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Cover Girl 


The road to modeling fame can be a long hard pull, but 
Kay Hernan had only to walk into John Powers’ office to 
be immediately booked for a cover sitting. She hails 
from Dallas, Texas, the greenhouse of so many “long- 
stemmed beauties.”’ At present Miss Hernan has gone over 
to the side of things domestic, and has her hands full with 
her five-months-old son, Eugene McCauliff III. For 
good fun, she’ll stack up puttering around in her kitchen 
against the bright lights any time. Credit for catching 
this pensive moment goes to the Jon Abbot Studios. 
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War has taken woman’s first line of defense 
against criminals—her man. Yet even a weak 
sister can protect herself—if she knows how! 


Bums, Burglars and Blackouts 


By WALTER Lams NEwToN 


N Los ANGELES a young mother 

beat off a would-be attacker by 

spattering a carton of ice cream in 
his astonished face. 

In Wisconsin two social workers 
gave an Army deserter a lift. Their 
blood-crusted and assaulted bodies 
were found 12 hours later. 

In Chicago a woman and her maid 
were shot-gunned to death by bandits 
who stole 50 thousand dollars in jew- 
elry from their home. 

In Philadelphia the victim of a rap- 
ing could not describe her assailants. 

In New York a jurist urged 50-year 
jail sentences for molesters of women. 

Headlines? Yes—but headlines so 
common their national significance in 
the individual instance is lost. Head- 
lines so common your war-jaded eyes 
fail to be impressed. 

But put those headlines together, 
call in your statistician—and then see 


what you have. Get a glance at crime 
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in the aggregate, in the impersonal 
summation of official records. 

Then you'll be frightened, for then 
you'll see the dreaded path the crim- 
inal of today is following. 

Consider, for example, that Los 
Angeles woman who made a sundae of 
her would-be assailant’s face. She was 
one of 411 women subjected to crimes 
ranging from attempted robbery to ac- 
complished rape in her city in the 
first nine months of 1942. Do you re- 
alize the significance of that? It means 
that there was at least one attack 
on a woman during every 18 hours. 

The toll across the nation is breath- 
takingly similar. Are you the woman 
who is going to be. rebbed or as- 
saulted or murdered before another 
sun sets? One of you is—for during 
every 24 hours there is at least one at- 
tack on a woman in every major pop- 
ulation center in the United States. 

One a day... every day! 




















Does that thought call for panic? 

No, but it does mean that every 
woman is going to have to learn new 
methods of defending herself at all 
times in all places. And every man 
who’s worried about the potential dan- 
gers facing his women kinfolk in his 
absence can save the aspirin if he 
makes sure they know about funda- 
mental barricades against burglars, 
bandits and bums. 

The rules for safety outlined in this 
article are not mere theory. They are 
the official recommendations made by 
police officers who for years have been 
testing and devising methods of self- 
protection. 


IF you’RE a woman, look about 
you. Where in 1939 there were three 
men, there are now only two. In an- 
other six months there may be only 
one. The day is dawning when you’re 
going to be denied a male protector, 
That means you must be aware of 
the tricks that criminals will employ. 

The Chicago woman and her maid 
that we mentioned earlier might be 
alive today had they known about 
these ruses, They signed their own 
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death warrant by being ignorant of 
them. 

In the first place they didn’t know 
that when the phone rang and the 
caller asked for the woman’s husband 
it was unwise to say he was out. That 
tipped the criminals to the fact that 
the women were without a man to 
defend them. It would have been 
smarter to hedge by saying that the 
husband couldn’t come to the phone 
at that moment, and then to ask for 
the name of the caller. 

In the second place, those women 
could have camouflaged their lack of 
male protection by calling out, “Ill 
get it, John,” before going to the door 
when the criminals rang the bell. The 
door, incidentally, should never have 
been opened without having the stop- 
chain in place. Although not fool- 
proof, this device would have enabled 
the women to take a precautionary 
peek at the callers. They should never 
have permitted the strangers to enter 
the house until they knew the men’s 
exact business and had examined their 
credentials. 

Itso happened that the women were 
killed by jewel thieves, but this was 
an exception to the general pattern. 
Most thieves, fearing the electric chair 
or the hangman’s noose, don’t want 
to shoot. So if a caller suddenly shoves 
a gun at you and orders you to be 
quiet, disregard him and scream. That 
feminine siren is your best means of 
protection. It’s often safer than a gun, 
knife, fists, claws, jiu-jitsu, or even a 
male companion. 

That simple procedure will save you 
from the average bandit. But for the 
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burglars who sneak in while you're 
away—or asleep—you must take 
other precautions. Remember these 
factors: light is an arch-enemy of crim- 
inals, and no lock, bolt, or other fas- 
tening is completely burglar-proof. 
Thus, a poor lock in a brightly il- 
luminated spot that can be seen by 
neighbors or passers-by is better than 
the apparently impregnable fastening 
located where the housebreaker may 
work on it without being scen. 

Cylinder locks, usually found on 
front doors, are simple to open with a 
knife or a long, thin piece of strong 
metal. You can prove this by inserting 
a knife between the door and its frame. 
Pressure on the latch will pop open 
the cylinder—in most cases, within a 
period of 10 seconds. 

On the other hand, the old-style 
kitchen door locks, with their bulky 
keys, can be made almost invulner- 
able. Just bend a few inches of stout 
wire into a hairpin shape, slip it over 
the shank of the knob and insert the 
ends through the handle of the key. 
This prevents the key from being 
manipulated or ejected from the 
outside. There are only two ways of 
opening that door from the outside 
—by force or by breaking a glass pan- 
el to reach the key-protector. 

This theory applies also to windows. 
The average catch is no great deter- 
rent to the expert. But he’ll have to 
break the glass to open a window in 
which you’ve wedged a section of 
broom handle from the upper edge 
of the lower sash to the inside upper 
edge of the top section. 

But the Lord gave you your best 
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protection against burglars when He 
said, “‘Let there be light.” A flood 
light iduminating the dark portions 
of your premises is invaluable, because 
the crook needs darkness as a shield. 
Inside the home, the best light to 
leave on in your absence is the one 
in the bathroom. The potential in- 
vader won’t be able to tell if you’re 
out or just drying your hair. 

If, however, you return home after 
an evening out and suspect there is an 
intruder in your house, you’d better 
call the police. Don’t be foolhardy and 
show you’re not afraid of the big bad 
wolf. It’s the duty of the police to 
protect you from possible harm, and 
they shouldn’t chide you if it all turns 
out to be a false alarm. 


IF you LIVE in an apartment, re- 
quest the landlord to install a new 
lock when you move in—and secure 
windows that are near fire escapes, 
balconies or ledges with a broom stick. 
Although you'll be within screaming 
distance of help, the anonymity of 
apartment dwellers is an asset to 
crooks. They always can offer the de- 
fense that they “had the wrong apart- 




















ment” if they’re surprised while work- 
ing on your lock. 

Once away from your home, you 
women may be autographing your 
one-way ticket to Heaven—or Hell— 
if you begin dropping into cocktail bars 
unescorted. You may be lonely, dis- 
couraged, friendless, now that your 
man has gone off to war. But you'll be 
smart if you don’t try to find laughter 
and companionship with casual bar 
room acquaintances. 

Why? 

Because women haven’t yet learned 
that it’s an invitation to potential 
death if they make friends in bars and 
then give the false impression that 
they’re open to any suggestions! 

Police records show that a woman 
almost never gets into trouble with a 
man unless she contributes in some 
degree to the process. If you don’t 
believe this, consult the day-by-day 
records of any metropolitan police 
department. Look for the columns de- 
voted to rape and attempted rape. 
You'll see that in 99 per cent of the 
cases the woman was not forcibly ab- 
ducted. She went willingly to the scene 
of the assault. 

Thus it is that a woman accepts a 
ride with a strange man and stupidly 
says she is surprised when he suddenly 
attacks her in a dark byway. A girl 
staggers from a tavern in the early 
morning, a solicitous man offers to 
take her home, and she awakes the 
next day with the memory of a hor- 
ribly real nightmare. 

‘There are, of course, cases of out- 
right, wanton rape of completely in- 
nocent women. The New York jurist 
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Walter Lamb Newton 
describes himself as a 
versatile hermit who 
rusticates in @ moun- 
tain cabin near Holly- 
wood. Aside from 
pounding a type- 
writer, his favorite in- 
door sport is reading bloodcurdling who- 
dunits. As a writer, Newton specializes in 
every kind of problem from alcohol to 
beauty. Formerly he made ends meet via 
a happy blending of the advertising and en- 
gineering businesses besides managing some 
15 war-fund campaigns in World War I. 





previously referred to has gone on 
record in support of 50-year jail sen- 
tences for rapists. His theory is that 
such a stiff punishment might be a 
deterrent. But although there are sex 
fiends and drugged perverts, you are 
more than likely to find that the wom- 
an, in some way or other, precipitat- 
ed the attack by permitting the man 
to make incorrect assumptions about 
her morals. 


WE TOLD you earlier about those 
two Wisconsin social workers who 
were murdered by the Army deserter 
they had befriended. Those women 
illustrate a new problem facing their 
sex. What is the proper attitude to- 
ward men in uniform? Because this is 
a war do you forget morality, or do 
you regard service men as ogres? The 
answer, of course, is neither. In seek- 
ing to provide relaxation and enter- 
tainment for our fighting boys, you 
shouldn’t let your patriotic fervor carry 
you outside the bounds of good judg- 
ment and feminine decorum. Not all 
men in uniform are perfect gentle- 
men. One man in uniform shot and 
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raped those Wisconsin social workers 
to death. Don’t set yourself up for a 
repetition of this tragedy. 

Any woman these days may be 
forced to cope with a drunk who seeks 
a fulfillment of desire. He will not be 
difficult to handle if you remember 
that drunkenness, from the psychia- 
trist’s standpoint, is a return to the 
emotions of childhood. Good-natured 
tolerance or cajoling usually will get 
better results than anger. 

Some policemen recommend that 
women who must be out late should 
carry a police whistle or red pepper. 

But if physical contact is inescap- 
able you can still have a chance if 
you don’t show fear—no matter how 
much you may feel it. That tells the 
attacker he has the better of you. In- 
stead of being frightened, you can butt 
him in the stomach with your knee. 
Or jab him with your hat pin. Or hit 
him across the back of the neck with 
the edge of your outstretched hand. 
Or gouge his eye by putting your 









thumb in it and scooping it out. 
There’s one thing more you can do. 
You can take a mental photograph 
of your assailant. Look for funda- 
mental characteristics that can’t be 
disguised, like height, basic facial con- 
tours, color of eyes, scars or blemishes, 
shape of ears, type of hands. And 
then, when you are free, report the 
crime immediately to the police. 
All this raises a challenge to you. 
Do you want to stop this heart- 
breaking toll of women subjected to 
rape, robbery and murder? 
You can, you know. Everyone can. 
You can if you: 
(7) Mind your own business. 
(2) Use common sense and exercise 
reasonable precautions. 
(3) Conduct yourself like the person 
you're supposed to be. 
(4) Report crime accurately—and 
in a hurry. 
Simple rules, aren’t they? But 
they’re guaranteed to be barricades 
against burglars, bandits and bums. 





before in the nation’s history? 
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A FEMININE CALL TO ARMS 


Do you want to do something about the war-provoked crime wave against 
American women—women who now face less male protection than ever 


You can—by urging every woman you know to learn the trick of self- 
protection—and | my ee what you can to warn the public at large about 
the potential danger facing every woman today. 

This article, we think, may help you do that. And so we have reprinted 
it in an 8-page booklet and made it available at quantity rates pe 

per hundred for civic organizations and women’s clubs which may wish 
to distribute copies to their members . . . or use reprints as a guide for 
group discussions about this vital subject. Single copies may also be 


Full remittance must a all orders which should be addressed to: 
orth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


$1.50 
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The greatest sabotage missions in modern times 
are entrusted to this lone engineer, who speeds 
ahead of the Japs to destroy oil in their path 


One-Man Earthquake 


by Jimmy Evans 


N APRIL 17, 1942, British head- 
O quarters issued this terse five- 
line communique, fraught with 
drama: 

IRRAWADDY FRONT, BURMA: 

Owing to severe enemy pressure on our 
right flank our forces there have with- 
drawn north of Magwe. Oil fields at 
Yenanyaung have been destroyed. 

Thus was announced the fate of 
the rich oil fields of Central Burma— 
oil fields which daily had poured out 
over a million gallons of precious 
petroleum. Thus was finis written 
to the greatest oil base east of the 
Dutch East Indies—China’s closest 
source of oil supply. 

Behind the announcement, how- 
ever, was one of the most dramatic 
stories to come out of this war. Be- 
hind it was the work of the world’s 
greatest civilian genius of sabotage: 
40-year-old Walter Leslie Forster, a 
petroleum engineer for the Royal 
Dutch Shell Company. 
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As a reward for his services, Forster 
was appointed a Commander of the 
British Empire, on November 6, 1942. 
His citation reads: 

Mr. Forster went to Burma to give 
expert advice on oil denial schemes. 
The great measure of success which 
resulted in the denial of Burma oil 
to the Japanese was due to his 
courage, his skill and his perserver- 
ance in fulfilling his job. 

Certainly Walter Forster has 
proved a powerful factor in blasting 
Japanese dreams of conquest. The 
islands of the Rising Sun can produce 
only something like 2 million, 700 
thousand barrels of oil annually. 

The Jap Military had counted heav- 
ily on replenishing their fuel tanks 
along the road to victory. But they 
reckoned without taking account of 
the young British engineer. 

For wherever the Japs conquered, 
Forster lit his giant bonfires of wel- 
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come. In Burma alone, he and his 
crew demolished 100 million dollars 
worth of property. Oil fields, power 
plants, refineries—all received For- 
ster’s personal attention. 

Forster literally turned the heat on! 

But not just in Burma. The same 
tactics were applied in Borneo and 
Sumatra, too, where Sir Harold Alex- 
ander, who later left the Far East 
to rout Rommel in Egypt, cited 
Forster’s work as being a “‘master- 
piece of destruction.” 

Destruction of oil does not come 
naturally to Forster, a Yorkshireman 
who was raised and educated in 
Leeds. As a matter of fact, before 
this war, he specialized in construc- 
tion work and research on the world’s 
petroleum sources. 

Graduate of Leeds University as a 
civil and mechanical engineer in 
1924, Forster once prospected in 
Mexico for three years as engineer 
for the Mexican Eagle Company. 
Next he spent three years with Vene- 
zuelan oil concessions, and then nine 
significant months of intensive re- 
search in the Hague. 

It was this breadth of experience 
which led to Forster’s affiliation with 
Royal Dutch Shell. At first they 
packed him off to the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian oil fields as a petroleum en- 
gineer. In Cairo, he settled down in 
a small apartment—went about his 
work—began to collect curios as a 
hobby. His life gave no indication 
of the excitement to come. 

And then the Nazi might rolled 
into Poland. No longer was Forster 
to sit out the war. Instead, he was 
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sent as a trouble shooter into the 
Ploesti field of Rumania—an all im- 
portant source of fuel for Hitler’s 
mechanized warfare. 


His Firm had given him a tall 
order. For in 1940 the payrolls of 
British fields in that hot spot swarmed 
with Gestapo snoopers. What’s more, 
Rumania’s neutrality laws prevented 
Forster from sacking any of them. 
Instead, he was compelled to use 
trickery to mislead the spies. Reg- 
ularly he would plant phony notes 
and reports in his office to foil the 
Gestapo’s attempts to come in posses- 
sion of company secrets. 

Perhaps his best trick came off the 
day he was asked to evaluate a 
Rumanian oil field which had been 
offered for sale to the British Govern- 
ment. Forster knew the field was 
practically worthless. He knew, too, 
the property would go on the open 
market for 100 thousand dollars. 
Nevertheless, he pretended to send a 
cipher message urging immediate pur- 
chase of the wells. As he planned, the 
communication was intercepted by 
the Gestapo. Germany bought the 
wells for 5 million dollars. 





Jimmy Evans’ favorite hobby is person- 
alities—he delights in tall tales about tall 
people. Luckier than most, he has been 
able to turn his pet pastime into a pro- 
fession. A former All-American football 
star, he now gets around on a local radio 
show which brings to the ‘‘mike”’ audiences 
the escapades of characters like Forster, 
and other outstanding figures of the war. 
Alan A. Edelson, who collaborated on this 
article, has been a radio writer for the 
past seven years. 






























It is a matter of record that the 
Gestapo jailed Forster for planting 
the boner. But fortunately Rumania 
was still a technical neutral, and so 
the British embassy was able to bundle 
him back to the safety of his quiet 
Cairo apartment. 


Ir was during two trips to Russia, 
however, that Forster really learned 
the A-Z of sabotage. 

Experts in that country taught 
him all they knew of the scorched 
earth policy in return for much in- 
formation and advice on the develop- 
ment of oil fields. 

Nor did he have to wait long to 
practice this knowledge. Soon after 
Pearl Harbor he was ordered to the 
East Indies to destroy the oil there 
before it could feed the Nipponese 
war machine. 

He moved quickly. In Borneo the 
oil ports of Tarakan and Balikpapan 
were swiftly demolished. With the 
wells went the refineries, pipelines, 
power plants and waterfronts. In Pal- 
embang, Sumatra’s second port, For- 
ster transformed an industrial miracle 
of the jungle into a heap of ashes, 
working sometimes alone and some- 
times with Dutch demolitionists. 
Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey had helped pour more 
than 100 million dollars plus labor 
and brain work into the Palembang 
area alone. Of course the Japs were 
eager to seize this prize! 

In the beginning there were errors 
in Forster’s technique. After all, this 
was the first time such devastating 
civilian sabotage had been attempted. 
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And since the Japanese conquered 
Java in eight days, flawless destruc- 
tion of the tons of metal.there could 
hardly be accomplished. But in the 
Rembang and Surabaya fields, where 
the work was rushed by a horde of 
trained infiltrationists, Forster’s suc- 
cess was so pronounced that he was 
ordered on to Burma for his biggest 
and toughest assignment. 

For four weeks in Burma the York- 
shire saboteur planned his holocaust, 
criss-crossing through teakwood 
forests and over elephant trails. Care- 
fully, he picked and taught his mili- 
tary assistants, cached his explosives, 
then plotted a fiery course across 
southern Burma, past Prome, Kama, 
Thayetmyo, Sinbaungwe—to the oil 
gateway at Magwe. 

He was just in time. 

The enemy had already driven 
from Thailand into extreme lower 
Burma and swept around the gulf 
of Martaban past ruined Rangoon. 
In late January, the. British were 
driven from Moulmein, in early 
March from Rangoon. By the end of 
March they had been driven from 
Prome—and from Magwe two weeks 
later. Finally, in a violent battle, the 
British Imperial Army escaped a 
death trap in Yenanyaung as it fell 
back to defend the oil fields. 

If he needed the inspiration of a 
heroic stand, Forster got it as he and 
his crew began to operate. Millions 
of gallons of oil in drums above 
ground were consumed. Six hundred 
wells were destroyed with explosives 
or by dropping wreckage into them. 
The torch was put to many huge gaso- 
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line tanks near the Irrawaddy river. 

Forster escaped cremation several 
times as unspiked oil drums exploded 
and trapped him in sheets of flames. 
His black mustache and eyebrows 
were discolored by continuous singeing. 

Mills, transformers, refineries, gen- 
erators and tons of massive machinery 
were smashed, burned and blasted. 
Wells, pipelines and storage tanks 
were destroyed as Forster proceeded 
through the demolition zones. 

Even after planting sticks of dyna- 
mite, his work was not done. Heavy 
machinery frequently had to be shorn 
apart by blow torches, drums of oil 
destroyed slowly, section by section. 

Still Forster was pleased with Yen- 
anyaung and knew that the army 
had given him time for a master- 
piece. He had spotted the million 
dollar power plant which ran not 
only the fields at Yenanyaung but the 
Chauk fields at Kyaukpadung further 
up the line. The power plant was to 
be saved for the final explosions. 

Forster worked up to the plant in 
the center of the oil city deliberately, 
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destroying derricks, repair shops and 
hundreds of wells. Machinery was 
blown out of his path—day after 
blazing day every pound of value to 
the enemy was scouted out and ruth- 


lessly shattered. 

On the final day nothing was left 
intact but small homes and the power 
plant. Now the refugees and the 
small military force were gone and 
Forster attacked each house with 
professional éclat. First he would 
search for valuables since he could 
never bring himself to destroy delicate 
engineering instruments. These he 
pocketed along with some Burmese 
curiosity for Mrs. Forster. 

Always dry in this driest area of 
Burma, he drank water continuously, 
pausing to empty the water filters 
before he went to work. Then he 
would douse curtains, chairs and car- 
pets with gasoline and in a few 
moments, the scorched earth wel- 
comed another teakwood home. 

At 10 in the evening of April 17th, 
he began his final vigil at the plant. 
What was to be done about it? He 
conferred with the British officer in 
charge. Explosives had been strapped 
to the turbines and the last drums 
of oil which had been saved for the 
Chinese were burning. How about 
the plant? 

But the officer said he had to wait 
for final instructions, and while For- 
ster rested, they both prayed for or- 
ders. None came and by now the 
Japs were almost breathing down 
their necks. Finally Forster took 
charge himself and announced that 
the plant would go up at midnight. 
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At 11:30 he ordered everyone away. 
Watchers took their places on a dis- 
tant hill while Forster walked through 
the plant, checking the explosives in 
the turbines. Leg wires connected to 
the caps on the charges had been 
attached to lead-in wires that ex- 
tended a hundred yards to a slit 
trench. Then Forster walked the 
hundred yards, sat down in the trench 
and looked at his watch. It was just 
short of midnight—time for his fare- 
well to Burma. 

He held the wires closer together— 
made contact... 

In the hills a few spectators felt 
the earth tremble, saw the walls fall 
out and the roof fall in. The plant 
was livid with flames as Forster 
flooded the ruins with oil so that even 
the steel and bricks would be con- 
sumed. He made certain that the 
Japs would conquer nothing but 
worthless ashes. 

Meanwhile his little scout car was 
ready. Now he checked to see that his 
personal items were there. Once again 
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he could be the quiet husband, head- 
ing for India and the small apart- 
ment in Cairo with its treasure of 
cherished mementoes. 

Others, however, would not per- 
mit Forster to remain an anonymous 
petroleum engineer. Burma’s General 
Alexander said the destruction was 
so complete that the Japs would not 
get “‘a single ounce of petrol for a 
year even if they dragged along sub- 
stitute machinery.” Burma’s Governor 
General Dorman-Smith said, ‘‘He is 
the greatest saboteur in history.” 

But Walter Leslie Forster, Com- 
mander of the British Empire, in- 
sisted: ‘‘I’m just a man who under- 
stands how to demolish oil field ma- 


chinery. 
“Besides, I enjoy the work 
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—Suggestions for further reading: 
OIL, BLOOD AND SAND 
by R. L. Baker $3.00 
Appleton-Century, New York 


SABOTAGE ! 
by Michael Sayers and 
Albert E. Kahn $2.50 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


Pathfinder 


R. FRANK CORRIGAN, now 
American Ambassador to 
Venezuela, was driving with some 
companions in Ohio when they 
came to a fork in the country 
road. They asked a little boy 
where the road on the right led. 
“IT don’t rightly know, sir, my 
ma don’tlet me go no fu’ ther than 
that there tree.”’ He didn’t know 


where the road on the left went 
because he’d never been farther 
than a fence 100 yards ahead, 
and didn’t know where the road 
came from for the same reason. 
**You don’t know very much, 
do you little boy?”’ said the doctor. 
““Mebbe so. But I ain’t lost,’ 

was the quick reply. 
—STANLEY: Ross 
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Tales like these have no place in a reasonable 
world. Told by reliable witnesses but unbelievable 
nevertheless, they are easier to forget than to explain 


e e e Among the noblemen gath- 
ered at a hunting lodge on the French 
Riviera on March 28, 1926, was the 
Duke de Guise, son and heir of the 
last of the exiled Bourbons, the Duke 
d’Orleans, then in Italy. 

On either side of the huge fireplace 
before which the group sat hung an 
ancient metal warming pan. Sud- 
denJy one of the guests called atten- 
tion to the pan on the right, which 
was slowly swinging back and forth. 

The Duke noted the time, just 
10 o’clock. Both pans were minutely 
examined. Behind the one on the 
right was a fresh semi-circular scratch, 
proof that the movement had not 
been imaginary. Yet how could one 
pan move, and not the other? 

Early the next morning, the Duke 
de Guise telephoned to say good-bye. 
“T must be out of France by noon,” 
he said. ““My father died unexpect- 
edly last night, and with his death the 
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edict of exile has fallen upon me. His 
last wish was a desire to warn me. 
Death,” he added quietly, “came at 
10 o’clock.” 


e e e Among the tales of monsters 
of the sea, the enormous serpent re- 
ported by those on board the H.M.S. 
Daedalus almost a century ago is per- 
haps the classic. 

On August 6, 1848, the British 
corvette Daedalus was sailing in the 
South Atlantic. The weather was 
cloudy, but visibility good. At a little 
before five o’clock a midshipman, Mr. 
Sartoris, sighted a peculiar creature 
swimming a few hundred yards from 
the ship and pointed it out to the 
officer of the watch. 

The report was immediately trans- 
mitted to Captain Peter M’Quhae. 
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Through his glasses he observed, ac- 
cording to a report now in the files 
of the British Admiralty, “an im- 
mense serpent, with a diameter of 15 
or 16 inches . . . 60 feet of it above 
water ... holding a pace of from 12 
to 15 knots close under our lee . . . so 
close I could see clearly the extreme- 
ly snakelike features of its head.” 

A century of controversy has raged 
about the head of that sea monster, 
but these facts, witnessed by the cap- 
tain and four seamen, remain un- 
shaken through the years. 


e e e The following amazing in- 
cident is recounted by Ann Elizabeth 
Blochin in That Dog of Yours: 

Solo, one of her dogs, escaped from 
the kennel late one afternoon. Think- 
ing he would soon return, the family 
sat down to dinner. A few minutes 
later the early evening train roared 
by, close to the house. The next in- 
stant Mrs. Blochin distinctly saw Solo 
run past the dining room window, 
away from the tracks. 

The next morning Mrs. Blochin 
set out into the woods in search of 
the recalcitrant Solo. Suddenly he 
appeared, trotted up to another dog 
that was with her, and wagged his 
tail in joyful recognition. Solo was 
within a few feet of Mrs. Blochin, and 
she could not have mistaken him. 

Turning towards home, she was 
surprised to look back a minute later 
and find that Solo was gone. 

When she arrived at the house, her 
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husband sadly informed her that So- 
lo’s body had just been discovered on 
the railroad tracks. He had unmis- 
takably been hit by a train. 

No train had passed since the one during 
dinner the evening before. 


e e e No one will ever know 
whether Harry Houdini succeeded in 
sending a message across the barrier 
of death, but the astounding facts of 
the case are here for all to consider. 

Before his death on October 31, 
1926, Houdini arranged with his wife 
a secret code message which he would 
endeavor to transmit from beyond 
the grave. The code was not secret 
but the message itself was known only to 
Houdini and his wife. 

After Houdini’s death, his wife of- 
fered $10,000 to anyone who could 
give her the prearranged message. A 
year later she withdrew the offer. 
Only then did a psychic, Arthur Ford, 
come forward with a message which 
she knew at once. In her statement to 
the press she pulled no punches: 


I wish to declare that the mes- 
sage, in its entirety and in the 
agreed upon sequence, given to me 
by Arthur Ford is the correct one 
arranged between Mr. Houdini 
and myself. —Beatrice Houdini. 


Later, inexplicably, she lost faith. 
Yet she never denied that this man 
did receive the right communication. 
The whole affair is passing strange— 
and like to remain so forever. 

—R. DeWitt MILLER 
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The Germans and Japs may never hear the names 
of these little towns, but under the Community 
23. Action Plan they are the backbone of the nation 


Main Street on the War-Map 


by SicmunD SAMETH 


— DAY a few more pins are 
added to a huge map in a Wash- 
ington office. They tell the story of 
how Main Street is going to war— 
how progressive towns from Attleboro 
to Yakima are getting down to busi- 
ness through the help of the Com- 
munity Action Plan. 

The Plan was born soon after Pearl 
Harbor. Distraught telegrams and 
letters had been pouring into the De- 
partment of Commerce: 

“Cotton rotting for lack of pick- 
ers,” wired a Farmers’ Cooperative. 

“Every mechanic in this village has 
migrated to a defense plant in the 
city. How does the government expect 
me to keep my place open?” wrote an 
irate garage proprietor. 

“We don’t talk any more about 
putting Springdale on the map,” 
wired a harried Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary. “All we now ask is: 
‘Can we keep it there?’ ” 
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Long before this, the Department of 
Commerce had been quietly investi- 
gating the small town’s special prob- 
lems. Now the answers came off the 
press in a 46-page booklet called The 
Small Town Manual for Community 
Action.* A hundred thousand copies 
went to influential civic figures. 

The manual was a down-to-earth 
self-betterment plan for the small 
communities. It didn’t use high 
falutin’ words or call for high-priced 
outside experts. It wasn’t guaranteed 
to revivify ghost towns or turn slums 
into garden suburbs. But it did show 
war-distressed towns how to make a 
comeback with nothing more than 
old-fashioned enthusiasm. 

The Small Town Manual is as easy 
to follow as a cookbook. It begins 
very simply: “First call a meeting of 
farm and town leaders. . .” 


*For Sale by the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Price, 5 cents 
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How to publicize and handle the 
meeting is then explained. Twelve 
projects to help the home war effort 
are described in the very first pages. 

Licking the farm-labor shortage is a 
major problem in rural areas. The 
reader finds out how to recruit school 
help; how to persuade a town’s 
barbers, lawyers, and shopkeepers to 
become modern minutemen of the 
fields; how, if harvest problems are 
acute, the Church itself will sponsor 
volunteer Sunday farm work. 

Who said the small town was 
doomed, anyway? The Department of 
Commerce which is putting little 
towns on a wartime footing means to 
keep them on their feet after the 
peace is written. The homespun CA 
Plan promotes agriculture, stimulates 
retail trade, beckons to new indus- 
tries, attracts tourists and gives a jab 
in the arm to real estate activity. 


Port Jervis, New York, was first 
on the CA bandwagon. A year ago it 
was in a sorry fix with retail sales 
tapering off at an alarming rate. 
Youngsters deserted Port Jervis in 
droves. By 1942, 70 per cent of the 
1940 high school graduates had left 
town for the big cities. Here was a 
town pleading for a face-lifting. 

So Port Jervis started to “repack- 


age”’ itself. A CA Committee includ- 
ing the mayor, a retired banker, the 
Rotary Club president and a leading 
druggist, found that by improving a 
single bad stretch in a certain road, 
outlying families would be able to 
trade conveniently in Port Jervis for 
the first time. Sub-committees sleuthed 
down other faults in the community 
and set about to rectify them. 

For one thing a public produce 
market was indicated. Truck, fruit 
and dairy farmers had been shipping 
all their wares to New York City—85 
miles away. Port Jervis housewives 
would then “‘buy back” several truck- 
loads of produce a day—with trans- 
portation costs and the profit of a 
middleman tacked on! 

The specific steps taken by Port 
Jervis probably wouldn’t apply to 
another community in the United 
States. It’s strictly a cut-to-measure 
program, with the individual town 
doing the tailoring. 

Instead of whining for Federal 
projects, the CA Plan helps towns to 
help themselves. Sources of basic local 
prosperity are analyzed and then 
systematically exploited. For most 
towns under 25,000, the future lies in 
the farms—not in big new factories. 
That the so-called American Hinter- 
land offers special advantages over the 
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big city is something every one of the 
thousand-odd towns which has so 
far tried the CA Plan is just beginning 
to appreciate. 

The leading pre-war industry in 
Port Jervis was a silk mill. CA Plan- 
ners hobnobbed with defense bureau 
heads and landed contracts for para- 
chute fabric and powder bags to keep 
the plant going. The silverware fac- 
tory was also about to close down 
unless its heavy presses could be put to 
war work. The Navy wanted to farm 
out a small part but nobody in Port 
Jervis could even read the blueprints. 
So the CA Committee imported an 
engineer to start production going. 

Port Jervis hasn’t stopped yet. An 
abandoned brewery was listed on the 
CA inventory as an unused asset. 
Townsmen spotted it as a food de- 
hydrating plant in the rough, and 
backed this judgment with their dol- 
lars. Priority applications are now on 
file for the necessary equipment. 


ANOTHER TOWN which took an 
X-ray of itself is Olathe, Kansas. 
When war broke out it was a munic- 
ipal has-been. Four thousand in- 
habitants and not a single factory. 
Defense plants in Kansas City were 
skimming off its most able citizens. 
Abandoned homes and empty stores 
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made Olathe look like a Hollywood 
lot after the actors and electricians 
had left. 

The mayor of Olathe had heard 
about the CA Plan. He paid five cents 
for a copy of the Small Town Manual 
and what he read made him sit up 
and decide to fight. 

The empty house problem was 
tackled first. A survey revealed just 
what property was available. Rooms, 
apartments and houses were then 
offered at attractive rentals to war 
workers in the very cities which had 
drained Olathe’s population. Business 
took an upturn. 

Shortly after Olathe started its CA 
project the Gardner Naval Air Base 
opened eight miles away. Olathe was 
the logical center for young airmen to 
congregate and relax and the CA 
Committee wasn’t going to Jet them 
go to Kansas City for anything Olathe 
lacked in the way of entertainment. 

So an old three-story school was 
taken over. Somebody found a billiard 
table in a cellar and someone else dug 
up a player piano from the back of a 
barber shop. Businessmen raised funds 
to transform the school into a friendly, 
well-equipped recreation center. Even 
a writing room was supplied. The 
Olathe printer placed a short his- 
torical sketch of his town at the head 
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of the stationery. Now every letter 
which is sent out makes someone 
aware of a little town in Kansas. 


AMERICA’s arch enemy is a man 
named George who tries to convince 
folks that somebody else will win the 
war. Last month a sleepy Southern 
town got after George and ran him 
ragged. They placed an official ban on 
the phrase: ‘Let George do it.” 

The town was Barnesville, Georgia, 
population 10,000. Its citizens gath- 
ered at the court house under century- 
old magnolia trees, filled in blanks, 
and discussed the CA Plan. 

One of the town’s dormant activi- 
ties was a community cannery which 
had not been operating for four years. 
Someone suggested reopening the 
plant and installing the necessary new 
equipment. The county agent was 
interested and he interested others— 
with the result that enough money 
was appropriated to re-equip and 
modernize the plant. 

Arrangements were then made 
whereby the people from town and 
farms could bring their produce to the 
plant to be canned. The plant agreed 
to supply the tins and do the canning 
for about four and one-half cents per 
can. More than 9,000 quarts of vege- 
tables were thus saved from rotting 
in the fields. 

The reopening of the food process- 
ing plant was only the first step. Next 
the mayor set up a Civilian Army for 
Victory in which every person in the 
town was required to carry a member- 
ship card showing present employ- 
ment. Persons not working had to 
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report to the police chief and present 
medical excuses. Loafers on Barnes- 
ville street corners didn’t make sense 
with half the town’s boys in uniform. 

Gathering the cotton crop was 
Barnesville’s big headache. Instead of 
making it drudgery, a cotton picking 
holiday was declared for the entire 
county. Banks and business houses 
closed; the country children’s school 
busses took town children out to the 
farms to pick cotton instead. Every- 
body joined the army of 2,700 pickers 
and 469 bales of cotton—enough to 
make a hundred tons of high explosive 
—were gathered in one day! 

Barnesville is proud of its effort. It 
has created a militant attitude to- 
wards the war program and broken 
down intangible barriers between 
townsmen and folks on the RFD— 
not by a meaningless ““Welcome” sign 
spanning the road but by working 
shoulder to shoulder. 

McKinney, Texas, is another case 
of a town that went to town. Factories 
there were facing shutdowns because 
of material shortage. So two mattress 
manufacturers pooled resources and 
applied for a contract to make pallets 
and pillows for the Army. An apparel 
manufacturer found that he could 
produce nurses’ uniforms and other 
clothing for the services. Then, after 
the plants had converted, McKinney 
townsmen met with the WPB and 
plugged their town’s available services. 

Mount Holly, New Jersey, was 
another town with an icebag on its 
head. Nearby Philadelphia and Cam- 
den, booming with war business, 
offered stiff competition to this little 
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town and her ten non-vital industries. 
The CA survey showed that Mount 
Holly’s firms must get into the war 
picture. At the same time the nearby 
farm population—whose average in- 
come next year is expected to soar to 
$2365—had to be wooed as retail cus- 
tomers. So Mount Holly plans to 
draw farm folks with an attractive 
food storage locker. A real need for a 
good electrical repair shop also was 
pointed out—and remedied. 
Norfolk, Nebraska, is on its toes too. 
A hustling Chamber of Commerce 
decided the town needed a Parts 
Bank. So farmers, mechanics and 
machinery dealers hand-picked the 
Victory Scrap Pile in the town square 
and saved out the parts which would 
soon be unobtainable. Now a farmer 
who wants to replace a broken tooth 
on a spring harrow can surrender the 
pieces of the old part to the scrap pile. 
He is then eligible to receive another 
part, as good as new, from the Parts 
Bank. For two weeks an automobile 
in town had been laid up because of a 
missing shackle pin. The Parts Bank 
supplied the pin and put the car back 
on the road transporting war workers. 


FortT ATKINSON, Wisconsin, sur- 
rounded by wooded lakes and streams, 
is another community that war hit 
between the eyes. Its leading nylon 
hosiery mill shut down. Another fac- 
tory ran at less than half capacity. 

So Fort Atkinson looked to its coun- 
tryside for new customers. They saw 
that narrow streets laid out in the 
horse and buggy age and governed by 
a two-hour parking law discouraged 
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prospective shoppers. When parking 
areas were provided at both ends of 
Main Street, the problem was re- 
lieved, and shopping took an upturn. 

Women investigators on the CA 
Committee criticized the lack of vari- 
ety of merchandise in Fort Atkinson 
stores. So storekeepers, appraised of 
up-to-the-minute wants, made in- 
ventory changes. This resulted in less 
capital frozen in slow-moving mer- 
chandise and fewer local dollars 
straying to stores in larger cities. 

It’s amazing the way even cross- 
roads villages have learned of the 
Small Town Manual. Without press 
agentry the CA Plan has spread like 
prairie fire. Franklin, West Virginia, 
boasts only 431 souls—yet its leading 
citizen wrote in painfully misspelled 
longhand for a copy of “that there 
planning book.” He then appointed 
himself a committee of one to see that 
the home front battle was fought the 
way his sons were fighting overseas. 

America’s backbone lies in 16,340 
towns under 25,000 population whose 
names the Germans and the Japs will 
never hear. These proud little towns 
are the stronghold of small business. 
To preserve the free enterprise system 
we must emerge from this war with 
small towns and small business intact. 

The blueprint for this is the CA 
Plan. Every town that adopts it 
pushes V-Day closer on the calendar. 


— Suggestions for further reading: 
MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION 
by Robert and Helen Lynd $5.00 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 
SMALL COMMUNITY 


by Arthur E. Morgan 
j Tarte & Brothers, New York 


$3.00 
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Pluck makes a trouper. In light spots, when 
the “‘show must go on,” even the most stellar 
of stars can’t rely on glamor to do the job 


F. Beverly Kelley collected these anecdotes 
about plucky troupers as a circophile and 
inveterate backstager of the theatre. He 
has press-agented everything from Clar- 
ence Darrow debates, and the play “‘Green 
Pastures,” to the Ringling Brothers, and 
Barnum and Bailey circuses. As a free- 
lancer, he has written “Fun by the Ton” 
(about pachyderms) and “Circus Holiday.” 


2 a Lillie Langtry, playing 
ww Camille, discovered during one 
performance that the prop depart- 
ment had failed her. The white 
camellia which she was to present to 
Armand, her lover, according to the 
script, was nowhere to be seen. 

She stepped into the wings, whis- 
pered frantically that the bloom was 
missing, and issued a rush-order for a 
substitute flower. 

The prop man handed her a stalk 
of celery salvaged from his lunch 
basket, and thereon hung her dilem- 
ma. Should she ignore the absurdity 
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of the prop and go ahead with the 
scene, or ring down? 

“Take this flower, Armand,” she 
smoothly continued, handing the stalk 
to her surprised leading man. “It is 
rare, pale, senseless, cold, but sensitive 
as purity itself.” 

Few in the audience even noticed 
that a vegetable was understudying 
a camellia, so beautifully did Miss 
Langtry read her lines! 


[2-3 Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 
‘=~ opened a recital in Salt Lake 
City with a long Beethoven sonata in 
three movements, followed by eight 
movements of Schumann’s Kreisleriana 
and four numbers by Chopin. 
Thunderous applause greeted him 
as he left the stage during intermis- 
sion. When he returned the audito- 
rium was empty. The audience, which 
had not been provided with pro- 
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grams, had decided that Hoffman 
had given them their money’s worth 
and that the concert was over. 


Real danger sometimes plays 
a role on the stage. Edwina 
Booth Grossman, writing of her fath- 
er’s calm in moments of peril, relates 
that during the prison scene in Richard 
II, a shot rang out in the gallery. 

Edwin Booth heard the bullet whiz 
past his head and concluded it was 
intended for him. Instead of signaling 
for the curtain to be rung down, how- 
ever, he stepped to the footlights and 
pointed out the man who, with pistol 
aimed a second time, was about to 
fire pointblank at him. 

The gunman, who could not match 
the nerve of the actor, dropped his 
revolver and submitted quietly to 
arrest. Booth then stepped back into 
the safe world of make-believe and 
the show went on, 


- os 


=<) Frank McHugh spent his 

“®) early years as a member of his 
family’s tent repertoire show in the 
small towns of Pennsylvania. 

One night McHugh, Sr. stepped 
to the footlights to announce the next 
week’s production. “Folks, you’ve 
been a grand audience,” he said, “‘so 
next week we’re going to show our 
appreciation by putting on any play 
you request. You name it, we’ll give 
1 

The audience yelled, ““We want 
Kindling”—a Broadway hit of the sea- 
son. “Your wish is our law. Next week 
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we give you Kindling,” promised Mc- 
Hugh, Sr. 

A storm of protest greeted him as 
he stepped backstage. “You know 
we can’t give that play,” his troupe 
wailed. “It isn’t released for stock 
companies.” 

Pop McHugh was firm. “Next week 
we play Kindling. And the first so-and- 
so who calls it East Lynne is fired!” 


B&G On the opening night of The 
we Barretts of Wimpole Street in 
Seattle, Katharine Cornell’s company 
was hours late because of a rail- 
road washout. 

The house manager was ready to 
make his sad curtain speech, refund- 
ing everybody’s money, when a tele- 
gram came: HOLD EVERYTHING IN- 
CLUDING THE AUDIENCE. WE WILL 
MAKE IT. 

Four hours later, when scenery be- 
gan pouring onto the stage, the com- 
pany manager had an idea—‘Let 
this wonderful audience watch us 
hang the show!” The curtain went 
up and delighted first-nighters saw 
the theatre with its “hair down.” 

When the job was done and the 
curtain descended a moment before 
the first act, the unsung heroes of the 
grips, props, fly gallery, and switch- 
board received a hand that would 
warm the cockles of any star’s heart. 
When the curtain fell after the last 
act it was almost dawn, but the au- 
dience, undiminished, cheered Miss 
Cornell and her company with un- 
flagging enthusiasm. 

—F. Beverty KELLEY 
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In Berlin they called him ‘“‘the man who eats 





Nazis” —Today Ambassador Messersmith does 
a bang-up job of running our Mexican embassy 





Leave It to George 


by EDwarD P. MorcGAN 


_ YEARS ago this month, Her- 
man Goering sat at his desk in 
Berlin and confronted a former school- 
teacher from Delaware. 

George S. Messersmith, the Ameri- 
can Consul General—now ambassa- 
dor plenipotentiary from the United 
States to Mexico—focused a steady 
gaze on the uniformed bulk in front 
of him. 

“You Americans,” Goering blus- 
tered, ‘““—when you change govern- 
ments you name all new ambassadors 
and ministers in your foreign service 
—no?” 

“No, General, we used to but we 
have learned better now.” 

“But you do!” Goering insisted. 

** Nein,” Messersmith persisted. “But 
look here,” he added, suddenly catch- 
ing the import of the question, “if 
the Nazis want to throw out all Ger- 
man diplomats why don’t they go 
ahead and do it? After all, that would 
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put your agents in key capitals. And 
the world would know just that much 
sooner what you are after!” 

Goering blinked, his face crumpled 
and he waved his guest away. 

Later, General Erhard Milch told 
the American consul that he had de- 
stroyed a great dream of the general’s. 
“He wanted to be foreign minister. 
Now he knows it is impossible.” 

George Messersmith was in Berlin 
when Hitler rose to power. From a 
front seat—first in Berlin, then in 
Vienna as minister to Austria—he 
watched the Nazis grow, 

Hitler’s crowd heartily hated this 
150-pound, Pennsylvania. Dutch-born 
American who could pound the table 
just as furiously and shout just as 
loudly as they. Hardly a week went 
by that Messersmith didn’t have half 
a dozen scrapes with the Nazis over 
confiscation of American property or 
criminal treatment of some.American 
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citizen. He had little to do with 
Hitler personally but National Social- 
ists awesomely reported that when 
Messersmith’s name was mentioned, 
Der Fuehrer foamed at the mouth. 
In Berlin they called George der Nazi- 
fresser—meaning, “the man who eats 
Nazis.” 

But officials respected Messersmith 
for his utter candor, and often con- 
tacted him knowing that what he said 
would be shorn of diplomatic flubdub. 
The feeling of respect, however, was 
never mutual, for during the years he 
spent among them he cultivated such 
an unswerving hatred for the Nazis 
that now he would go out of his way 
to knock an appeaser’s block off. 


Topay Messersmith, just turned 59, 
is up to his ears in what is probably 
the most strenuous job in his 28 years 
as a career diplomat: wartime am- 
bassador to Mexico—proud, volatile 
nation with whom Washington’s rela- 
tions have been ever trying and were, 
in the last war, downright dangerous. 

A slight man with square, high- 
riding shoulders, beetle-brows and a 
voice like a bullfrog, Messersmith is 
a dead ringer for the college pro- 
fessor he started out to be. He wears 
his felt hat squarely on the top of his 
gray head, and walks as straight as 
the cane he carries. 

Messersmith received the Mexican 
appointment in November, 1941, suc- 
ceeding Josephus Daniels, Woodrow 
Wilson’s Secretary of Navy. While 
Messersmith was still in Havana wind- 
up his affairs as envoy to Cuba, Mexi- 
co and the United States concluded a 
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series of agreements settling or pro- 
viding settlement of every outstanding 
problem between them. 

“The traditional situation of mis- 
trust and lack of confidence between 
our two countries has been changed by 
these agreements,” Messersmith says. 
‘They mark the turning point in U.S.- 
Mexican relations.” 

Principally, the accords disposed of 
40 million dollars’ worth of claims 
against Mexico accrued through revo- 
lutions, and established preliminary 
bases for solution of the touchy oil 
problem, precipitated in 1938 when 
President Lazaro Cardenas expro- 
priated foreign petroleum lands. 

Messersmith’s job is to further eco- 
nomic and political cooperation be- 
tween his country and Mexico in such 
a way that they will draw the maxi- 
mum mutual assistance from each 
other during the war—and the peace 
that follows. To help him in this 





Edward P. Morgan 
is in a position to 
give Coronet readers 
the facts on our Mex- 
ican ambassador 
from the spot, for 
his latest assignment 
with United Press 
has taken him to Mexico City. In eight 
years in the newspaper business, he’s 
scored impressive beats wherever his star 
led. Honolulu saw him covering historic 
flights, including the late Amelia Ear- 
hart’s solo from Hawaii to California and 
the trials of Pan-American planes to the 
Orient. More. recently, Morgan scooped the 
world on Leon Trotsky’s assassination and 
did some topnotch reporting on the 1940 
Mexican presidential elections and Vice 
President Wallace’s good-will tour. 
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mildly gigantic task, the Ambassador 
has 250 people; his assistants soon 
will number more than 300. He has 
had to take over a complete hotel to 
house the huge economic unit com- 
prising, with priority, trade, black- 
list, planning and other departments, 
nearly four-fifths of the embassy staff. 


MEssERSMITH and his wife arrived 
in Mexico City last Valentine’s Day. 
Pearl Harbor was two months’ his- 
tory, but President Manuel Avila 
Camacho’s administration was not to 
declare war against the Axis until tour 
months later. 

Thanks to resolute action by the 
President and Foreign Minister Eze- 
quiel Padilla, Mexico had severed re- 
lations with the Axis, but many known 
Axis agents were still dangerously at 
large. The Mexican people were not 
clamoring for war. 

Yet in a few months Messersmith 
helped conclude a score of contracts 
which resulted in Mexican raw ma- 
terials being fed in a deepening stream 
into U.S. war plants. Fifth columnists 
have been rounded up—some deport- 
ed, others interned. Axis businesses 
and property have been seized. Since 
last June, Mexico has been a belli- 
gerent ally of the United Nations and 
the government is working hard, un- 
der difficulties, to perfect its war effort. 

Messersmith is impressed by the 
sincerity, integrity and intelligence of 
Avila Camacho, quiet, horse-loving 
general who succeeded Cardenas two 
years ago. 

“The impact of the war has made 
thoughtful people cognizant of the 
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fact that Mexico’s economic future is 
bound up with ours,” Messersmith 
says. ‘““One of Camacho’s fundamental 
policies is that, whatever form the 
postwar world takes, the closest kind 
of economic collaboration is in the best 
interests of Mexico and the United 
States.” 

So Mexico’s railroads are being re- 
habilitated to haul an estimated mil- 
lion and a quarter tons of war ma- 
terials to the United States in 1943: 
strategic metals like zinc, lead, cop- 
per, mercury, antimony and mica; 
mahogany logs cut from sweltering 
Tehuantepec jungles for use in air- 
plane factories; alcohol, explosives; 
guayule for synthetic rubber; hene- 
quen for rope, and oil. 

The United States, for its part, is 
committed to help keep -Mexico’s 
economy running under strains of 
war. Besides railroad equipment, lease- 
lend material is crossing the Rio 
Grande for Mexico’s expanding army; 
machinery has been shipped south 
for a steel mill; 30 million dollars of 
Export Import Bank money has been 
loaned for highways; and other cred- 
its are coming. 

This influx of folding money has 
caused an eager twitching in the ten- 
der nostrils of that light-fingered gen- 
try, both Mexican and foreign, known 
to the trade as promoters. They sensed 
a kill. The collection of ‘get-rich- 
quickies that has snuggled*into the 
nooks of the Ritz bar in the past 18 
months, each one awaiting his turn to 
sell the government golden schemes, 
would have kept O. Henry or Damon 
Runyan in clover for a decade. 
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But Messersmith is poison to pro- 
motors. He prides himself on being 
able to smell them a mile away. He 
prefers feeding them cyanide, but that 
is not always convenient, so he merely 
makes them feel as uncomfortable as 
possible. 

The Ambassador’s acute likes and 
dislikes and his readiness to demon- 
strate them have not contributed to 
his popularity. He is not the popular 
type. He couldn’t be, and remain 
Messersmith: a public servant utterly 
and completely devoted to his job. 
The foreign editor of one of the United 
States’ leading newspapers calls him 
“one of the most selfless officers in the 
foreign service.” 

American correspondents, mentally 
stiff-armed at first by his apparent 
coolness, have grown to regard him 
a valuable friend and excellently in- 
formed contact. He sees them as regu- 
larly as work permits and talks with 
surprising frankness, often exploding 
his feelings with a well-aimed piece of 
profanity. 

Nor is Messersmith a diplomat’s 
diplomat. He will pitch precedent 
and protocol out the window, if nec- 
essary. After meeting Foreign Minis- 
ter Padilla, with whom he has be- 
come close friends, and presenting 
credentials to the President, he started 
out to call on every minister in the 
cabinet. An almost unheard of pro- 
cedure—but he met them all. 

Messersmith drives himself and his 
staff hard. He keeps three secretaries 
steadily busy and often drafts a fourth. 
A stern temper, combined with the 
cold blue Messersmith eye, is enough 
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to keep code clerks hopping. This 
rigid discipline harks back to school- 
teaching days, which he started at 18 
as master of a one-room school near 
Fleetwood, Pennsylvania, his birth- 
place. Before he took his first consular 
post at Fort Erie, Canada, he had 
worked up to head the Delaware state 
board of teachers’ examiners. 

He has a businessman’s passion for 
administrative detail, but his love is 
not wrapped in red tape. He is the one 
and complete boss. If somebody else 
hasn’t the time, or if Messersmith 
doesn’t like the way something is 
being done, George does it himself. 
But likely as not, while he is being in- 
tolerably precise with an assistant, 
he’s making a mental note to check 
whether his salary is adequate. 


THEN there’s the lighter vein. Re- 
cently a picture of a beautiful girl in 
an exquisite silver frame appeared on 
his office mantelpiece. His staff burned 
with curiosity. The Messersmiths have 
no children. Finally an associate asked 
the chief who she was. 

**T haven’t the faintest idea,” Mes- 
sersmith said owlishly. ““That frame 
was given Mrs. Messersmith by a 
friend, and the picture was in it when 
it came from the shop. I just thought 
I'd keep it around awhile and see 
what would happen.” 

The Ambassador’s dogged insis- 
tence that the State Department can 
be the only proper representation of 
the U.S. government abroad has em- 
broiled him in some torrid contro- 
versies, particularly with war agencies 
crying lustily for foreign representa- 
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tion of their own. Result is that in 
Mexico U.S. representation is Mes- 
sersmith’s own show, with every gov- 
ernment branch clearing its Mexican 
business through the embassy, whether 
they like it or not. 

Messersmith calls himself “by na- 
ture, one of the laziest men alive,” 
slightly in conflict with the fact that 
doctors have to call him down re- 
peatedly for working a 16-hour day. 
He nearly died of a stomach ulcer 
when he was consul general in Ant- 
werp 20 years ago, and has had to 
coddle his digestive machinery ever 
since. 

Virtually his only relaxation is de- 
tective stories, which Mrs. Messer- 
smith lugs home by the armful. They 
both like people, but entertain spar- 
ingly now because of the Ambassa- 
dor’s heavy work schedule. 

Messersmith is a Presbyterian, votes 
Democratic but pays little attention 
to politics. During recent inspired 
speculation that Edward J. Flynn 
might replace him as ambassador, 
worried friends wrote Messersmith. 

When he finally replied he said, “I 
lost no sleep.” 

The ordinary Mexican knows little 
of George Messersmith. Some like to 


take exception to his friendship with 
ex-King Carol of Rumania. Actually 
he likes Carol, thinks he did not 
knuckle under to Hitler—and that’s 
that. He spends much time with Mex- 
ican officials though, and those who 
know him trust and respect him. 

Messersmith learned Spanish while 
consul at Curacao, Dutch West In- 
dies, 26 years ago. He speaks it with 
a sort of rustic United States accent 
but understands it thoroughly, which 
is considered by discerning Americans 
a refreshing change of pace in the 
talents of American ambassadors be- 
low the Bravo. 

One of Messersmith’s mild loves 
used to be golf but, except for a game 
with Avila Camacho and Padilla on 
the President’s private course in Cuer- 
navaca last Spring, he hasn’t played 
since 1937. 

The score of this match was not a 
major consideration—but someone 
with imagination and an eye to di- 
plomacy got to the President’s caddy, 
and for posterity the card for the 
round totaled up as follows: 

Avila Camacho 79. 

Padilla 80. 

Messersmith 81. 

It was a nine-hole course. 


Calling AU Typeuriters! 


HE GOVERNMENT has been sending out an appeal for 600,000 type- 

writers which are badly needed by the Army, Navy and other 
government agencies. Only models made after January 1, 1935 can 
be accepted. Businesses, schools and private persons are asked to 
sell to the government, at a pre-arranged scale of prices, all standard- 
sized machines that are not absolutely essential. Authorized dealers 
and manufacturers’ branch offices are handling these transactions. 
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The Seventh Cross 


eho PERHAPS IN man’s memory 


were stranger trees felled than the 
seven plane trees growing the length of 
Barrack III. Their tops had been clipped 
and crossboards had been nailed to the 
trunks at the height of a man’s shoulder, 
so that at a distance the trees resembled 
SEVEN CTOSSES. 

The camp’s new commander, Sommer- 
feld by name, immediately ordered every- 
thing to be cut up into kindling wood. 
There was quite a difference between him 
and his predecessor, the gallant Fahren- 
berg. Whereas Fahrenberg might suddenly 
have had us all battered to bits, Sommer- 
feld would have the men lined up and 
every fourth one beaten to a pulp. That 
we did not know as yet. What if we had 
known it? What would it have amounted 
to, compared with what we felt when the 
six trees, and finally the seventh one, were 
cut down? A small triumph, assuredly, con- 
sidering our helplessness and our convicts’ 


clothing—but a triumph nevertheless which 
suddenly made us conscious of our own 
power, that power we had for a long time 
permitted ourselves to regard as being 
merely one of the earth's common forces, 
reckoned in measures and numbers, though 
it is the only force that is able suddenly 
to increase immeasurably and incalculably, 
transcending all obstacles. 

Softly, with an oblique look toward the 
SA guard outside the barred window and 
without moving his lips, Erwin said: 
“<The seventh one!” On every face there 
was a faint strange smile, a mixture of 
heterogeneous elements, of hope and scorn, 
of helplessness and daring. We held our 
breaths. The rain beat fitfully against the 
boards and the tin roof. 

Erich, the youngest of us, glanced out 
of the corners of his eyes, in which were 
merged his own inmost thoughts as well 
as ours, and voiced our query: “‘Where 
is he now, I wonder!”’ 


Condensed from the book published at $2.50 by Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, 
copyright, 1942, by Little, Brown and Co. 





by Anna Seghers 


No MATTER HOw long he had pon- 
dered his escape, alone and with 
Wallau, no matter how many minute 
details he had weighed, or how much 
he had thought of the mighty course 
a new existence would take, during 
the first minutes of his flight he was 
only an animal escaping into the life- 
bringing wilderness, while blood and 
fur still clung to the trap. Since the 
discovery of the escape, the wailing 
of the sirens had penetrated the 
country for miles, calling to life the 
little villages enveloped in the thick 
autumn fog. 

George crouched deeper, though 
the soil beneath him gave. He might 
be sucked under before he dared 
leave this place. 

Though he had fled to escape sure 
death—no doubt at all that within the 
next few days they would have 
destroyed him and the other six— 
death in the swamp appeared to 
him utterly simple and without terror, 
as if it were another death than 
the one from which he had fled, a 
death completely free, not death at 
the hand of man. 

Six feet above him, along the wil- 
lowed embankment, the guards and 
their dogs were running. George’s hair 
stood on end; his skin crept. Near by, 
he heard someone cursing and recog- 
nized Mannsfeld’s voice. George slid 
still deeper. By now his feet felt the 
projection which at this point could 
support a man. 

Suddenly something new began. It 
was only moments later that he 
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realized that nothing had begun, but 
something had ceased: the sirens. 
That was the new thing: the quiet- 
ness. The guards above him ran be- 
hind their dogs to the end of the 
willowed embankment. There was a 
slight report, another followed, a 
splashing sound, and the dogs’ hard 
barks mingled with another thin bark 
that was quite powerless against the 
former. That could not have been a 
dog, or a human voice either. Quite 
likely that the man they were now 
dragging away no longer had the 
semblance of a human being. “Al- 
bert, I’m sure,” thought George. 
“Got him all right,” thought George, 
as one thinks in a dream. “Got him 
all right.” It could not actually be 
that now already there were only six 
of them. 

George grabbed at the brambles 
and crawled slowly to one side. Sud- 
denly he was shaken by an attack 
of abject fright which had nothing 
in common with any dream. He 
simply clung to the outer rim of the 
ditch, his belly flat against the ground. 
And as suddenly as it had come, it 
was gone. 

All at once three men came climb- 
ing down the outer decline not more 
than ten yards away. Again George 
recognized Mannsfeld’s voice. He 
recognized Ibst by his cursing, not 
by his voice; it was quite thin with 
rage —a veritable old woman’s 
screech. The third voice appallingly 
close—““They are liable to step on 
my head,” thought George—was that 
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of Meissner, who used to come to the 
barrack at night summoning indi- 
vidual men. 

A second attack of fright, a fist 
crushing his heart. Not to be human 
now, to be able to take root, a willow 
bushamong willow bushes, to grow 
bark and branches instead of arms! 
Meissner stepped down onto the turf 
and began to roar like a bull. Sud- 
denly he stopped. ‘“Now he sees me,” 
thought George. All at once he be- 
came entirely calm, no longer any 
trace of fear. “This is the end!” 

Meissner climbed farther down to 
join the others. They were now wait- 
ing on the turf between the embank- 
ment and the road. For a moment 
George was saved by the fact that he 
was much nearer than they could ex- 
pect. If he had made a dash for it, 
they would surely have grabbed him 
now on the turf. Strange indeed that, 
wildly and unconsciously, he had 
stuck unwaveringly to his original 
plan. Plans evolved in sleepless nights 
—what power they retain in the hour 
when all planning comes to nought. 

Again the siren subsided. George 
crawled sideways. One of his feet 
slipped. A marsh snipe gave such a 
violent start that fright made George 
loose his hold upon the shrubs. The 
snipe darted into the rush grass with 
a harsh rustling sound. George lis- 
tened. They must all be listening now. 
Why does one have to be a human 
being, and if so, why of all beings 
must it be I, George? All the rushes 
had sprung back again; nobody came. 
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George felt utterly unable to move. 
His knees were raw, his arms dis- 
jointed. Suddenly in the shrubbery 
he saw Wallau’s pale face with its 
pointed nose... All at once the shrub- 
bery was alive with Wallau faces. 

That passed. Again he became al- 
most calm. Coolly he thought: “‘Wal- 
lau and Fuellgrave and myself, we’ll 
get away. We three are the best of 
them. Beutler they’ve got. Belloni may 
get away too. Adlinger is too old. 
Pelzer is too soft.” He turned on his 
back and saw that it was already day. 
The fog had lifted. 


ZB 


—<—_— 
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For A LONG TIME 
after Fahrenberg, 
the commander, 
had received the 
report, he felt that 
this unbearable 
reality must be a dream from which 
he would presently awake. God, of 
whom he was only then reminded, 
could not possibly permit this report 
to be true. Seven prisoners escaped 
from his camp at one time! 

Suddenly the alarm clock which, 
following his old custom, Fahrenberg 
had put on a chair beside his field bed, 
started ringing. Six-fifteen—the usual 
day should have begun; Fahrenberg’s 
day, the command of Westhofen. 

Between the commander’s quarters, 
a solid brick building, and Barrack 
III along which a number of plane 
trees grew, lay a kind of square which 
among themselves they called the 
Dancing Ground. Here in the open, 
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the siren pierced one’s brain with a 
vengeance. Suddenly was heard a 
thin and at first inexplicable sound, 
partly obliterated by the siren. There 
were words of command, and a new 
scraping of boots on the Dancing 
Ground. After listening briefly, Fah- 
renberg went out—Beutler, the first 
captured fugitive, was being dragged 
toward the Dancing Ground. It was 
possibly thanks to a well-directed kick 
or two that Beutler was able to slide 
the last few feet in front of the squad 
all by himself—not on his knees, but 
sideways, face up. As he landed, there 
was something in that face that made 
it look peculiar. It was laughing. Ly- 
ing there in his bloody rags, blood 
oozing from his ears, the man ac- 
tually seemed to be convulsed with 
silent laughter which exposed his 
large shiny teeth. 

When George stuck his head out of 
the rushes the fog hung so high that it 
revealed a clump of trees behind a 
vinegar factory. How long had he 
been crawling? His clothing had 
merged with the slimy soil, as if he 
were dragging the entire swamp along 
with him. A whistle from the direction 
of the Liebacher Au was answered by 
one so startlingly near that George 
dug his teeth into the soil. “Crawl!” 
had been Wallau’s advice. Wallau 
had been in the War and in the Ruhr 
and in the fighting in Central Germany 
—why, the man had been wherever 
anything was happening. “See that 
you keep crawling, George! Never 
think you’ve been discovered. Many 
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are captured because they think 
they've been found, and they do 
something foolish.” 

Between the faded shrubs George 
peered over the edge of the ditch. 
Leaning back against the brick wall, 
a guard was so easily within his 
reach that it was torture to hide in- 
stead of jumping at his throat. He 
slid farther along the ditch, almost 
as far as the spot where the man had 
just been standing. Wallau had care- 
fully explained that here was where 
the ditch went underneath the road; 
whether and how it went after that, 
Wallau himself hadn’t known. “This 
ditch,” George said to himself, “runs 
beneath the factory and serves as a 
drain.”” He would have to wait for 
the guard to turn. Every part of his 
brain was occupied, every muscle 
tensed, every second filled. But when 
he had forced himself into the 
nauseous, foul smelling drain, he sud- 
denly felt faint. This ditch was not 
meant to be crawled through, but 
only to suffocate in. Rage struck at 
him—he was no sewer rat, this was 
no place for his final exit. Fortunately 
the factory grounds were not large, 
perhaps fifty yards wide. Where he 
emerged on the other side of the wall 
the field sloped gently upward to the 
highway, toward which a path led 
obliquely. George could go no farther. 
Squatting down, he was violently sick. 

An old man with two pails slung 
across his shoulders by a rope was 
coming through the field. In West- 
hofen he was called Pigwidgeon. So 
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doubled over with age was he that 
his shaggy cape-like felt cloak almost 
dragged along the ground. One did 
not need the stick with which Pig- 
widgeon tapped at every step to see 
that he was blind. When his stick hit 
a flat boulder in his path, Pigwidgeon 
gave a grunt of satisfaction, and sat 
down on the stone for a brief rest. 

George stared blankly at the ob- 
viously blind man. The cloak! Get it! 
Wallau’s counseling voice seemed to 
whisper to him. Noiselessly approach- 
ing the sleeping man, George stealth- 
ily took the cape and put it over his 
shoulders. His nausea over, he felt 
he must proceed. At first he had 
planned to go to Erlenbach, far from 
the Rhine, but now he did not dare 
cross the highway. He would have 
to change his plan. Shoulders 
hunched, head down, he trudged 
across the field, prepared for a hail 
of shots. He stabbed his toe into the 
loose earth and thought: “Any mo- 
ment now, my dear fellow, there’ll 
be a shout, a report, and your knees 
will buckle, bidding you irresistibly 
to throw yourself on the ground.” 
Then came the thought: “They'll 
shoot me in the legs so they can drag 
me off alive.” 

Suddenly, so suddenly that she must 
have sprung up from the ground, he 
saw a little girl standing in front of 
him. The child ran off to an old 
woman, her grandmother, who also 
suddenly appeared on the road. “From 
now on you'll get a piece of string 
for your hair. There!” said the old 
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woman with a cackle. And to George: 
“She could do with a new hair ribbon 
every day.” “Why don’t you cut her 
braids off?” he asked. “What an 
idea!” tittered the old woman. 
Keeping close to the woman and 
her grandchild, George walked to- 
ward the highway. They went a little 
distance along it without meeting 
anyone. To their right rose a long 
wall, its top encrusted with broken 
glass. Suddenly without sounding its 
horn, a motorcycle came rushing up 
from behind them; the woman and 
child hastily flattened themselves 
against the wall. George scaled the 
wall almost with one leap and now 
lay panting on the other side of it. 
The cape slipped off his shoulders, 
but anyone seeing it on the ground 
would have thought it belonged to the 
old woman pressed against the wall 
in panic. The broken glass had made 
George’s hands bleed; there was a 
deep gash under his left thumb and 
his clothing was cut through to the 
flesh. “Got me!” thought George, 
huddled against the wall. The SA 
patrol, spying the cloak, dismounted 
and looked at it with suspicion. About 
to blow his whistle, the SA man 
heard Pigwidgeon’s excited voice 
coming from the direction of the vine- 
gar factory: ““My cape! My cape! I 
can’t find it!” As fast as he dared go, 
his stick prodding the ground all 
around him, the blind man came in 
the SA man’s direction. ““Heh you!” 
shouted the latter. ““Here’s your cape. 
Why can’t you hold on to things?” 
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“Where? Ah yes, it’s mine. But 
how strange . . . I could have sworn 
.. .” Grunting disgustedly, the SA 
man swung himself onto the seat of 
his motorcycle and was off with a 
roar. George felt no relief when it 
flew past, going in the direction of the 
Westhofen camp. Suddenly conscious 
of the pain, he felt like biting off 
his hand above the wrist. 


IN FRONT OF THE 

narrow left side of 

a school stood a 

shed which ob- 

structed George’s 

view. He eyed it 

musingly, then crawled toward it. 
Inside, it was quiet and dark; there 
was an odor of bast. Now that every- 
thing depended no longer on his 
quick judgment but on what is usually 
called luck, he became cool and calm. 
From the lining of a jacket he tore 
himself some rags and, using his teeth 
and his right hand, bandaged the 
injured member. Taking his time to 
to inspect the clothes, he finally picked 
out a thick brown jacket of Man- 
chester velvet with a zipper and an 
old pair of dusty work pants. He put 
them on right over his own bloody, 
sweaty tatters. Suddenly he realized 
that he could not get out of the shed. 
He was looking up dully when a 
sudden thought struck him: Pick up the 
machine part near the stairs. Carrying the 
piece of machinery on his shoulder, 
he succeeded in making his way be- 
tween the greenhouse and the school 
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along the road that ran parallel to the 
highway. He could hear the gentle 
but insistent voice: Keep on! Keep on! 
Suddenly the village was in an up- 
roar. Whistles sounded from one end 
to the other. “Everybody into their 
houses!” Heavy gates creaked. George 
put down the piece of machinery, 
slipped through the nearest gate, and 
hid behind a pile of wood. It was 
past noon. The trap was sprung. 

In the meantime, Hellwig, a lanky, 
blond young fellow with clever eyes, 
had searched the whole shed for his 
coat. At first he was surprised, then 
alarmed, then enraged. “If I catch 
that fellow, Pll kill him!’ he shouted. 

Kohler, a middle-aged gardener, 
who came from the same village as 
Hellwig, was repairing the road a 
few yards from where the cordon was 
drawn, obviously unaffected by all the 
excitement. Hellwig’s pale face had 
by now become red, and he was 
answering all questions eagerly and 
with an air of importance. He stopped 
again in front of old Kohler, probably 
because the fellow hadn’t asked him a 
single question. 

“I am to get my jacket back,” said 
Hellwig. 

“That so?” 

‘I had to describe it very minutely.” 

“And did you describe it very mi- 
nutely?” asked the gardener coolly, 
without looking up from his work. 

“TI sure did; I had to,” said the lad. 

“Don’t worry, you’ ll get your jacket 
back. While you're still sporting it, 
when you go out with your girl, that 
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fellow’—vaguely pointing across the 
land—“will be dead a long time.” 
The boy frowned. ‘‘Well, so what?” 
heasked suddenly, grufflyandsnappily. 
“Oh, nothing,” answered the gar- 
dener, “‘nothing at all.” 


AT THAT MOMENT 
a fearful howling 
came from the 
street beyond the 
gate, a howling 
that a human voice 
could never produce. But at the same 
time it was no animal sound, either. 
It was as if some hitherto entirely un- 
known creature had suddenly come 
forth. When George heard it, his eyes 
began to glow and he bared his teeth. 
His throat tensed as if he himself 
were harboring something that he 
must now bellow forth with those of 
his own kind. 

At the same time, though, an 
invulnerable, unquenchable inner 
voice arose, soft, pure, and clear; and 
he knew that he was now ready to die 
as, to be sure, he had not always lived, 
but had always desired to live: brave- 
ly and quietly. 

Out of the house, through the yard, 
and into the street streamed the boys. 
We’ve got him. Look, look! Next door 
at Wurm’s house! He’d been crouch- 
ing in the dog house. Oh, and spec- 
tacles, yes, the fellow wore glasses. 

“Spectacles,” mused George. “That 
must have been Pelzer. What did he 
want to come here for?” 

George was lying out under the 
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gray-blue sky in a furrow in the 
field, about a hundred yards from the 
highway to Oppenheim. Not to get 
caught now! To be in the city by 
nightfall! The city! It was like a cave 
with hiding places and winding pas- 
sages. From the beginning he had 
planned to be in Frankfurt by night 
and to go on to the suburbs and Leni. 

Stronger than all fear, stronger 
than hunger and thirst and the 
damned throbbing in his hand (blood 
had long since soaked through the 
rag), stronger than all this was a 
desire to remain lying there and trust 
in the approaching night. 

He tried to imagine what Wallau 
would advise. There was no doubting 
what he would say: “Jf you want to 
die, stay where you are. Tear a rag from 
your jacket for a new bandage. Go on to 
the city. Anything else is nonsense.” 

George turned over on his belly, 
Tears came to his eyes as he pulled 
the blood-encrusted rag from his hand. 
He felt nauseated once more when he 
looked at the stiff, blackish-blue little 
lump that was his thumb. Tomorrow 
he’d have to find someone to fix up 
his hand. Suddenly he realized that 
he was expecting all kinds of things 
of the morrow, as if time in its flux 
carried one along automatically. If 
he didn’t succeed in reaching Frank- 
furt before night, he might send Leni 
a message. Since his escape he had 
not thought of her, except as he 
thought of some guiding mark in the 
road, or of that first gray stone. How 
much energy he’d wasted on dreams, 
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dreams of this girl whom luck had 
put in his path three weeks to the day 
before his arrest. “I can’t picture her 
to myself any more,” he thought. 
Wallau, yes, and all the others too. 

The first lights were whisking along 
the highway. George climbed over 
the ditch. A sudden flash through his 
mind: “‘You’ll never get me!” The 
same flash propelled him on to a 
brewery truck. At first he was dizzy 
with pain, for he’d had to use his in- 
jured hand in jumping. Almost im- 
mediately, so it seemed to him, but 
actually it was fifteen minutes, they 
drove into a yard on a street in Op- 
penheim. Only now did the driver 
notice that he had a passenger. “‘Beat 
it!’ he growled. They rolled along 
for a few minutes at a fifty-mile clip. 
Suddenly the driver braked on the 
empty, open road. “Get down,” he 
ordered. George jumped down, bruis- 
ing his hand again and started to 
walk along the streetcar rails toward 
the center of a little village. One of 
the thousands of doors would surely 
open hospitably if only he could find 
it! In the meantime, bells of the 
cathedral had begun to peal, so near 
and strong that the very wall against 
which exhaustion had forced him to 
lean seemed to reverberate. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that in so vast an 
edifice there ought to be no dearth 
of chairs. He looked for the entrance; 
it was a door, not a gate. Still marvel- 
ing at actually being able to get in, 
he collapsed on the nearest end of the 
nearest bench. “Here,” he thought, 
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“TI can rest.” Then the sexton came 
stalking along between the pillars, 
announcing in a loud and crusty 
voice that it was closing time. George 
ducked behind a large baptismal font. 
The sexton locked the door. 

George had been successful. No 
sooner did the cathedral open than he 
assumed the role of early churchgoer. 
If only his hand were not causing 
him so much trouble. Why must there 
always be some tiny bit of nonsense 
to ruin everything? He felt himself 
pushed along by the people through 
the side door of the cathedral and 
into a short little street. When the 
cool damp air hit his face, George 
was done for. His legs slid from under 
him, and he found himself in a heap 
on the pavement. He pulled himself 
together and, propped against the 
wall, looked hungrily and miserably 
toward the market whose stalls were 
being put up under the fogbound 
lanterns. The street lights were still 
lit, but they were useless. The oppo- 
site row of houses was already visible 
through the haze of the autumn morn- 
ing. He noticed a sign: DR. HERBERT 
LOEWENSTEIN. 

‘“‘Here’s the man who’s got to help 
me,” thought George. Resolutely, he 
walked up the stairs leading to the 
physician’s office. 

For a moment there was silence as 
he entered the waiting room. Every- 
one there looked at him briefly. At 
last he was facing the doctor. Name, 
address, occupation, please. He said 
whatever came into his mind. The 
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walls were beginning to sway; he felt 
himself gliding down an abyss of 
white and glass and nickel, a meti- 
culously clean abyss. While he was 
gliding he heard the doctor’s voice 
make obligatory reference to his being 
a Jew. A smell reminded him of the 
aftermath of all cross-examinations 
when iodine and bandages were being 
applied. “Sit down,” said the phy- 
sician, beckoning to him. 

On first seeing George, he had 
thought that this patient made a 
thoroughly unfavorable impression. 
He was quite familiar with the symp- 
toms: no gaping wounds, no abscesses, 
a very delicate, thin shading above 
and below the eyes—in this case it 
had already grown into a blackish 
compact shadow. What could ail the 
man? 

He began to undo the ragged band- 
age. An accident? He was aware of 
an uneasiness at the mere sight of 
this man, a feeling that grew stronger 
when he saw the bandage. From the 
lining of a jacket? He undid it very 
slowly. What kind of man was this, 
anyway? Old? Young? His preoccu- 
pation grew. He looked at the hand 
which now lay exposed before him. 
The glass splinters had to be removed 
now. He set to work with the pincers, 
but the man’s eyes restrained him. 
He stopped short. Turning away slow- 
ly, the physician felt himself go white 
to his very lips. As he looked at him- 
self in the mirror above the wash basin 
the dark shadows had spread to his 
own face. He closed his eyes. He 
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soaped his hands and washed with 
infinite slowness, letting the water 
run. For the first time he smelled the 
chloroform as only his patients usually 
smelled it. ““Why did the man come 
to me of all people? To me? Why?” 
He turned off the water and dried 
his hands. Then he adjusted his syringe. 
Turning George’s sleeve back, he not- 
iced that the man was not wearing a 
shirt. ““That does not concern me,” he 
said to himself. “I’m concerned only 
with the hand.” 

Later George slid his bandaged 
hand into his jacket and said: ““Thanks 
very much!” The doctor had meant 
to ask for some money, but the man 
had thanked him in a tone that sug- 
gested he believed himself treated 
without charge. Though he reeled a 
bit when he left, the doctor thought 
now that after all the chief trouble 
had been his hand. George went 
where the crowds were densest. 
Apples, grapes, and cauliflowers 
danced before his eyes. Dizzy with 
exhaustion he swayed about among 
the stalls of the market. Then he 
forced himself to leave and went past 
the markets toward the Rhine. 


A CROWD HAD 
ae) collected in a busy 
street near the Cen- 


tral Railroad Sta- 
tion in Frankfurt. 
People were cran- 
ing their necks. There was a big 
hotel, the Savoy, in one of the blocks 
of houses, and a sneak thief was being 
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hunted. Nobody seemed surprised to 
see not only an unusually large squad 
of policemen but also a number of 
SSmen. The object of pursuit, Belloni, 
known in everyday life as Anton 
Meier, was crouching behind a chim- 
ney on the Savoy roof. Belloni’s view 
from behind his chimney was limited. 
He could not see the streets full of 
people who were avidly following the 
search, eager to take part in it. Above 
the low iron grating of the sloping 
roof he could see only the outmost 
edge of the plain. While the crowd 
waited down below, he, on his roof, 
also waited with the bold calmness 
that he had learned as a child, the 
same calmness with which, as an 
acrobat, he had charmed the audience. 

Three hours ago they had tried to 
arrest him in a flat owned by the 
mother of one of his former fellow 
performers. This chap had been a 
member of his troupe until an acci- 
dent disabled him. The police, how- 
ever, had, among other things, made 
up a list of all the troupes to which he 
had ever belonged. To keep a watch 
on all these performers involved hard- 
ly more difficulty than surrounding a 
few blocks of houses. Belloni had 
jumped through a window and run 
through several streets in the direction 
of the Central Station. After two 
hair’s-breadth escapes, he dashed into 
the hotel through the revolving doors. 
He was wearing the new clothes he 
had gotten the day before, and his 
bearing was so calm and correct that 
he crossed the lobby without being 
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stopped. The little money he had in 
his pocket made him once more enter- 
tain a slight hope of taking a train 
away from the city. 

Now he no longer had any hope. 
Carefully and calmly he slid down the 
sloping roof a few yards until he 
reached a small walled-in chimney 
near the railing. He still thought he 
had not yet been discovered. He 
peeked under the railing and saw 
the black crowd hemming in the 
block of houses. Then he realized that 
he was lost. Worse than lost. He 
knew that these people crowded the 
streets to make a fugitive’s escape im- 
possible. The infinite shimmering space 
seemed to invite an artistic perform- 
ance that he felt was beyond him. 
Should he try to climb down, or 
should he simply wait? Either one was 
senseless; the manifestation of fear as 
senseless as the evidence of courage. 
But he would not have been Belloni, 
had he not chosen the latter. He 
stretched his legs downward until 
his feet reached the railing. 

Belloni had been seen when he 
was squatting behind the second chim- 
ney. “Into the feet,”’ said one of the 
two men who were hiding behind a 
signboard on the edge of the next 
house. The other one took aim as the 
first man had ordered. In spite of the 
pain, Belloni had not loosened his 
grip; he held on all the more firmly. 
Creeping between the chimney and 
one corner of the roof, he left a trail 
behind him. Then he rolled against 
the railing. Once more he summoned 
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all his strength and swung himself 
over the low railing, before they could 
get to him. 

He plunged into the hotel yard, so 
that in the end the crowd had to dis- 
perse, cheated out of the expected ex- 
perience. Afterward, in the conjec- 
tures of the idlers, in the excited re- 
ports of the women, Belloni kept 
floating above the roofs for hours, 
part ghost, part bird. When he died in 
the hospital toward noon (he had 
not been killed immediately) two 
men were still arguing about him. 

**All you have to do is issue a death 
certificate,” said the younger of the 
two physicians to the older one. “What 
do you care about his feet? They were 
not the cause of his death.”” Overcom- 


ing a slight feeling of nausea, the 
older man did as the young one 
suggested. 


MEANWHILE, 

George had found 

his way down to 

the Rhine and was 

now trudging 

downstream along 

the raised sandy promenade beside 
the highroad. At his elbow someone 
was leaning over the railing. Looking 
at him, George saw that he was a 
riverman in a dark-blue pullover. 
*‘What do they charge here for a 
jacket like that?” asked the riverman. 
‘““Twenty marks,”’ answered George. 
He meant to walk away but the ques- 
tion had loosened a thought in his 
mind. At that moment there came 
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from the direction of the city a little 
man with a fishing pole and a tiny 
pail, such as children play with in 
the sand. “Ah, there comes Pickerel,” 
said the man, chuckling. 

The riverman felt the material of 
George’s jacket. “Does it wear well?” 
he asked. 

“It sure does,” answered George. 
He lowered his eyelids because he was 
afraid the brightness of his eyes might 
betray him. 

*“My girl knits me a pullover every 
season.” 

“Ah,” said George, “when the 
heart’s init...” 

“‘Want to swap?” 

When the exchange had been made, 
George went on downstream at a 
run rather than a walk. Suddenly 
someone at his side called out: “Hey, 
there!’ and Pickerel came prancing 
after him. “Where are you bound 
for?”’ he asked. 

George pointed straight ahead. 
*‘Following the Rhine.” 

Pickerel said: “I hope you don’t 
mind my company.” George kept 
silent. They walked along for some 
time, Pickerel talking constantly. Wil- 
low bushes began to make their ap- 
pearance, reminding George of West- 
hofen. “Here we are,”’ said Pickerel. 

George was staring straight ahead. 
They were standing on a point of 
land. Before them and to the right 
and left lay the Rhine; there was no 
going ahead. 

Pickerel, observing George’s startled 
face, began to laugh. “I fooled you, 
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all right. Just because you were in 
such a hurry.” At that moment the 
willows parted and a policeman with 
a tiny mustache said cheerfully: “Heil 
Hitler, Pickerel! Come now let’s see 
your fishing license. And what about 
you over there? Got your papers?” 
George, who had first taken a few 
slow, casual steps toward the willow 
bushes, was now walking faster. 
“Halt!” the policeman shouted. Sud- 
denly the two of them were running 
after George, the policeman and Pick- 
erel. George let them pass him. How 
like the Westhofen stench it all was: 
silvery puddles and willows, the sound 
of whistles. 

Finished,” he said, not knowing 
himself what he meant by it, whether 
it was his strength or his weakness that 
was finished. He got up and walked 
on. George ran on into the evening, 
so misty and still that it gave him a 
sense of elusiveness. At every step he 
told himself that the next step would 
surely be the last one. Every step, 
however, was but the next to the last. 
There were no longer any bridges 
here, but there was a landing place 
at every village. George had left one 
after another of them behind him. 
The moment to cross to the other 
bank had yet to come. If a man’s 
energies are focused upon one point, 
everything—instinct as well as reason 
—will transmit a warning to him. 
But to have two minutes of Wallau’s 
company, no matter in what hell... 

If Wallau succeeded in getting 
to a certain Rhenish town, there was 
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hope that he could get out of the 
country. His wife, who had carefully 
prepared the next stage of his flight, 
was waiting there. Frau Wallau knew, 
on the evening of the second day, 
that the jail break itself had been suc- 
cessful. She could not know when her 
husband would arrive at the Bach- 
mann’s bungalow on the allotment 
garden plot near Worms. 

Unfortunately, in addition to the 
members of Wallau’s family, a num- 
ber of persons fell under suspicion— 
among them Bachmann. At his first 
and second questioning he denied 
everything. But under pressure he ad- 
mitted that Wallau’s wife had cached 
things in his bungalow near Worms. 

Wallau was arrested on this bunga- 
low plot at eleven-twenty at night. 

* * * 

The bringing in of Wallau made upon 
us prisoners about the same impression as 
the fall of Barcelona or Franco’s entry 
into Madrid or some other event that 
showed clearly that the enemy had all the 
power in the world on his side. So strongly 
did most of us consider these fugitives to 
be part of ourselves that we felt as though 
they were our emissaries. If one stroke, no 
matter how tiny, proved successful agatnst 
the enemys alleged omnipotence, every- 
thing was won. This feeling soon gave 
way to terror and even despair when one 
after another was brought back compara- 
tively quickly. Now that Wallau himself 
had been caught, we bawled as if we had 
been little children. We were all of us lost 
now, we thought. A whole generation was 
to be annihilated. The almost unprecedented 
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in history, the most terrible thing that 
could happen to a people, was now to be 
our fate: a no-man’s land was to be estab- 
lished between the generations, which old ex- 
periences would not be able to traverse. If 
we fight and fall and another takes up the 
flag and fights and falls too, and the next 
one grasps it and he too falls—that is 
natural, for nothing can be gained without 
sacrifice. But what if there ts no longer 
anyone to take up the flag, simply be- 
cause he does not know its meaning? 
a 

FAHRENBERG HAD the report, that, 
while George Heisler himself was, 
alas, at large, the garment that was 
known to have covered his worthless 
carcass had fallen into the hands of 
the law. Shortly after the barter, the 
riverman had taken the jacket to a 
second-hand dealer. The dealer had 
been warned and had immediately 
called the policeman. Then Pickerel 
was easily located. There remained 
the identification of the jacket. 

“Fritz, Fritz,” they were shouting 
at him at school, “‘your jacket’s been 
found.”? When Fritz heard these words 
he felt everything whirl around inside 
of him. He ran out and glanced into 
the greenhouse. The gardener was 
there. ““My jacket’s been found.” 

Without turning around, the man 
said: ‘Uh-huh? That means they’re 
close on his heels. Who knows, though, 
perhaps after all it isn’t yours. So 
have a look at it.” 

Fritz was taken to the office of the 
commissar at Westhofen. There on 
the table lay his jacket, brown and 
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clean, not at all filthy as he had im- 
agined. Fritz touched the sleeve. He 
drew his hand back. 

“Well, isn’t it yours?” 

Fritz lowered his eyes and said al- 
most inaudibly: ‘‘No, sir.” 

When he got back to school he ex- 
plained: “It wasn’t mine at all.” 
Everybody laughed in surprise. The 
gardener cast a smile at the boy. 


GEORGE pur- 
a sued his way until 
he finally arrived 


at Hoechst. He 

waited in despair 

for the change of 
shifts that would fill the streets and 
taverns. Now he was standing jammed 
in tightly in one of the first crowded 
streetcars that rolled out of Hoechst. 
The nearer he came to his goal, the 
stronger grew the impression that he 
was being awaited. He got off the car 
and passed through a few quiet streets 
with front gardens. How his heart 
struggled against entering the house! 
A few of the windows were already 
lighted. Should he ring or knock? He 
knocked softly. ““Yes?”” said a young 
woman, opening the door a crack. 

“Is Miss Leni at home?” asked 
George. The woman stared at him, 
and into her healthy face and her 
round blue eyes came an expression 
of alarm. 

*‘No one here by that name,” said 
the woman hoarsely. “See that you 
get out of here immediately.” 

“Leni,” he said calmly and firmly, 
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as if he wanted to implore his own 
Leni of the past to leave for his sake 
the body of the buxom, prosaic, 
aproned woman into which she had 
been bewitched. “Why, Leni, listen 
to me. It is I. Don’t you know me?” 

“No, I don’t,” said the woman. 
She barricaded herself behind the 
kitchen table as George quickly pushed 
into the room. He circled the table. 
She shielded her face with her arm. 
With one hand he grabbed her by 
the hair, with the other he jerked 
down her arm. In a voice one might 
use to speak to a toad which one 
knew had once been a human being, 
he said: “Stop it, Leni, and recognize 
me, I’m George.” 

Her eyes became saucers. Implor- 
ingly, she said: “But I don’t know 
you.” 

He let go of her and took a step 
backward. “‘Very well,” he said. “‘Just 
give me the money and some clothes.” 

For a moment she was silent and 
then with renewed sauciness she an- 
swered: ‘“‘We give nothing to stran- 
gers. Only directly to the winter aid.” 

Slowly, his hand on the latch, he 
turned around and went down the 
stairs. Slowly he shuffled on along the 
edge of the pavement. He wanted to 
make himself believe that another 
Leni with long swinging steps was 
coming to meet him. But now he 
could see Leni as she had actually 
been at the time: neither romantic 
nor prosaic, but quite ready to go 
through fire for her lover of the mo- 
ment, to cook his meals or to distrib- 
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ute propaganda literature for him. 

George walked on and on, although 
the soles of his feet were burning. 
Suddenly he decided to take advan- 
tage of the offer Belloni had made 
when they were planning the escape 
—the assistance of a Madame Marelli. 
Wallau’s voice counseled him to do so. 
Even while he stood in the flat Bel- 
loni had indicated, his old distrust 
returned. “Belloni sent me,” said 
George. 

Madame Marelli nodded. “Wait 
here a moment,” she said. The room 
was clustered with wearing apparel 
of all kinds and colors. Madame Mar- 
elli returned, her arms loaded with 
clothing. “Go ahead and change,” 
she said. Shaking her head, she looked 
at his emaciated body, but with no 
other curiosity than that of a mother. 
She was the type of woman who could 
make the Devil himself feel at ease. 
George lost his distrust. 

’ “Now you can hold up your head 
again and here are eight marks. Give 
my love to Belloni if you meet him.” 

“Thank you,” said George. Walk- 
ing down the stairs he again became 
suspicious—the street door might be 
watched. George felt both more at 
ease and strange in his new clothes. 
The night stretched before him. 

‘What am I to do?’”’ George asked 
himself. He could not very well vanish 
into thin air. He decided: ““The first 
slut that comes along.” But when 
he saw her come out from behind the 
shed in back of the freight station, 
she looked so much worse than even 
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his imagination had pictured her that 
he felt he could not bear to touch her. 
But no matter. With a show of hearti- 
ness he took her arm. They walked 
through several streets and on up the 
stairs to her room. 

“Be quiet and listen to me,” said 
George. “I’ve had some trouble and 
if you can manage to make me fall 
asleep, I'll treat you right. I don’t 
mind spending a little money.” 

She looked at him with surprise 
and said, “‘Done.” 

A man stuck his head in the room 
and with a lift of his eyebrows, he 
motioned her outside. She came back 
presently and said: “‘Don’t look at me 
so crossly, please don’t.” 

Later—what a miracle !—he actual- 
ly slept. Hours? Minutes? Slowly 
George returned to consciousness. 
He listened—waited. It seemed to 
him that he heard a noise on the 
stairs. ““Get out of here!” said George 
to himself. He jumped out of bed, 
through the window, and into the 
yard, landing on a pile of cabbages. 
He ran across the square, taking a zig- 
zag course, which suddenly brought 
him to the street on which he had 
lived happily years ago. He ran on 
through the yards, turned gasping 
into a doorway and listened. Again 
he was running through a maze of 
streets. He climbed over a low fence 
into a corner formed by yew hedges, 
sat down and drew a deep breath. 

How bell-like was the clarity of his 
wakefulness and how sad it was to be 
so fully awake! He was so miserable, 
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forsaken by all his good spirits. 

The route of his flight had pre- 
sumably been learned by now, and 
his exact description flashed every- 
where. He would have to get away 
from here. The whole town was a 
tortuous net in which he was already 
caught. He would have to slip through 
the meshes. How was he to get out 
of town? He might as well cower here 
until he was found. His mind re- 
belled madly, as if someone had ac- 
tually made this proposition to him. 
If there remained in him only the 
strength for one tiny movement in 
the direction of freedom, no matter 
how senseless and useless the move- 
ment, he would still want to make it. 
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FAHRENBERG 
did not know how 
to express his feel- 
ings when he got 
the report that the 
sweater which the 
fugitive George Heisler had obtained 
from the riverman, in exchange for 
the velvet coat, had been found in 
Madame Marelli’s flat. By now Heis- 
ler would be safe in Westhofen again, 
if one hadn’t given credence to the 
deposition of that fool gardener’s ap- 
prentice. Not to recognize one’s own 
jacket! Was that possible? Was there 
anything suspicious in that ‘quarter? 
So Heisler had after all gone back 
to his own town. The search was re- 
sumed with renewed vigor. All means 
of egress from the town—crossroads, 
stations, bridges -— were watched. 
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As George had foreseen, his home 
town and all the people who had ever 
been connected with his life had 
changed into a network of living 
traps. The net grew tighter and more 
artfully woven with every hour of 
police effort. 

“First of all,” said George to him- 
self, “I'll have to get something to 
cat or Ill be done for. “‘He felt a 
piercing pain in the pit of his stom- 
ach, almost as if he were being 
stabbed and were keeling over. ‘There 
ought to be an automat close by. 

“Perhaps Wallau is already out of 
the country,” he thought. “Belloni 
is sure to be. What mistakes have I 
made, that I got stuck here?’ George 
stepped into the rather crowded auto- 
mat. Two young lads had taken their 
cups and plates to one of the tables. 
They ate and exchanged small talk 
when one of them suddenly stopped. 
He did not even notice that his com- 
panion looked at him in surprise, 
turning to see what had attracted his 
attention. ““Do you know that fellow?” 

“Why, you know him, too. You 
used to.” His companion looked at 
him uncertainly. “I am sure that was 
George,” he continued quite frankly. 
“Yes, Heisler the fugitive.” 

With a faint smile the other one 
said: ‘‘Lord! You could have earned 
a nice bit of money.” 

“Could I? Could you?” 

Suddenly, they looked into each 
other’s eyes and picked up their work 
kits. They had been friends formerly, 
until the years when they refrained 
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from talking about the things that 
mattered, for fear of putting them- 
selves at the other’s mercy in the 
event that the other had changed. 
Now it had become clear that both 
of them had remained as they had 
been. Friends again, they left the 
buffet. 

George plodded steadily on with- 
out fear, without hope. He seemed to 
feel boring into his neck a pair of 
eyes which followed him incessantly. 
Instead of continuing to follow the 
tracks, he ran into a little park. He 
stopped suddenly. He simply could 
not resist turning around. A man 
stepped out of the group of people 
and walked toward George. They 
grinned at each other and shook 
hands. The man was Fuellgrabe, the 
fifth of the seven fugitives. They sat 
down on a sunny bench. 

Fuellgrabe said: “Do you know 
where I was heading for?” 

*“No, where?” 

“The Gestapo,” said Fuellgrabe. 
George remained silent. 

Fuellgrabe began: ‘‘Listen, 
George, do you know what’s going 
on at Westhofen? Do you know that 
everybody has been recaptured ex- 
cept you, myself and Aldinger? I 
suppose you haven’t read the papers. 
Here—look! For whom are they look- 
ing? You, me and Grandpa. I dare- 
say he got one on the head long 
ago and is lying in some ditch. He 
couldn’t have held out long. That 
leaves the two of us. They’ve got the 
others all right. They’ve got Wallau 
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and Pelzer, and Belloni. As for Beut- 
ler, I was there to hear his screams. 
I’m throwing up the sponge. That’s 
the most sensible thing to do. I can’t 
stand this fools’ dance another five 
minutes—and in the end they catch 
you.” 

George was conscious of a horror 
against which there was no struggling. 
He began to tremble. Fuellgrabe 
watched and then continued: “Be- 
lieve me, George, I’m going there at 
once.”’ His head nodded, “‘You’d best 
come along.” 

George gave a sudden start. ““You’re 
mad,” he said. ““You are mad,” said 
George. “You seem to think they'll 
hold their bellies with laughter.” 

“Laugh? Let them laugh. As long 
as they let me live. Come on!” said 
Fuellgrabe. 

George looked at the mouth from 
which these words had issued. “‘He’s 
already out of his senses,” thought 
George. Fuellgrabe got up and hur- 
ried away, disappearing so quickly 
behind the bushes that George had 
the feeling that the meeting had just 
been a dream. 

Presently he was seized with an 
attack of fear, as sudden and wild as 
in that first hour when he had cowered 
at the edge of the camp among the 
willow bushes. A cold shudder that 
shook body and soul with quick jerks 
went over him. Suddenly the attack 
passed. What was it that just happened 
to me? Can it be true, Wallau, that they 
got you? What are they doing to you? Be 
calm. George! You have plenty of good 
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Credit is herewith extended to Sovfoto for 
photographs used in Siege of a Russian City, 











company. It is somewhat scattered now, 
I know, but what does that matter? Heaps 
of company—dead and alive. 

Before he went to prison, in the life 
before death, there had been people 
upon whom he could rely absolutely. 
He weighed them, one after another. 
In the end George found four who 
passed the test. 

On the third-floor-left door, 
Roeder’s name was painted on a small 
piece of cardboard. George leaned 
against the wall and stared at the 
name as it if had pale-blue eyes and 
freckles, short arms and legs, intelli- 
gence and a heart. 

At that moment somebody came 
in from the street. His face turned 
toward the wall, George let Paul 
Roeder pass him going upstairs. He 
dragged himself to the nearest stair 
window and leaned against it, listen- 
ing. 

Roeder, however, instead of enter- 
ing the flat, also stopped and listened. 
Suddenly he turned and walked down- 
stairs. George went down another few 
steps. Roeder leaned over the banis- 
ter. ‘George!’ Without answering, 
George went on downstairs. Roeder, 
at his side in two leaps, again said: 
‘“‘George! Were you up at our 
place? Didn’t you recognize me just 
now?” 

Suddenly he sounded as if he were 
hurt: “‘It has taken you three years to 
remember Paul again. Oh well—come 


(Continued on page 201) 
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The Siege of a | Russian Cig 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE ’ 
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HIS 1S THE STORY of Leniagrad vnder si 

it might be the sfory of any Ruisian éity. Hs ge 
22, 1941, when Hitler attacked Russia, her people every- 
where had the same answer to violence—resist or die. 
They knew the whine of falling stee! and the flail of shrapnel . 
—daily they watched their best defenders join the nameless 
ranks of the dead. But somehow the lines held aad the . 
crooked cross of Germany failed to conquer. 

The following pictures are living reasons why. Wendell 
Willkie, who tells this story, personally brought them from 
Russia in the form of a movie film. Willkie arranged a pri- 
vate screening in Washington so that President Roosevelt 
might be the first American fo see, these heroic scenes. Now 
Coronet brings them to you—presenting a people for whom 
surrender is unthinkable, who hold in their hearts the key 
to victory and the strength to fight until if ls won. - 
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On the night of June 23rd, the Nazis _ Grandmothers, staunch workers, small 


bombed Leningrad with peace leaf- children—all preferred to die from 
lets. But these people were not to be shell or starvation rather than to re- 
moved by appeasement from the sky. treat in shame before the enemy. 














Thus all rose to the defense of their city. There was no one too old or too 
weak to seize a pick, an axe, a spade or a rifle. 














In the factories, the men of Leningrad organized to achieve an all-time 
production record. Many worked 38 hours without rest. 

















Others, as civilian trainees, shouldered guns and drilled grimly in the 
public squares. Marching feet sounded all night long. 
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And when their hour came, when the very suburbs became trenches, 
even the women went off to battle with their husbands. 











No one wasidle. For those who manned And though the roofs of Leningrad 
the assembly line by day stood their were windy and cold, nothing de- 
turn at airplane spotting by night. terred the vigil. But wait—here come 


the Nazi planes, droning death. 
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Now these courageous people listen in silence for the bombs to fall 


and obediently seek their shelters underground. 
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Of course some must work on in the midst of shelling, pausing only to 
make a joke about these invaders who scoffed at Russian morale. 
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There’s the first bomb. So many were to follow. Soon the toll of the 
dead mounted, and many of the city’s landmarks lay in ashes. But Russians 
said: “‘Nazi barbarians burn our city, but we will extinguish the flames. 











“They are demolishing our houses, but we will rebuild them. They are 
wounding our people, but we will heal them. They are killing our hus- 
bands, but sons and wives will replace them.” 
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And this might of the people made such miracles possible even though 
wrought in tears and anguish. This front line nurse, for instance, is the 
living symbol of their endurance... 











-and this worker who would not consider leaving his post. It was to these 
heroes that Shostakovitch wrote his Seventh Symphony—and its great 
crescendoes gave the spirit of Leningrad expression. 
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Winter came, a welcome ally—and the people of Leningrad forsook all 
means of travel, making their way on foot that fuel might be conserved. 














And in the frozen hours of the night, workers built fires in the plants 
to warm themselves that the output of arms might not°lag. 
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Yes—it would take more than the extremes of hardship to defeat such 
men and women. They had ways to mend broken supply lines — drawing 
their water from the ice on the streets. 
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They used only the minimum from their so limited stores of food—even 
the babies were shown no preference. 
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Of course, bravest of all were the city’s intrepid fighting men. Russian 
patrols stalked the woods, searching out Nazis on the prowl for a break 
in the lines or a well-stocked farm to molest. 





The enemy was cruel, fanatic of pur- massacre the entire population. These 
pose, willing to ravish the entire men had banked on an easy victory... 
countryside . . 





But they overlooked Leningrad’s crack snipers, expert woodsmen who 
knew how to camouflage themselves against the snow, who knew the art 
of killing. Here’s one of them now as he draws a bead on his man... 
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se And there’s one jess Nazi to kill. Yes— Russian gunsights were precise 
and soon German dead littered the path of advance, darkening the snow. 
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NAME Te ae land marched with them... 
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Many were taken prisoners—blinded by the freezing wind... 
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Their hearts were sore for home and the peace they had rejected. 
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And as Winter wore on, more and more crosses of the German dead grew 
in the snow outside Leningrad, bitter symbols of defeat. But the Russian 
city rejoiced; for the same crosses were their mark of freedom. 
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Finaliy, as Spring came on, hope also came—and the women pitched in 
to clean their city and prepare it for life again. 
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knowing that outside in the country the crosses still multiplied and that 
their men would return to tell them.of victory. 
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And at the end of a year, the city still stood in the strength of this belief. 
The Summer sun shown gold on the mighty river... 









mirroring the changelessness of courage there—undisturbed except for 
2 few floating crosses to tell what the Winter had meant. 









Discussion and argument are as different 


a soft answer paves the way for reason 


ME 8 it ase match and a bar room brawl— 


bes 


How to Argue and Win 


by Pau, W. KEARNEY 


A LL OF us argue—but the truth is 
4 there are only two peoples fit 
to. The Irish and the Jews. 

The Irish qualify because they know 
how to blarney in order to win a 
point—the Jews, because they have 
mastered the art of giving ground 
with the same end in view. : 

Put those two devices together ju- 
diciously, and you have a summary 
of all the advice ever written on how 
to win arguments and influence people. 

As an adjuster in the complaint 
department of the Ingersoll watch 
outfit, I learned long ago the angles 
of wading into a conflict of opinion 
and turning it to an advantage. 

Obviously, anybody can settle a 
dispute or adjust a complaint simply 
by giving in, but therein lies the road 
to habitual, costly concessions. We 
started by analyzing a thousand com- 
plaints and finding that 75 per cent 
were not fully justified, albeit sincere. 
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Our problem, therefore, was to 
meet the customer more than half- 
way—but never to give in on a basic 
principle when he was wrong and we 
were right! And our technique was 
based on the conception that, since 
it is inevitable for misunderstanding 
to arise in human relations, the viru- 
lent complaint is not a calamity— 
buta godsend. It’sonlya calamity when 
he gripes to others instead of to you, 
who can win him back among the 
active accounts. For the fellow who’s 
had a grievance satisfied is a better 
booster than the one who’s never had 
a grievance at all! 

Faced by an angry customer, the 
adjuster remembers that right or 
wrong, the complainant has some mer- 
it on his side. So his first maneuver is 
to give ground readily. 

The ideal opening for the adjuster 
is: “I’m terribly sorry this happened. 
I don’t blame you for being sore— 
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I certainly would be if I were you.” 
That’s what prize fighters call “rolling 
with the punch.” The other fellow 
may rant on until he gets the whole 
gripe out of his system. When that’s 
done, his blood pressure, tempera- 
ture and animosity have subsided— 
simply because he has been allowed 
to vent his pent-up ire. And already 
you have knocked the props out from 
under his program of murder and 
mayhem by not fighting back. 

There is no better proving ground 
for these tactics than in the domestic 
argument with your wife or your 
family. There familiarity wipes out 
conventional restraints and we are 
more apt to rely on vocal force, whip- 
lash repartee and bull-headedness. 

This is doubly true when we are 
on the receiving end of a critical out- 
burst and are involved in self-justi- 
fication. But that’s the adjustment 
man’s end at the opening gun. He 
doesn’t stay there primarily because 
he has learned to swallow his pride 
long enough to say, “I’m sorry.” 

If you think these words imply 
weakness or vacillation, you’re mis- 
taken. Whatever you choose them to 
mean, they are important as the 
basic element of the well-known soft 
answer. And they’ve given you the 
upper hand right off the bat. 


NINE ARGUMENTS out of ten are lost 
in the first two or three sentences. A 
heated assertion draws a heated re- 
tort. In a twinkling you’ve got so 
much heat that both minds are her- 
metically sealed to anything remotely 
resembling reason. 
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The typical political argument 
which goes on endlessly, gets nowhere 
because it is packed with vitupera- 
tion, personal affronts, sarcasm, glit- 
tering wise-cracks, half-baked opin- 
ions—everything, indeed, except reason. 

On the other hand, if I counter an 
insulting verbal jab with something 
like: “Well, I voted for Roosevelt 
three times, but I’m perfectly willing 
to admit that there are lots of things 
about him I don’t like, etc., etc . . .” 

That’s a very different comeback, 
isn’t it? And it does things to both of 
us which open the path to a rational 
discussion of an explosive subject. 

Your natural tendency then is to 
pull your second punch because you 
think I’m already on the ropes. And 
I promptly follow up that advantage 
by taking some point on which I dis- 
agree with Roosevelt — presumably 
agreeing with you—and play it up. 
The Supreme Court issue, perhaps. 

Thus we get back to the old ad- 
justment department technique. I’m 
not fighting with you—I’m actually 
agreeing and sympathizing with you, 
egging you on to vent your spleen. 
In other words, you’re running out 
the line like the fighting tarpon. But 
that doesn’t mean I’m going to throw 
the pole overboard! 

So we do FDR up brown on the 
Supreme Court question. Then I ask: 
“And what else don’t you like about 
That Man?” 

Whatever your reply may be is un- 
important here. What really counts 
is that both of us are still in a mood 
for a discussion rather than a verbal 
brawl which is a desirable state. 
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1. Define the issues clearly. 

2. Stay on the subject. Invariably 
both parties in a dispute are quickly 
diverted by side issues. The fellow 
who sells his bill of goods is always 
the one who hews to the line. 

3. Always remain impersonal—just 
as impersonal as you would be if 
you were tacking a pitching yawl 
or holding down a prancing colt. 

4. Qualify every vital point. If you’ ve 
built up a case, make the other fel- 
low’s mind come along with you 
every step of the way. Each time 
you make a significant point, stop 





Rules To Help You Win 


and ask: “Do you agree?” If he 
says yes, then proceed. 


5. Reason out everything. Reason is 
the foundation of persuasion; ra- 
tionalization, of argument. So stick 
to facts—and make the other fel- 
low do likewise or you’re sunk. 


6. Respect the other man’s intelli- 
gence. Obviously he’s not as intelli- 
gent as you are, else he wouldn’t be 
on the other side! But he’s got some 
brains. And the more you flatter 
them, the easier he isto wear down. 
Then he doesn’t have to work so 
hard at salving his own ego. 








The magic parry, then, in any dis- 
cussion is: “Well, you’re certainly 
right to a certain extent”—or “‘yes, I 
can appreciate your point of view”— 
or “I may be all wrong, of course, but 
just look at this angle for a moment.” 
Agree with him at the outset—and 
what happens? 

Why, he sees in a flash that since 
you agree with him, you’re a pretty 
smart guy, too. And right there you’re 
well on the road to persuasion—and 
to winning a dispute. 

To be sure, you can wander off 
that road if you don’t watch the 
guide posts—but they aren’t difficult 
to discern, provided your honest ob- 
jective is to gain a convert. 

A political, religious or family 
argument is nothing more or less 
than a selling job. To sell a prospect, 
you might apply the six elementary 
rules cited above. 

Following these simple guide posts, 
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a discussion can be interesting as a 
game of wits. And it can also produce 
a convert to your way of thinking. 
This is especially true if you don’t 
press for a verdict on the spot. That 
would imply a public right-about- 
face for your adversary and would be 


‘unwise, for ego bruises easily and 


does not heal quickly. 

It is better to bring your discussion 
to a close on some note of mutual 
agreement, garnished with a tasteful 
dash of blarney. Then get off the 
subject and stay off it. 

That leaves you with a no-decision 
bout or a tie game in the 12th inning 
—but that’s quite all right. For at 
odd times during the next few days 
and nights, your opponent will prob- 
ably think over some of your best 
points. And if they gently lead him 
to change his mind, partially or 
totally, in private — then fe has 
changed it, not you. Which makes 
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all the difference in the world to him! 

Some time ago a classic story went 
the rounds about Donald Nelson. At 
a board meeting at Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, Nelson made a pro- 
posal for some action, supporting it 
with well-founded arguments. 

The other board members eagerly 
jumped all over the plan and tried 
to knock it to pieces. Nelson listened 
quietly and then meekly dropped the 
subject. Not once for several days did 
he refer to his ill-fated proposal again. 
Then things began to happen. 

Before the end of the week every 
opponent of Nelson’s idea had “clari- 
fied” his stand to him. Nelson still 
listened quietly and refused to argue. 
At the next meeting the proposition 
was accepted unanimously! 

This was not plain bull-headed- 
ness or sheer stubbornness. Those were 
the tactics of a shrewd man who 
understands human nature. He went 
into the argument in the first place 
well primed with facts—the results 
prove that. After the first blast of 
resistance had cooled down and the 


other board members began to think 
instead of rationalize, the facts them- 
selves began to take root, to grow 
gradually and finally to bear the 
fruit of conviction. 

Meanwhile the astute Nelson did 
nothing whatever to trample on the 
seeds he had sown. 

Unfortunately, what most of us try 
to do in an argument is twist the 
other fellow’s mental arm until he 
hollers ‘“‘Uncle.” But that’s unwilling 
acquiescence, not conviction, and 
unless you’re going to convince the 
guy, why bother arguing at all? 

Don’t get me wrong. I enjoy a 
rattling good argument in which you 
hurl insults, call dirty names and 
both parties of the first and second 
part get mad as hell. But that’s as 
different from discussion as a bar 
room brawl is from a boxing match 
in the “Y” gym. 

Persuasion is a totally different 
matter. 

And you never, never persuade 
anybody by sticking a verbal thumb 
in his mental eye! 


Grand Finale 


ILLY ROSE, showman deluxe, admits he was interested in the offer 
of a none-too-prosperous, elderly vaudevillain who promised a 
sensation that would fill the biggest auditorium in New York at one 


hundred dollars a ticket. 


“You place 15 thousand dollars on deposit in my wife’s name,” 
the actor continued enthusiastically, ‘“‘and after I finish my regular 
act, [’ll commit suicide in full view of the audience.” 

“It’s colossal,” Rose agreed. “But wait—what do you do for an 


encore?” 


—Mark OsBORNE 
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by Witu1aM F. McDermott 


HIS WAR has tossed 128 million 

of us easy-going Americans not 
on the battlefront a new deal of 
another variety—the job of going 
without. Nylon stockings as scarce as 
the proverbial hen’s teeth and tires 
inaccessible even to the millionaire 
are merely an omen of scarcity just 
around the corner. Store shelves going 
bare give us a hint of what’s coming. 

We may think we’ve already been 
stripped down to our shorts, but the 
fact is, brother—and sister, too—‘‘we 
ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” A year from 
now, if the war keeps rolling on, may 
have us looking back to the present 
as a time when we were wallowing in 
luxury and surfeited with the niceties 
of life. 

But it’s no time for weeping or 
moaning. As one of my friends said 
recently, it’s only a short leap from 
the wishing well to the wailing wall. 
The antidote for wishful thinking or 
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Yank Know-How Enlists 


Houses made of bubbles, dresses of milk 
or bark—these are but two startling 
creations of Yank ingenuity under pressure 


anguish is action—forthwith Yankee 
action to lick any enemy of depriva- 
tion on the home front, as well as 
domineering enemies on the firing 
line. Fortitude is not sweet music in 
an American’s ear. Before he’ll yield 
to the ersatz bogey, he’ll wangle some 
sort of a substitute out of what he has 
for what he hasn’t and can’t get. 

In other words, our war shortages 
and war needs have stepped up Yan- 
kee ingenuity to a dizzy pace. Just as 
present scarcity is only a trickle of 
what’s coming, so examples of smart 
stuff now are merely a hint of the 
future. 

War deprivations are being com- 
pensated by a horde of inventions and 
new ways of doing things. Turning 
the spotlight on laboratories, work- 
shops and other centers of hand-and- 
brain work, we find typical achieve- 
ments that not only interest but also 
affect everyone in America. 
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You doubt- 
less know that 
electrical wiz- 
ards put hens 
under the ultra- 
violet raysin the 
winter to reap 
irradiated eggs; 
and that they have devised protecting 
shafts of light that guard babies in 
hospital nurseries from air-borne 
armies of germs. Well, these same 
wizards now are straining every nerve 
and brain muscle to help the nation 
win the war, to protect the lives of our 
sons, brothers and sweethearts; and 
to give those of us back of the firing 
line as many of the usual comforts as 
possible. Consider some examples: 

That lad of yours may be thrown 
into the sea by a submarine attack 
or explosion on his ship. As he goes 
over the side, he grabs a life preserver. 
Rescue vessels are near at hand, but 
the night is pitch black. The chug of 
engines and the swish of waves keep 
voices from being heard—but a light 
can be seen. And that life preserver 
has a life-saving light attached. It is 
fashioned for this desperate hour. No 
hand need turn a switch. Water es- 
tablishes the contact between bat- 
teries and bulb, and in a twinkling 
the sturdy lamp is flashing its appeal 
for aid. Many American boys already 
have been saved from death by this 
device. 

Your neighbor’s son may be en- 
gaged in night fighting in the far 
Pacific zone. He sees the dim outline 
of an enemy figure skulking in the 
distance. How can he take accurate 
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aim when he can barely see? Here 
Yankee ingenuity comes to the res- 
cue. Attached to his weapon is a 
novel gun-lamp, so tiny that it merely 
traces a thread of light along the 
barrel. Yet it is enough for him to 
draw a bead on the enemy. 

Our bombers carry 600 thousand 
candlepower floodlights slightly larger 
than sealed-in auto headlights, yet 
20 times stronger. A “midget sun,” 
with a water jacket to carry away the 
heat, throws a beam powerful as 
August sunlight. Airports are pro- 
tected by giant lamps, each as big as 
a bushel basket. 

Millions of boys at the front, as 
well as many more millions of us at 
home, have the protection of germi- 
cidal lamps* that the war has caused 
to be improved and speeded into 
almost universal use. Killing bacteria 
of the air in hospitals, barracks and 
homes, they do much to prevent the 
spread of disease and epidemics. Then 
there are “‘indoor suns” to accelerate 
the growth of vegetables, double the 
egg production and increase the vita- 
min content of milk. 

A Yank is not a magician, making 
something out of nothing, but he is 
a genius in making something out of 
something else. Take the matter of 
wood—whoever thought of it in any 
other connection with clothing than 
Dutch wooden shoes clack-clacking 
down the street? Not endugh sheep 
growing enough wool to make the 
dresses American women want? Heigh- 
ho, we'll go out to California and 
pluck it off trees. Yep, that’s it. Simply 
*See Ultra-Violet: Miracle Maker, page 144, 
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strip the bark off those giant red- 
woods, shoot it to certain mills which, 
by a patented process, now turn it 
into a fiber. This, when mixed with a 
small amount of wool, yields a cloth 
that chemists say is equal in wear 
and attractiveness to the purest of 
woolens. That isn’t all. This bark- 
wool is said to be swell material for 
blankets to keep us toasty on cold 
nights, and to be A-1 for snappy suits 
for men. 

Clever designers have evolved a 
wooden chair for hard-working Miss 
Secretary that requires only two 
pounds of metal appurtenances in- 
stead of the former 30 pounds. She 
uses a notebook with a flexible bind- 
ing, synthetic spirals replacing those 
of metal. Instead of using a rubber 
band, she deftly snaps a string-and- 
button fastener around the boss’s im- 
portant papers. 

Miss Steno has a fountain pen with 
an ink container made out of a secret 
substitute for rubber, and if the ink- 
well from which she fills it overflows, 
the fluid runs onto a glass or porce- 
lain mat instead of one of rubber. 
During the 
lunch hour, or 
when the boss 
js out, she writes 
aV-mail letter to 
her sailor or sol- 
dier sweetie and 
it goes overseas 
on a film. Surprisingly, 150 thousand 
letters on film weigh only 45 pounds 
and take one mail sack, whereas 150 
thousand ordinary letters weigh 2,875 
pounds and require 37 mail sacks. 
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Probably in your daily living you 
don’t have much contact with gear 
wheels—but the fact is, gear wheels 
are tied in with the million and one 
things made for your satisfaction. 
More machines is the cry—but there 
isn’t enough metal. Yankee ingenuity 
has gone to war here with a real 
vengeance. 

Most of us know that cotton is used 
for almost everything from jumpers 
to explosives. But who would guess 
that genius is now turning it into gear 
wheels superior in some ways to steel? 
Yet science assures us that cotton 
gear wheels are 30 to 40 times as 
resilient as steel gears, absorbing vi- 
brations and eliminating the grind- 
ing noises of clattering cogs. An oil 
treatment and great compression form 
the secret of this new use for cotton. 
With the material held under ex- 
treme pressure, forms are cut, holes 
are drilled and the cotton “steel’’ is 
machined into the finished gear. Much 


‘metal is thus released for war purposes. 


Sugar cane of song and story flour- 
ishes in the deep South. For genera- 
tions the lush product of the Dixie 
plantations has been carted away to 
the mills, where heavy rollers pressed 
out the saccharine juice. The waste ma- 
terial is called bagasse, and formerly 
was hauled away to dumps. Lately 
fuel has been extracted from it—but 
the real potential gold mine is in the 
realm of plastic material. 

Bagasse plastic is almost as strong 
as iron. Although “blond,” it turns 
out a shiny black product that makes 
dishes which can be bounced on the 
floor without breaking. It takes eight 
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hundred degrees of temperature to 
make it even glow red. It can be 
used in making auto bodies and boats 
and thousands of other commodities, 
according to the chemists. Production 
is limited now, of course, to war pur- 
poses. But a flood of new stuff awaits 
only peace. Since bagasse runs six or 
seven tons an acre, and since the 
South has millions of acres in sugar 
cane, there will be vast amounts of 
raw material to draw upon. In fact, 
it is said that the Louisiana “sugar 
bowl” alone turns out enough ba- 
gasse yearly to produce more plastics 
than all other processes in production 
at present. 

Did you ever hear of ‘“‘bubble 
glass”? Well, it’s something new and 
it’s a honey. It’s just the foam off real 
glass when it’s molten. Who would 
think that such froth could be hard- 
ened and turned into building blocks? 
Well that’s exactly what Yankee in- 
genuity is doing today with this wiz- 
ard ‘“‘bubble glass,” which is fireproof 
and floats like a cork, yet can be 
sawed up and used to make walls or 
insulation. It’s so light, in spite of 
its tensile strength, that it can be 
used as the buoyant element in life 
boats and life preservers, thus re- 
leasing important war materials for 
other duties. 

Because space is limited, let’s take 
some exampies of American clever- 
ness—selected at random—in cap- 
sule form: 

A fertile-minded gent enables you 
to put the world in your pocket. He 
has made a balloon globe with war 
areas outlined on a scale of an inch 
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to 800 miles. You blow the thing up 
with three or four deep breaths, then 
twist the neck through a cardboard 
section which serves as a stand. Com- 
pleting your study of it, you let the 
air out, put it back in your pocket 
and go your way. 

Even the time-honored Army bugle 
of brass has given up its metal ex- 
clusiveness under the pains of war 

and by the gen- 
ius of a Yankee 
gadgeteer! The 
War Depart- 
ment has re- 
vealed a new 


plastic trumpet 
that blows as 
sweetly or as harshly—depending on 
whether it’s taps or reveille—as its 
predecessor. Each substitute, inci- 


dentally, releases 20 ounces of brass 
for other war purposes. 

Keeping those old tires running 
has brought forth many bright ideas. 
One schemer has it fixed up so that he 
“paints” additional wear on his old 
casings. He has developed a liquid 
made from synthetic rubber which 
you slap on with a brush. You get 
down to the fabric, then give it 
another coat. When that wears out, 
get the brush and bucket out again. 
A Westerner has made a slipcover for 
aged and decrepit tires. It is woven of 
cotton, looks like a bath mat shaped 
up for use, and has an asphalt emul- 
sion which makes it good for 2,000 or 
3,000 miles at a modest speed. 

Some months ago the War De- 
partment announced it had already 
found eight hundred satisfactory sub- 
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stitutes for articles using material vital 
to the defense program. Of these, 174 
involve bronze; 116, brass; 93, zinc; 
78, nickel; 66, copper; 58, aluminum; 
and 24, linen. Others include substi- 
tutes for cork, chromium, cadmium, 
steel, rubber, magnesium, silk, lead, 
asbestos, and paper. 

So it goes—skim-milk felt hats for 
papa, girdles of bark for mama, and 
vegetable quilts to keep the whole 
family warm on frigid nights. Johnny 
skating on plastic rollers, Susie play- 
ing with a doll filled with milkweed, 
big sister wearing a skim-milk dress— 
guests sitting on glass chairs! 

All this concerns the present. What 
about the future? One of the scientists 
not afraid to talk about it is Dr. 
Charles M. A. Stine, Vice-President 
of du Pont’s, who told the American 


Chemical Society that “even 1940 
is an antiquity because of the things 
discovered in this war.” 

Stine spoke of strange new fabrics 
for clothing, stainless steel houses, . 


transcontinental non-stop air trains 
of gliders, and new discoveries in 
medicine to offset by far even the 
vast losses of life in the war. 

It all means that invention is com- 
ing of age. The world ahead will be 
so strange that no Jules Verne can 
predict it. But, you say, what’s that 
got to do with the present? Why get 
starry-eyed over a glamorous future in 
the face of a barren present? 

Well, there’s nothing like war’s de- 
privations to whet our appetites for 
the better things coming after the 
war. Meantime, let us at home not be 
sissies and work up a lather over 
what we’re doing without. Maybe, if 
we exert ourselves, we can get a kick 
out of the synthetics and substitutes 
which Yankee ingenuity is pouring 
out before us in an increasing stream. 
Yep, we might even get busy and 
produce a gadget or two that will 
help win the war. Even a sustained 
effort along that line will mean you 
can take it on the chin with a grin. 


Glamorous Miss America now is costumed synthetically by Yankee 
ingenuity. Because of war needs, milady is forfeiting her usual silks and 
satins. Here, boiled down, is a presentation of her new laboratory apparel: 

*‘Wool” dresses from bark or milk, “‘silk” undies or evening garb 
from wood pulp and cotton linters, “‘jewelry” from resins, “‘leather’’ 
shoes from rayon, and a hat from cellophane. Plastics make a good 
frame for her synthetic handbag, glass produces neat “‘jade’”’ bracelets 
or “ivory” beads, while artificial musk nicely perfumes the same kind of a 
*‘silk”” handkerchief. Stockings made out of coal and air and imitation 
alligator shoes are tops. Milady can have variety in a dress made out of 
seaweed. Casein from milk is good for slacks, blouses and ‘“‘felt’” hats, 
and for such sterner things as combs, beads, buttons, buckles and um- 
brella handles. And it doesn’t take whole milk at that. Fluffy casein 
comes from the curds of skim milk! —NaTIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
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The cream of the humor crop, these favorite 


anecdotes of your favorite personalities 
will provide you with chuckles galore 


WENT FISHING 
I once with my 
brother Bob and, 
though he caught 
a limit of trout, I 
fished right next to 
him without a bite. 
The next day we 
hit the same hole, and again he got a 
creelful in no time at all, and I was 
blanked. On the third day, I sneaked 
out without my brother and fished 
in the hole in which he had had 
so much success. 
Nothing happened all day, but as 
I was packing up to leave, a big trout 
stuck his head out and asked: 
‘‘Where’s your brother today?” 
—Binc Crossy 


HIS STORY WAS originally the fa- 

vorite of Sir James Barrie, whom 
I first heard tell it at a testimonial 
dinner given in his honor. 
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A professor of biology was explain- 
ing to his class the spawning of fish. 
*‘So you see,” he concluded, “the fe- 
male fish deposits her eggs, the male 
fish comes along and fertilizes them, 
and later the little fish are hatched.” 

One of the girls in the class held up 
her hand. “You mean, Professor, that 
the father and mother fish—that they 
—that before that nothing happens?” 
‘‘Nothing,’’ said the professor, 
“‘which doubtless explains the expres- 
sion, ‘Poor fish’.”” 

—Henry P. Moriarty 


co-editor, The Bedside Book 
of Famous British Stories 


A SMALL BOY was frantically run- 
ning up the hill to the school- 
house. With every step he could be 
heard to pant, “Please, dear Lord, 
don’t let me be late, please Lord!” 
As he reached the door he heard 
the shuffling of feet within the school- 
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room. He wheezed again, “Please, 
please, Lord, don’t let me be late!” 
Just as he was about to make his 
final leap across the threshold, he 
stumbled and sprawled on the ground 
—while the “late” bell rang furiously. 
Slowly and deliberately the young- 
ster got to his feet. Then he whirled 
about and shook his fist at the sky. 
“Awright, awright,’ he cried, “you 
don’t hafta push!” 
Joun W. CHapMAN 
Midshipman, U. S. Naval Academy 


A” THEN THERE were two ghosts 
who struck up an acquaintance 
one night while sitting on the edge 
of a bed. One ghost asked the other: 
“Tell me, pal, do you believe in 
human beings?” 


—Mary MArGARET McBrIDE 
author and radio inter- 
viewer and commentator 


A YOUNG LADY had been sent by 
her anxious parents to be ex- 
amined by a famous psychiatrist. After 
several hours of careful questioning 
and testing, the psychiatrist felt sure 
that as far as her mental equipment 
went, she was perfectly sound—and 
he proceeded to tell her so. 

“I certainly can’t find anything 
wrong with you, young lady,” he 
said cheerfully. ““Why, you seem as 
logical and rational as I am.” 

“That’s just exactly what I tried 
to tell them at home, doctor,” she 
replied. “They think I’m crazy just 
because I like potato pancakes.” 

“Potato pancakes!” exclaimed the 
doctor. ““You know, I’m very fond 
of them myself.” 
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“You are?” said the young lady, 
positively delighted. “Then you’ve 
just got to come to our house and 
taste some of mine—I’ve got closets 
full of them!” 


—EpirH SKOLNICK 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A YOUNG LADY oyster had just re- 
turned from her first date with a 
lobster and was telling her oyster 
girl friend about it. 

“He was simply marvelous,” she 
beamed. “First he looked deep into 
my eyes. Then he took my hand. Then 
he put his arms around me. Then he—” 

Suddenly she stopped and a look 
of startled dismay came into her eyes 
as she clutched her throat and 
screamed, ““MiGawd—my pearls!” 


—Justin F. WINKLE 
Washington, D. C. 


— STUTTERING blacksmiths had 


just finished heating a piece of pig 
iron and one placed it upon the anvil 


“with a pair of tongs. 


““G-g-g-g-go on, h-h-h-h-hit it,” he 
stuttered to his helper. 

‘*‘Wh-wh-wh-where shush-shush- 
shall I h-h-hit it?” asked the other. 

“Aw, h-h-heck, now we’ll h-have 
to he-he-he-heat it all over again!” 


—Ginny Simms 
NBC Singing Star 


What is the best you know? Coronet invites 
its readers to contribute their favorite stories 
to this column. We will pay $10 for each 
item accepted. Address: The Best I Know, 
Coronet Magazine, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Entries cannot be returned, 
and in the case of duplicates, we shall 
consider the first story submitted. 
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Presenting one of the war’s most dramatic heroes— 
General Manoli Mantakas who, outnumbered five to 


one, still holds most of Crete against the Nazis . et 


Crete, the Welcome Mat 


by JoE ConGREss 


HE ISLAND of Crete was news in 
1941. In 1943 it is still news. 
Two years ago, Crete was a Ger- 
man stepping-stone in the eastern 
Mediterranean to North Africa; to- 
day, it may well prove to be an Allied 
stepping-stone to Europe. But there 
is one difference: when the Battle of 
Crete is re-fought, the United Na- 
tions will find a powerful ally. 

That ally will be Manoli Mantakas 
and his Pallikaria. 

Everybody in Crete knows Manoli 
Mantakas—especially the Germans. 
When General Erwin Rommel, for 
instance, upbraided the Kommanda- 
tur of his supply base in Crete be- 
cause 20 thousand cases of poisoned 
food and gasoline tanks filled with 
water arrived at Tobruk, the Kom- 
mandatur cursed Manoli Mantakas! 

It’s always that way in Crete. 
When pipe lines leading from huge 
gasoline storage tanks to Nazi air- 
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dromes are hacked through, when 
Messerschmitt 109-F and Junkers 
JU-52 transports suddenly catch fire 
on German airfields at night, when 
trains are derailed and sentries and 
messengers found hanging from trees 
—always the Cretan Kommandatur 
screams: “‘Get Manoli Mantakas!”’ 

It works the other way, too. 

For when villagers are driven from 
their homes, when the children of 
Crete face starvation, when hostages 
are seized and shot by vengeful Nazis 
—then it is the turn of the people of 
Crete to cry: “Get Mantakas.” 

And so Manoli Mantakas, nick- 
named ‘‘The Captain,” comes down 
from the mountains with his men to 
strike back at the Germans. In swift 
and deadly night raids they kill and 
capture German and Italian sen- 
tries, overcome soldiers in isolated 
barracks, raid ammunition depots, 
and free Cretan hostages. The Nazis 
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outnumber these raiders five to one— 
yet somehow three-fourths of all 
Crete has remained in the hands of 
Mantakas and his men. 


MANOLI MANTAKAS comes from a 
family of famous Cretan guerrilla 
leaders, fellow warriors of freedom. 
When still a boy, he and the other 
children spent their time practicing 
with sling shots. They carried wooden 
revolvers to school and considered 
themselves an army. 

Mantakas toughened fast at school. 
He learned to use the knife—and 
later, real rifles and bullets. He was 
at his best in the deadly sport of war 
games, the finest sharpshooter and 
discus thrower. 

When he was 19, Mantakas had 
his first chance to fight—in the Bal- 
kan War of 1912. He left his studies 
at the Law School of the University of 
Athens, took his rifle and his knife and 
joined the Greek army in Macedonia. 
And when he returned to Athens, 
a year later, as a sergeant, he had de- 
cided to make the army his career. 

At the outbreak of the last war, he 
was still attending the Military Acad- 
emy. He immediately volunteered and 
rejoined the Greek army at the Mace- 
donian front, where he fought until 
he was wounded. Later, at the Battle 
of Skra, he received the highest Greek 
and French decorations for his ex- 
ceptional bravery in action. 

After the war, in 1920 and again 
in 1928, the Greek government sent 
Mantakas to Saint-Cyr, the French 
West Point, to study modern methods 
and military strategy. This led to 
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an instructorship at the War College 
at Athens. But Manoli was never an 
academic general. He is a front line 
officer, and he gained every military 
rank from second-lieutenant to lieuten- 
ant-general on the battlefield! 

Today, 49-year-old General Man- 
oli Mantakas is the key man among 
the great guerrilla leaders of Crete. 
There are about 12 thousand guerrillas 
on the island—and fighting with them, 
side by side, about 2,000 British, 
Australian and New Zealand soldiers 
who were unable to escape from 
Crete after the Nazi invasion. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE in Crete be- 
gan simultaneously with the Nazi aerial 
blitzkrieg in May, 1941. There was 
no regular army on the island; the 
Cretan soldiers were in Albania. 
Instead, there were only 8,000 nine- 
teen-year-old rookies with but one 
month’s military training, around 20 
thousand British troops with no sup- 
port from the air or from the sea, and 


“old men to repel the invaders. 


In typical manner, the Germans 
planned their entire campaign very 
methodically. They knew the exact 
strength of the Cretan defenders, and 
also knew that Dictator Metaxas of 
Greece had removed most of the 
rifles from Cretan garrisons. 

What they overlooked was the fact 
that 80-year-old Cretans can place a 
bullet through a ring at a hundred 
feet—that Cretan children are said 
to be “born with guns in their hands.” 
The Germans, in short, forgot the 
history of Crete, forgot that Cretans 
value liberty more than their lives. 
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Thus on May 20th, 1941, one year 
after the German invasion of Holland 
and Belgium and France, seven 
thousand German parachutists des- 
cended on Crete. And six thousand 
were killed the same day! 

At dawn, German bombers roared 
over Canea, the capital. Stylianos 
Dimitrakakis, the Greek Minister of 
the Interior, watched the attack from 
the roof of a house in Canea and says 
the people were unperturbed. When 
parachutists began to come down at 
9:30, the Cretans calmly went about 
the business of 
picking them off 
with rifles. In- 
furiated, the Ger- 
mans bombed the 
unfortified town. 

Canea was in 
ruins; its people 
scattered to the 
hills. By sheer 
weight of numbers 
the Germans soon 
took the seacoast 
towns of Retimo 
and Candia. British troops hastily em- 
barked in Greek fishing sloops, motor- 
boats, skiffs and rowboats, and sailed 
from Suda Bay and Sphakia to Alex- 
andria—400 miles away. Due to the 
heroic efforts and endurance of Cre- 
tan sailors and fishermen, 18 thousand 
British soldiers were able to escape 
from the rocky coasts in spite of con- 
stant and unopposed machine-gun- 
ning and bombing by German aircraft. 

On June Ist, 1941, the Germans 
brought in Italian forced labor to en- 
large the airdromes near the coast. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Another 8-Page 


Coronet Game Book 


WATCH FOR IT! 


Soon large quantities of war mate- 
rials began to arrive, in accordance 
with Axis plans to develop Crete as a 
base of supplies for the Afrika Korps, 
and as a base of operations to blast 
British ships in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean area. 

But already resistance to the Nazi 
occupation had begun. When King 
George and Prime Minister Tsou- 
deros of Greece passed through Crete 
on their escape to Egypt, they begged 
Manoli Mantakas to accompany them 
to safety. He flatly refused. 

**T am asoldier,” 
he told them, “‘and 
I shall stay here 
with my people, to 
fight.” 

Aided by two 
other great leaders, 
Major-General 
Tsontos (nick- 
named ‘‘Vardas”— 
**Go, and I follow” 
—by his men) and 
Captain Korakas, 
Mantakas | started 
to organize the mountaineers, vil- 
lagers, and refugees from the occupied 
cities into an effective guerrilla army. 
Today the Germans control the sea- 
coast area, but the entire mountainous 
region in the interior is in the hands 
of the Cretan patriots. 

And theirs is no snipers’ war. From 
his headquarters in the jnaccessible 
White Mountains—‘The Desert of 
Stone”—General Mantakas wages 
modern warfare on the Germans; 
**Vardas”’ operates in the South, Kor- 
akas in the East. There are 20-odd 
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guerrilla bands on the island, which 
usually function as independent units 
under the central command. So effi- 
cient has this underground army be- 
come that, by the end of 1942, Man- 
takas’ headquarters was equipped 
with powerful sending and receiving 
radio apparatus. With this, he issues 
communiques in daily broadcasts to 
Greece and the Near East, and keeps 
in constant contact with Allied lead- 
ers on the Continent and abroad. 

Surprisingly enough, Cretan guer- 
rillas are well armed. When the Brit- 
ish left the island, their arms and am- 
munition were carried off to the hills. 
Moreover, almost every Cretan fam- 
ily owns some serviceable weapon. 
And the guerrillas are constantly add- 
ing to this stock the latest German and 
Italian rifles, revolvers, machine guns, 
hand grenades—and more recently, 
anti-aircraft guns captured in raids. 

These raids are swift and deadly; 
they come only at night. In bands of 
5, 50 or 300, the forces under Man- 
takas swoop down on their objectives 
from the mountains, inflicting heavy 
casualties on the Germans. 

His men are a strangely assorted 
lot. Mountaineers and shepherds make 
up the backbone of the army, but 
from time to time it is augmented by 
refugees from captured or destroyed 
coastal towns. Teachers, tradespeople, 
bankers and bakers, blacksmiths and 
barbers and cobblers carry on their 
trades in strange surroundings during 
the day; but at night, they are all 
guerrillas. Many Cretan soldiers, in- 
terned in Greece, managed to escape 
to their homeland and join Mantakas. 
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There are 350 young Cretan cadets 
at the Greek Military School who 
left Athens a week before the Ger- 
mans entered, traversed the entire 
Peloponnesus on foot, and sailed to 
Crete in skiffs—just to be able to 
fight with him. 


SoME OF THE most active guerrillas 
on the island of Crete are the monks 
and priests, who have always played 
an important part in Cretan revolts. 
Some of them have been shot. Some 
are held as hostages by the Germans. 
But others like the 66-year-old Abbot 
Latinakis, whose famous monastery is 
more than 400 years old, still lead 
their monks against the Germans! 

Then there are the “foreigners” 
who fight on under General Man- 
takas. Their blond and brown hair 
has been dyed black, their fair com- 
plexions are darkened by the sun, 
they have been given Cretan names 
and forged identity cards for pro- 
tection. They are the two thousand 
British and Anzac soldiers who were 
unable to escape to Egypt with the 
British army. 

Large rewards are offered for their 
capture. Cretans have been shot and 
entire villages destroyed where An- 
zacs have been sheltered, but not one 
has ever been betrayed. There is a won- 
derful story of two Cretan boys, 12 
and 14 years old, who offered to lead 
a German detachment to a British 
hide-out. Instead, the youngsters took 
them straight to a guerrilla outpost 
where they were easily seized by 
Mantakas’ men, 

On a summer night in 1942, Cre- 
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tan insurgents made a great dual at- 
tack on the airfields of Malame and 
Candia. General Mantakas himself 
commanded the expedition against 
Malame, and it is believed that Cap- 
tain Korakas led the raiders at Can- 
dia. Mantakas and Korakas attacked 
simultaneously, creating panic and 
confusion and completely surprising 
the garrisons at the fields. This time 
the guerrillas struck with such ter- 
rible fury that 300 Germans are 
known to have died that night; there 
were innumerable wounded. The shrill 
howl “‘Aerra,’ the Cretan war cry, 
echoed and re-echoed, piercing 
through the din of machine-gun fire, 
the crack of rifles and revolvers, the 
ghastly sounds of hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, and the screams of the injured. 
Planes were destroyed, an airplane 


hanger was burned to the ground, and 
the damage to equipment was in- 


calculable. Mantakas and his men 


withdrew as swiftly as they had come. 
As usual, they suffered few losses. 

As usual, too, the Germans retal- 
iated with reprisals against the inno- 
cent. Hostages, 62 of them in Candia 
alone, were given summary trials and 
shot. Prominent Cretans—the Gov- 
ernor General of Crete and the Pre- 
fect of Candia—‘‘disappeared”’ into 
Nazi hands. Peaceful little towns on 
the coast like Saint-Barbara, with its 
white houses, its olive trees and dark 
green cypresses, were destroyed. Se- 
vere bombings followed. 

But Manoli Mantakas will have 
the last word to this when another 
evening falls. Smacking a clenched 
fist against the palm of his left hand, 
the “Captain” of the guerrillas of 
Western Crete will turn and stride 
toward his waiting men. And again 
his voice will ring out. 

““Ebros, Pallikaria—Forward, my 
brave and fearless men.” 


Snakeville, Ine. 


N BRAZIL near Sao Paulo there 
is a city made of concrete. Its 
houses are bee-hive shaped and it 
is surrounded by a moat and a 
concrete wall. But the strangest 
thing about this medieval-seem- 
ing refuge are its inhabitants: 
they are snakes. 

The city, however, is no mere 
resort for reptiles. It is a school, 
called the Batantan Institute, 
where Dr. Vital Brazil and his 
assistants study these poisonous 


creatures and learn how to com- 
bat their venomous bites. 

First, men go out to search the 
forests and swamps for the many 
different types of snakes which 
are then housed in the city and 
carefully studied. As a resylt of 
this research, the doctor and his 
staff are able to make life-saving 
serums for unfortunate victims of 
snakebite, all typed and complete 
with instructions for their use, 

—Mavupe E. Birkey 
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Shock, morphine and high “‘interest-level’’—these 
are the three precious safeguards of men on 
the firing line against Pain, their age-old enemy 


The Truth About Pain 


by WILLIAM ATLAS 


— voiceD by few, pain is a 
subject which weighs heavily on 
many minds today. 

Soldiers and sailors who cheerfully 
face the prospect of death wince at 
the thought of lying wounded and 
helpless upon the battlefield. Mothers 
and wives of servicemen sometimes 
wake in the night, filled with the fear 
that some day, all too soon, their sons 
or husbands may pass through days of 
agony beyond imagining. 

But pain—like many things—is a 
great deal less terrifying if you drag it 
into the light. 

Doctors today know an immense 
amount about pain—how it is aroused 
in the nerve-endings of the body, how 
it is recorded in the brain, how it is 
reduced by various sedatives. In the 
course of their investigations they have 
discovered one fact which should be of 
great cheer to all men facing battle 
and to those who love them: 
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Tf you have lived a normal life, with the 
usual complement of burns, cuts and aches, 
you have suffered as much pain as you ever 
will—no matter what happens to you! 

Our anxious minds are apt to con- 
jure up mental pictures of our men 
being burned or wounded on far-flung 


‘battle fronts—enduring agony beyond 


belief. What we do not realize is that 
these men are enduring no greater pain 
than they have often suffered in the 
dentist’s chair! In the words of Dr. 
Harold G. Wolff of Cornell University 
Medical College: “Increasing the area 
in which pain is caused does not in- 
crease its intensity.” When you hold 
your finger in a flame, the sensation is 
about as intense as the one you would 
feel if you were burned at the stake! 

It is true that if many areas of the 
body are suffering intensely, the whole 
system is affected and your ability to 
bear pain with fortitude may be re- 
duced. But this prospect is not neces- 
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sarily to be dreaded. When it arises, 
the recording center of the brain de- 
cides this thing has gone far enough; 
the brain closes shop and the body 
either faints or goes into a state of 
shock, in which pain isn’t felt at all. 
Shock, morphine and high “interest- 
level” are the three precious safe- 
guards of the serviceman against pain. 
They are all of them staunch friends, 
immensely effective in their job of 
seeing that he cannot, despite his in- 
juries, suffer more in battle than he did 
when his sinuses were drained or his 
wisdom tooth removed. 

Shock is a condition which First 
Aid students are taught to regard with 
respect—and rightly. When the body 
is in this state it should not be moved 
without a physician’s approval. But 
shock also has its value. It is nature’s 
automatic system of putting the body 
under anaesthetic. 

But, I can imagine the skeptic ask- 
ing, if nature does such a good job of 
anaesthetizing us, why do we bother 
with ether for operations? 

One answer is that shock is a tricky 
and dangerous state in which to leave a 
patient. True enough, it’s agreeable to 
him while it lasts, for it erases his 
suffering as efficiently as chloroform. 
But a shocked man cannot stand being 
moved, as he must be on the operating 

table, for his blood 
pressure and life 
processes are at low 
ebb. And since no 
surgeon wishes to 
tamper with him in 
this state, a whiff of 
ether is, for surgical 


purposes, the safest 
anaesthetic. 

Few of our serv- 
icemen, however, 
need face even so 
much pain as will 
induce fainting or 
shock. Wounded 

men are immediately given a good, 
stiff dose of morphine when they fall 
in battle. This does not produce un- 
consciousness, but pretty well removes 
the sensation of pain by acting as a 
“depressant.” (Alcohol is a “depres- 
sant,” too, which explains why drunken 
men have been able to burn them- 
selves badly against hot radiators, with 
no discomfort.) 

There is a curious thing about the 
action of morphine. If a hearty dose 
of half a grain were given to you 
while you are reading this, you would 
respond with “toxic symptoms”—your 
heart and breathing would be affected 
and you would be generally in a bad 
way. But if you are suffering pain, and 
the same dose is given you, you will 
suffer no toxic effects at all. This sug- 
gests to doctors who study these mat- 
ters that pain impulses set up an un- 
known chemical change in the nervous 
system. And that is why the size of the 
morphine dose must be adjusted, care- 
fully, to the patient’s degree of suffer- 
ing by an experienced physician. 

These facts are well known to our 
military surgeons. A Navy doctor who 
was at Pearl Harbor reports having 
seen dozens of severely wounded and 
burned men brought into the hospital 
in a state of shock, who were suffering 
no pain at all. In the case of burns, 
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the pain stopped as soon as the nerve 
endings were destroyed by fire. True, 
such destruction creates difficult prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of the 
patient’s recovery, but it also reduces 
his discomfort of the moment, even 
before shock sets in. 
Pain is viewed by doctors as both 
a physiological and a psychological 
affair. They know that men of some 
temperaments suffer little from even 
the most severe injuries. Dr. Leon J. 
Saul studied the reactions of prize- 
fighters to pain-stimuli and found that 
only 10 out of 97 showed a normal 
sensibility. Those sensitive persons, 
who dread even the pin prick of a 
hypodermic, should waste little sym- 
pathy on a battler in the ring — 
probably he doesn’t mind whatever 
pain he feels, and the excitement of 
the fight acts as an added anaesthetic. 
The high “‘interest-level” of a prize- 
fighter in action—or a soldier in bat- 
tle—often dulls the consciousness of 
pain more effectively than morphine. 
All of us, as a matter of fact, have 
had the experience of having a “‘split- 
ting headache” interrupted by some 
compelling event, only to wonder 
hours later what happened to it. 
The report of “Pain! was simply 
pushed out of our consciousness by 
more compelling matters. Psycholo- 
gists say that this 
process goes on 
continuously in the 
normal mind. You 
are in some pain at 
this moment, and 
at every moment, 
but, unless you are 
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a hypochondriac, 
you spend little 
time thinking about 
it. Your “interest- 
level’? is high 
enough to keep the 
pain-warning sys- 
tem in its place. 

If a person’s “interest-level” is 
raised high in an emergency, even 
the most severe pain will be over- 
looked. Dr. Robert Gillespie, psychia- 
trist to the R.A.F., tells of a British 
fighter, engaged in a dog fight, who 
heard a noise inside his plane and 
looked to see what had dropped to 
the floor. It was his own right arm, 
shot off in combat—without his feel- 
ing it! Such “‘interest-level” is partly 
responsible for the soldiers’ statement 
that “You never really feel the bullet 
that hits you.” 


INDIFFERENCE to the warnings sent 
to the brain by the nerve endings has 
obvious uses to the man in battle, but 
it can be carried too far. George W. 
Gray, author of The Advancing Front 
of Medicine, reports the case of a 
three-year-old boy, undergoing treat- 
ment for a childhood disease at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. When 
doctors noticed numerous scars on 
his hands and legs, the child’s mother 
explained that he often picked up hot 
plates from the kitchen stove, with 
no apparent reaction of pain, al- 
though he had often been burned. 
Tests made on the' boy proved further 
his complete insensitivity to suffering. 
Pins were thrust deep into his flesh, 
he was pinched until his flesh was 
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bloodshot, but never once did he 
wince. However, he was normally 
sensitive to feelings of heat, cold or 
pressure, which is understandable, 
since these sensations travel to the 
brain via their own channels, sepa- 
rate from those highways reserved 
for pain flashes. 

Since the discovery of this boy in 
1932, two similar cases have turned 
up at Johns Hopkins—both of them 
children, which suggests the proba- 
bility that individuals who lack the 
pain-alarm die off in their early years. 
Both children had many scars and 
had shown complete indifference to 
such childhood experiences as falls, 
burns, broken bones, cuts, sand in 
their eyes. Doctors believe that their 
pain perceptors are intact, but that 
the portion of the brain which nor- 
mally receives pain impressions re- 
fuses to register them. 

When you are given “twilight sleep” 
or scopolamine you pass, for the time 
being,into much the same condition in 
which these children normally live. 
Your brain just doesn’t record the 
experience of pain. 

Pain normally moves as an impulse, 
travelling along its own routes to the 
brain, from nerve endings specially 
assigned as pain-detectors. Damage 
done to a cell of the body usually— 
but by no means always—sets up a 
pain impulse. The pain detectives are 
very sluggish, on the whole, but they 
have their moments of hysteria, when 
they set up a great clamor about 
nothing. For instance, heat rays from 
a red fire too weak to cause damage 
still throw the human eyes and their 
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pain-reporters into a state of great 
excitement. On the other hand, the 
much more dangerous ultra-violet and 
X-rays leave the pain-reporters in- 
different. Men have suffered X-ray 
burns so severe that the tissue had to 
be removed, without sensing any un- 
pleasant sensation during exposure. 


THE VARIOUS varieties of pain have 
received careful laboratory study at 
the hands of Sir Thomas Lewis of 
the London University College Hos- 
pital, whose medical treatise on the 
subject has just been issued in Amer- 
ica. Sir Thomas has traced the physi- 
ology of pain in great detail, showing 
how some areas of the body are 
equipped to feel pain and cold, but 
not warmth or pressure (the nasal 
mucous membrane, for instance) and 
how the cornea of the eye is equipped 
to feel pain, but not heat or cold. 

Sir Thomas has devised a method 
of charting different types of -pain, 
largely for the sake of the physician 
who must make a diagnosis. He has 
studied, for instance, which of the 
internal organs and bones are capable 
or incapable of feeling pain. The lungs 
and some sections of the heart lack 
pain nerves, as also do the liver, 
spleen, stomach-walls and kidney. 

The doctor often finds that the 
patient’s description of his pain is an 
unreliable clue to the disease, Sir 
Thomas points out. For one thing, the 
body’s pain-detective system, how- 
ever dull, is over-populous. Those 
who have mapped the sensitive areas 
of the body report that the entire 
skin surface of a normal person has 
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16 thousand points which feel heat; 
150 thousand ready to report on cold; 
500 thousand on the alert for touch; 
and 3 to 4 million watch-dogs for 
pain. These pain-detectives are not 
easily aroused. Their reports travel 
to the brain twice more slowly than 
those of touch. But since there are so 
many of them, their messages are al- 
ways getting crossed in the receiving 
center of the brain. Angina pectoris, 
which has its origin in the heart, may 
cause pain in the left arm. Tooth- 
ache may pain the ear or scalp. 

Pain-policemen are posted on the 
job 24 hours a day, nonetheless, for a 
sound physiological purpose. In the 
most effective way possible, they warn 
us of injury or ill-health. 

Pain is a fact of life and war. Don’t 
fear it! Moreover, there is a technique 
for taking it in your stride, prescribed 
by psychologists: 

When you feel pain to an unusual 
degree, promptly see your doctor and 
describe it to him, as best you can, 





Where There’s a Will... 


FTER THE death of Leon G. McBurney during 1933 in San Pedro, 
California, his will showed that he had bequeathed one thousand 


so that he can approximate its cause. 

If it persists, even during treat- 
ment, or if the doctor can’t be reached, 
raise your “‘interest-level” through 
some engrossing occupation and ig- 
nore the pain. This is the equivalent 


of taking the telephone receiver off 


the hook in the brain’s headquarters. 
It is the system used by men in 
battle, when they don’t feel the bullet 
that hits them. 

And remember—if you are a serv- 
iceman or the relative of one—that 
almost no pain felt by the man in 
battle will be worse than the pain he 
has met and coped with in his quiet, 
workaday life, with its normal history 
of broken bones. If you withstood 
peacetime pains, you can take the 
battlefield in your stride! 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
THE CONQUEST OF PAIN 
by Dr. Roy P. Finney $3.00 
Wright Publishing Corp. 
STRENGTH OUT OF SUFFERING 
by Frances Pastorelli $2.00 
. Houghton Mifflin Company 


dollars annually from his estate’s income to President Roosevelt and 
another one thousand dollars to Joseph Stalin. His children were 


bequeathed one dollar each. 


When President Roosevelt received notice of the bequest, he 
ordered his one thousand dollars yearly turned over to McBurney’s 
children. After a lengthy correspondence involving much red tape, 
the papers in the Stalin bequest were finally returned with the same 
disposition ordered—the assignment of the one thousand dollars to 


the McBurney children. 


—OLIvE A. SMITH 



































The Pollyanna of the funny papers has 


tangled with every brand of trouble. So 


being top Junior Commando is just her meat 


Little Lady Bountiful 


by Frep B. BARTON 


. SEVERAL MILLION homes a small, 
unassuming American girl is more 
of a heroine than Joan of Arc; more 
tragic and appealing than Helen of 
Troy; and far more real than the cur- 
rent glamour girl. 

Her name is Little Orphan Annie. 
Don’t try to tell her millions of readers 
that she exists only in some artist’s 
imagination. For 18 years they have 
been following her life story, and they 
start out each day with a new adven- 
ture. If Annie can be cheerful about 
her tough luck, they borrow her smile 
and figure they can take it, too. 

The life story of Annie is simple. 
All alone, penniless, friendless except 
for her dog Sandy, she periodically 
gets whisked away to some unnamed 
new spot and dropped off for novel 
misadventures. She meets villainy and 
deceit. She spreads oil on the waters. 
As soon as her friends are happy and 
prosperous, the deus ex machina reaches 
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down and tosses her into a new mess. 

Annie is never downhearted. She 
never looks back, never regrets, never 
loses faith in her friends. They are an 
incredible and a varied lot: Jake the 
tailor with a mystery, a Hindu magi- 
cian named Punjab, Mr. Am who ex- 
pects to live forever—and dozens more. 
Through their help Annie works a 
sort of black-magic to extricate herself 
from otherwise impossible situations. 

The real miracle, of course, is how 
the creator continues to make this 
child-with-an-adult’s-brain so alive 
and so full of interest. Annie in 1942 
is not a shade older physically than in 
1924. Only her wisdom has matured. 

Little Orphan Annie is the brain- 
child of an artist named Harold Lin- 
coln Gray. He was born on January 
20, 1894, lived near Kankakee, IIli- 
nois, and went to work for 15 dollars 
a week as cub reporter and art depart- 
ment helper for the Chicago Tribune. 
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It was in 1924 that Little Orphan 
Annie came into being. For four years 
Gray had been an assistant to Sidney 
Smith, creator of The Gumps. Then 
the Tribune sent out a call for its 
second-string cartoonists to submit any 
and all ideas for comic strips to be 
used in a new afternoon paper. Gray 
and five other cartoonists did, and the 
strips were tried out in the sister paper, 
the New York News. 

The five other strips died of anemia, 
but Orphan Annie took hold. Before 
long the truckdrivers in the circula- 
tion department were calling to girls, 
“Where you going, Annie?”’ The 7ri- 
bune publishers recognized this as a 
sure sign of success and brought Annie 
home to Chicago. 

Annie started life as an escapee from 
some unhappy orphanage and at first 
was pretty much on her own. Then 
in 1925 Gray introduced Daddy War- 
bucks, and today he is almost as im- 
portant to the story as Annie herself. 
A fabulous character, with a head as 
smooth as a billiard ball and world- 
wide business pursuits which operate 
only to establish a new international 
brotherhood, Daddy Warbucks is now 
accepted by all Annie readers as real. 
But in 1925 no one could be sure. 

Publisher Joseph Medill Patterson, 
for instance, once snorted, ‘‘Who ever 
heard of a rich orphan?” And feeling 
that this comic strip was on the rocks, 
he ordered it killed. 

Hardly had the day’s Tribunes 
reached Chicago’s doorsteps however, 
than phone bells started to ring. 
“‘What’s the matter, no Orphan Annie 
today?” asked thousands of voices. 
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Long before noon Patterson had or- 
dered the strip restored to a place of 
honor for tomorrow. Making theamende 
honorable, he wrote an editorial apology. 

This habit of the public’s writing 
or phoning its demands has come to 
be an old story with Annie. When 
Daddy Warbucks made his only mis- 
take, which was to marry a gold-digger 
named Trixie, the public was espe- 
cially strong in its protests. Gray must 
have thought his hero was too good 
for her too, because Trixie soon just 
disappeared. 

Sandy the dog has his followers, too. 
Back in 1933 when Annie lost Sandy 
for a while, a telegram came to the 
Chicago Tribune reading: 

“Please do all you can to help Annie 
find Sandy. We are all interested.” 

The message was signed Henry 
Ford, and came over Ford’s own 
leased wire. 

Fortune for April, 1937, made an 
impartial survey of the comic strip 
field, and showed that Little Orphan 
Annie was the nation-wide leader; 
with Popeye next, Dick Tracy third, and 
Bringing Up Father fourth. Fortune de- 
scribed Annie as “homely, dowdy and 
priggish” and called her “a creature 
of sentimentality, with a dash of Cin- 
derella, Pollyanna, Little Eva and 
Florence Nightingale.” All ladies of 
sentiment, however, and all fairly well- 
loved in their day. 


ANNIk’s transition last year from an 
everyday character to a national fig- 
ure marked the change from a comic 
strip to a cosmic strip. 

Naturally, Annie couldn’t go to war. 
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She’s too young—she is still only 12. 
But Harold Gray is in earnest about 
winning this war. And he felt that 
Annie could help. 

If you have any schoolchildren in 
your neighborhood, you know what 
happened. Annie launched the Junior 
Commandos. They started selling war 
bonds and stamps. They started pick- 
ing up scrap-iron and rubber. The 
move became city-wide in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, Denver and a host of other 
cities. In Boston 15,000 schoolchil- 
dren signed up as Junior Commandos, 
under almost military discipline. 

Besides the newspaper strip Orphan 
Annie also appears on the radio, spon- 
sored now by Quaker Oats. An adver- 
tising man writes that. There are also 
occasional royalties from the sale of 
books and novelties. There is even a 


song written to Little Orphan Annie. 

When Annie got her start, the news- 
paper publishers were afraid they 
might run into some trouble with the 
heirs of James Whitcomb Riley over 
a copyright. Gray finally handled this 





Fred B. Barton writes 

quietly from a suburb 

of Akron, Ohio— 

a vocation he has 

been following for 

almost 20 years. He 

is a man of many 

parts, having written 

books on retailing, sports, photography, 
music and friend-making. While his wife 
collects antiques, Barton makes a hobby 
of editors’ letters of acceptance. He is a 
newcomer to Coronet, says this article on 
Little Orphan Annie was a lot of fun to 
write. In the last war, Barton served in 
both the Army cavalry and the Navy 
balloon corps. 
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himself by registering the fat Little 
Orphan Annie lettering that heads 
every Sunday page as a trademark. 
All the other drawing and lettering is 
done fresh each time. Gray uses no 
stencils in his work. 

He also turns out a short Sunday 
strip to fill the bottom of the page 
showing a character named “Maw 
Green.” Maw Green lives a brave and 
honest existence and clears away 
doubt and prejudice. Put pants on 
Maw Green and you’d have Gray 
himself. 

Gray sees limitless new adventures 
ahead for Annie. A doctor comes back 
from the war with his arm gone, and 
a woman doctor encourages him to 
operate again with his left hand. Then 
she herself volunteers and joins one 
of our Allies. Meanwhile, Daddy 
Warbucks wasn’t dead at all; only 
missing. And so life marches on. 


Now Gray is no preacher. His be- 
liefs check more or less with Horatio 
Alger. Merit wins out, you get about 
what you deserve, and cream rises to 
the surface. Yet he doesn’t feel that 
he has a message. It’s a mistake to 
try to load propaganda into a vehicle 
like this, he says. 

Gray, like Annie, is an extrovert 
rather than a dreamer. Both of them 
are loyal in their friendships, and can 
hate just as well as they can be strongly 
enthusiastic. Gray keeps himself well- 
posted and is an interesting talker. 
He uses his home as a studio, but 
from the tidiness of his workroom and 
the way he shies away from artists’ 
smocks, it’s all patterned more like a 
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WHY SCATTER OUR FIRE, BY HAVIN’ 
DOZENS O WAR AIMS? JUST ONE IS 
PLENTY, FOR TH’ JUNIOR COMMANDOS! 
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SO THAT NEVER AGAIN WILL WE HAVE 
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business office than an atelier. 

People wonder where Gray gets his 
material. He doesn’t circulate much 
around his home town of Green Farms, 
Connecticut; but when he takes trips, 
he keeps his ear to the ground. He 
never introduces himself, and from 
casual conversations he often garners 
remarks and situations he can use. His 
daily chore comes way ahead of per- 
sonal publicity. When Purdue awarded 
him the honor last June of being its 
most famous alumnus in the class of 
1917, he wasn’t even there. 

Occasionally Gray goes to a meet- 
ing of the American Legion post in 
nearby Fairfield. Evenings he some- 
times plays pool with any dinner guests 
there may be. He keeps morning news- 
paper hours—sleeps late and does his 
best work around midnight. He reads 
Dickens, especially Great Expectations, 
which he thinks is the cartoonist’s 
delight. 

Both Gray and his wife Winifred 
are airplane spotters. They have a dog 
—named Sandy, of course. They both 
like music but get it from a player- 
Steinway. He preserves a wicked ten- 
nis backhand swing by swatting flies, 
his pet phobia. They crawl through 
his India ink when he is drawing. 

Many strip cartoonists maintain a 
string of idea men and assistants to 
write the scenario and do any part of 
the drawing that may be tedious. Gray 
does everything himself except the 
lettering which he leaves for a young 
cousin and assistant, Robert Leffing- 
well. Leffingwell is also running a 
modest Sunday strip of his own 
named “Little Joe.” 
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Gray doesn’t keep scrapbooks or 
hoard fan-mail. Two filing cabinets 
hold a few recent letters of interest. 
One drawer is marked “!” and the 
other “?” The first drawer repre- 
sents letters of approval; the second 
holds complaints. 

Occasionally Annie editorializes, 
and Gray feels that this gives his strip 
meaning and life. Sometimes people 
object. Gray made this answer in one 
of his few printed statements: “Annie 
chipped in $17,000 last year in Federal 
and State income taxes for the right 
to raise her childish treble in defense 
of what she feels is fit and proper in 
this land of the free.” 


HE LIsTENs to all newscasts. He tries 
to think ahead, but has no private 
pipeline of information, no personal 
Kiplinger. Hestarted “Colonel” Annie 


and her Junior Commandos collect- 
ing scrap metal weeks before that be- 
came a national issue. He had a boy 
character of 18 enter the Army before 


- Congress passed the new draft law. 


And long before the Chinese became 
our allies, Annie readers were ac- 
customed to thinking kindly of her 
friend, WunWey. 

In these 18 years Gray has created 
and given name to nearly 500 char- 
acters. He doesn’t keep a recorded 
cast of characters. But he does save 
a photostat of each Sunday page and 
can refer back to any episode or char- 
acter at any time. 

He does the Sunday pages first, then 
fills in the daily strips. This takes a 
couple of hours a day for the drawing 
alone, and more time for planning and 
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for business and legal details. Once, 
years ago, he turned out a whole 
week’s work—a Sunday page and six 
daily strips—in 12 hours, but says 
“they looked it.” 

Gray never intends to let Annie 
grow up. If he did he would have only 
one generation of readers. As it is now, 
he holds his old readers and keeps 
getting new ones. The figures show 
that Annie appears in newspapers with 
a total daily circulation of 17 million. 
Figuring three readers to a copy, that 
means a potential of 50 million daily 
readers—an enviable audience. 

The success of the Junior Com- 
mandos move has bothered Gray a 
little. Usually he plans to give Annie 
a new locale once a year. Now, with 
the war and with the Junior Com- 
mandos, Annie is setting such a whole- 


some example that he may keep her 
where she is for a while. 


Annie is usually well-tempered and 
beautifully good. When Gray feels she 
is getting too sweet he brings in some 
strong-arm work, which the customers 
seem to like. A recent paean of praise 
for Annie’s sincerity appeared in a tiny 
weekly published at Lenoir, North 
Carolina. It said: 

Her sayings and doings have 
done as much to make this country 
war-conscious as anything that’s 
come out of Washington. While 
the bureaucrats fiddled, Little 
Orphan Annie went right on catch- 
ing spies and blowing up subma- 
rines. Truly—‘a little child shall 
lead us’—a fictitious one at that. 
A funny thing—Harold Gray never 

wanted to do a girl strip. Annie is a 
real girl—no doubt of that. His wife 
Winifred sees to it that she says and 
does the proper girlish things. But 
Gray has his own ideas. Annie can be 
feminine but, by heck, she’s no sissy! 


The Center of the Universe 


q@ As an experiment, 500 women college students were each given 
a fountain pen and asked to write anything on the paper before them. 
The checkup showed that 460 had written their own names. 


Men, in case you males were “I-told-you-soing,’ 


> are just as self- 


centered. Shown a map of the United States, 447 in 500 looked first 
for the location of their own home towns. 


q@ So much depends on one’s point of view. ... 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who was an eminent painter before he in- 
vented telegraphy, once asked a physician friend to look at his 


painting of a man in death agony. 


“Well,” Morse inquired after the doctor had scrutinized it care- 


fully, “‘what is your opinion?” 
“Malaria,” said the doctor. 


—RICHARD MANVILLE in Printers’ Ink 
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Women at War 


by Epmonp S§., Fisx 


O A DWINDLING contingent of die- 

hards, woman’s place in war or 
peace is in the home; her proper uni- 
form, an apron. 

But this is a luxury-ideal in a time 
of total war, which demands total use 
of a nation’s manpower. 

War came late to the United States. 
But when it did, American women, 
rivalling the spunk of their Allied sis- 
ters, took to the factories by the 
thousands; or doffed their aprons and 
donned olive drab or navy twill as 
members of our new woman-armies 
and auxiliaries. 

In the pages following, Coronet 
salutes these gallant women in uni- 
form, who for the duration have ex- 
changed their feminine rights to se- 
curity and homes for strict discipline 
and a man’s hard work. 

For each woman in uniform means 
one more man released for combat. 
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Oveta Culp Hobby 


Our first official woman-army was 
created by Congress with the founding 
of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
early in 1942. 

For the job of director, 37-year-old 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby was a nat- 
ural. As founder of the Women’s 
Interest Section of the War Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Public Relations, 
she was beyond doubt the nation’s 
best-informed woman on Army mat- 
ters. Zealously she had kept American 
women posted on Army news affect- 
ing their husbands, brothers and 
sweethearts. 

Today the skirted legions under her 
command have outgrown their orig- 
inal 25 thousand quota, and are well 
on their way to a newly-authorized 
strength of 150 thousand. 

WAACs are citizens not less than 21 
years old nor more than 45, of good 
health, sound mind and excellent 
character. They serve on the home 
front or overseas, working at some 60 
different Army jobs, replacing men 
vitally needed on the fighting lines. 
Most of them request oversea’s duties 
when they enlist. 

Daughter of a Texas lawyer-legis- 
lator, their Director holds a law de- 
gree, has written a book on Parlia- 
mentary law, and once served as 
Parliamentarian of the Texas House 
of Representatives. 

She also qualifies for her post of 
Number 1 Woman in our first Wom- 
en’s Army on the basis of her ex- 
perience as past president of the Texas 
League of Women Voters; as mother 
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of two children; wife of a Texas ex- 
governor who now publishes the Hous- 
ton Post; as a radio and newspaper 
executive and eye-witness, along with 
Eleanor Roosevelt, of the role women 
are playing in the British war effort. 
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Mildred MeAfee 


Lieutenant Commander McAfee 
rose to the crest of the WAVES via 
a career of teaching and deanships. 

At 20 she left Vassar with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, collecting a further 
assortment of honors and degrees at 
Columbia, Chicago, Oberlin and Wil- 
liams Universities and Mount Hol- 
yoke College before launching her 
teaching career. 


Then to students of seminaries, nor- _ 


mal schools, and colleges scattered 
from Illinois to North Carolina, she 
subsequently taught economics, soci- 
ology and the social sciences. 

In 1936, when Wellesley College 
called her to be the second youngest 
prexy in its history, her place among 
America’s foremost educators was 
secure and established. 

So secure that when in July, 1942, 
the Navy organized its auxiliary, to 
be known as the WAVES, Miss Mc- 
Afee was selected to teach Navy lore 
to this select crop of American women. 

As Commander, she is responsible 
for whipping up the brief, intensive 
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training courses which transform 
rookie Ripples into full-fledged mem- 
bers of the Women’s Auxiliary Vol- 
unteers for Emergency Service. 
Originally the service was limited 
to 10 thousand members. Now there 
is no limit to the number of enlistees. 
Not the least of their Commander’s 
talents is her sense of humor. When 
she appeared before the first class of 
the Women’s Reserve at Smith Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, she wowed them 
with a definition culled straight from 
Honolulu—“Women are very es 
sential—sometimes.” 
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Ann Bernatitus 


On November 5, 1942, Secretary 
of War Stimson announced a new 
decoration: the Legion of Merit. 

On the following day it was 
awarded for the first time to a woman, 
Lieutenant (Junior Grade) Ann 
Agnes Bernatitus, the only Navy nurse 
to escape death or capture on Bataan 
and Corregidor. 

The Legion of Merit citation simply 
states it was awarded for her ‘‘cou- 
rageous performance of duty” during 
the grim days from December, 1941, 
to April, 1942. 

Within one midnight-to-dawn 
stretch in the Bataan operating room, 
she attended 285 men to whom im- 
mediate operations meant life. 

Their courage was unbelievable, 


she says. One soldier with a shell- 
shattered abdomen insisted on being 
replaced on the operating table by 
someone “‘with a better chance to 


live.” 

Another sat quietly in a corner 
and asked that “others be treated 
first,” though his arm was so badly 
wounded it later was amputated. 

When the bombs pounded Cor- 
regidor day in and day out, her only 
shelter was under the operating table. 
After each raid she emerged, new 
patients were wheeled in, and her job 
of saving American lives continued. 

In May, 1942, after five months of 
living with death and hellfire, she 
escaped to Australia by submarine. 
And since then she has served as 
Chief Nurse at the Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, Maryland. 
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This heroine of World War II hails 
from Exeter, Pennsylvania. She 
adapted herself quite naturally to 
working in underground hospitals, 
she claims, since her father was an 
anthracite miner for 25 years. 
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Julia C. Stimson 


The glories which have accrued to 
Major Julia C. Stimson during her 
nursing career are rightfully her own, 
not the reflections of her more-famous 
cousin, Secretary of War Henry Stim- 
son. 

Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
she garnered a Vassar degree before 
she deserted academic life to begin 
scrubbing floors and emptying 
buckets as a student nurse. 

When World War I flared in 
Europe, she had already completed 
years of service among Harlem’s 
Negroes in New York and in St. 
Louis, Missouri. There, in 1917, she 








a gathered a group of nurses under her 
wing and set sail for France. In quick 
4 jumps she was promoted to the posts 


of Chief Nurse at Base Hospital 21, 
Chief Nurse of the Red Cross in 
France—and, as Director of the AEF 
Nursing Service she supervised 10 
thousand nurses. 

When Congress at last granted 
nurses Army rank, she became the 
first woman to wear a major’s oak 
leaf. On her uniform as Superintend- 
ent of the Army Nurse Corps she 
could also wear a Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, International Red Cross 
and Florence Nightingale Medals. 

She had given 20 years’ service to 
the Army when, at 61 years of age, 
she retired to civilian life to assume 
the presidency of the American 
Nurses’ Association and leadership of 
its 180 thousand members. 

But World War II broke out. Back 
she went into the Army to become 
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a one-woman recruiting agency for 
the Surgeon General. She barn- 
stormed the country, persuading 
hundreds of nurses that “the way to 
remain at peace with your conscience 
is to join the Army Nurse Corps.” 
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Dorothy C. Stratton 


For their trim title of SPARs, the 
Coast Guard Women’s Reserve can 
thank their Lieutenant Commander, 
Dorothy C. Stratton. 

When Admiral R. R. Waesche, 
Coast Guard Commandant, drafted 
her to organize a feminine supple- 
ment to his forces, she asked im- 
mediately that the proposed name of 
WARCOGs be shelved as clumsy. 

SPARs, she suggested, adapted from 
the Coast Guard motto—‘Semper 
Paratus, Always Ready” was psy- 
chologically better. 

And as a former Professor of Psy- 
chology at Purdue University, she 
could speak with authority. 

Like Lieutenant Commander Mc- 
Afee of the WAVES, she is a scholar 


and teacher. Study at seven leading 
universities, the Universities of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern and Columbia 
among them, entitles her to tack a 
B.A.,M.A.,and Ph.D. after her name. 

But for all her learning, Com- 
mander Stratton is no one-field peda- 
gogue. For one thing, she’s something 
of a poet. For another, her experience 
in organizing women’s military 
legions is as varied as anyone’s in 
America. She helped select the first 
batch of WAACs who were shipped 
for training to Fort Des Moines. 
When Admiral Waesche recruited 
her for the Coast Guard, she was 
already serving as a WAVES lieuten- 
ant in a radio school. 

Now there’s even talk that the 
Marines will draft her to organize 
their women’s reserve. 
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Naney H. Love 


At 28, Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love, 
chief of the WAFS, possesses youth, 
beauty—and flying ability. 

But the Air Transport Command 
was looking for no glamor queen 
when they appointed her chief of their 
new Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying 
Squadron. What counted were her 
1,200 hours of flying time, her 12 
years of flying experience. 

Good pilots were scarce when the 
WAFS were organized to release 
valuable flyers for combat duty. They 
did so by shouldering a variety of 
non-combatant jobs, including the 
delivery of aircraft from factories to 
flying fields within the United States. 

They were pre-destined to be the 





smallest and most select of the 
women’s auxiliaries. Applicants must 
be not younger than 21, not older 
than 35, possess a commercial flying 
license, at least 500 hours of flying 
time, cross-country flight experience. 

Michigan-born, Vassar-educated 
Mrs. Love was barely old enough to 
vote when she toured the country 
for the old Bureau of Air Commerce, 
air-marking principal cities. Prior to 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act, she 
flew American planes to the Canadian 
border, whence they were towed 
across the boundary. 

She obviously has much in common 
with her husband. For he is Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Robert N. Love, Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Air Transport 


Command. 
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Mrs. Don W. Steele 


When the lightning of Hitler’s blitz- 
krieg struck Poland in September, 
1939, bedlam reigned simultaneously 
in American Red Cross headquarters 
at 315 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Harried interpreters, file clerks, 
typists and correspondents tried to 
keep pace with thousands of frenzied 
inquiries made by Polish-Americans 
about their folks in the homeland. 

Mrs. Don W. Steele, director of 
the Staff Assistance Corps, was the 
woman who brought order out of 
this chaos. Since then, the New York 
office has smoothly handled some 70 
thousand inquiries about 100 thou- 
sand lost souls all over the globe. 
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Only the Red Cross can search out 
these victims of war behind the battle 
lines and relay information about 
them back to their loved ones. 

Eight years ago Mrs. Steele en- 
tered Red Cross work via a life-saving 
course. As a “Grey Lady” she next 
ran the Marine Hospital library on 
Ellis Island. Her efficiency in ad- 
ministering relief work during the 
Ohioand Mississippi floods during 
1937 and in the New England hur- 
ricane of 1938, swept her into her 
present post as Jack-of-All-Services for 
the New York office. 

Her system of handling the kind of 
inquiries made after the Polish in- 
vasion has now been made standard 
throughout the country. 
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Gay Gahagan 


Suppose you are a pilot flying a 
light, overloaded plane. You are try- 
ing to rise from a small field when 
suddenly a tree looms ahead! 

In such a fix, you could get a little 
extra lift by lowering your wing flaps 
for a second or two. 

“That’s only one sample of the 
tricks we’re learning,” says Technical 
Sergeant Gay Gahagan of Civil Air 
Patrol Squadron 211-2, Hicksville, 
Long Island. 

Not so long ago she posed for glam- 
or ads as a Powers model. Now she 
gives 12 hours per day, six days a 
week to the CAP. Women work with 
men in this service, checking engines, 
servicing planes and flying. 

Most of their duties in the air con- 


sist of chauffeuring industrial per- 
sonnel about the country, military 
reconnaissance, or camouflage-de- 
tecting trips. But some men are now 
flying submarine patrol offshore, and 
it’s rumored that women may be do- 
ing it soon, also. Some 60 thousand 
CAP members now contribute planes, 
time, and ground facilities to our war 
effort. —The government reimburses 
them only for operating expenses. 

On the day members of Squadron 
211-2 got their wings, a six-foot-four 
giant with double silver bars led the 
official Army inspection and review. 
To Sergeant Gahagan he barked: 
‘Wear tan stockings with uniform, 
soldier, not black.” 

He was not only her superior, but 
her husband, Army Captain Walter 
H. Gahagan, a New York attorney. 
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Wilhelmina Morgan 


To earn her Lieutenant’s rating in 
the Transport Branch of the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services, Mrs. 
Brewster Morgan hurdled tests which 
might have flunked a truck driver. 

First she withstood a character in- 
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vestigation; then stiff road tests; next, 
stringent exams in first-aid, convoy- 
driving and map-reading. The AWVS 
is fussy about its Motor Corps re- 
cruits, for they do chauffeuring for all 
the branches of the armed services, 
and often are dispatched on highly 
confidential missions. 

The AWVS is really a clearing 
house which unites women who wish 
to do volunteer war work with those 
government and civilian agencies 
which need volunteer help. It has 
placed about 300 thousand women 
in war jobs throughout the country 
thus far. 

Mrs. Morgan and her colleagues 
in the New York Transport Branch 
drive their own cars, use their own 
gas, oil, and tires, pay their own in- 
surance, and contribute about 250 
thousand miles of service per month. 

She wheels trucks and station 
wagons over muddy meadows or 
streets with equal aplomb, and de- 
lights in her sobriquet—“‘Minnie the 
Truck Driver,” derived from her full 
name, Wilhelmina Andrea Julianne 
Quevli Morgan. 

Before her career as a free wheeler 
for the AWVS, she lived and worked 
in London and Vienna as a sculptress 
and composer. Not less important in 
her estimation, is the fact that she 
once ran a chicken farm, famous for 
its soft lights and sweet music which 
induced hens into egg-laying. 

She has a son aged five, and a 
husband serving abroad with the 
Office of War Information. 
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When the professors battle it out with the experts 


you get the news behind the news—that’s why ten 


million tune in on the Chicago Round Table each week 








Table Tatks for Ten Million 


by Earv SELBY 


HEN FOLKS out at the University 
of Chicago are telling how their 
famous Round Table broadcast de- 
veloped into the nation’s most popu- 
lar radio discussion series, they like to 
mention the time Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt appeared on one of the programs. 
It seems the President’s wife, who 
loves to listen to people talk, sub- 
sided into silence when her two col- 
leagues became embroiled in a dis- 
cussion of art in war. Although it was 
an animated silence, fascinating to 
the few studio spectators, it was use- 
less to the program, because the lis- 
teners could not see the excited way 
in which her head wagged back and 
forth as she alternately listened to the 
two men sitting at the Round Table 
with her. 

Realizing that the audience would 
soon think Mrs. Roosevelt had de- 
cided to sit that one out, Sherman H. 
Dryer, the program director, held a 
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card in front of her. Immediately she 
plunged whole-heartedly into the dis- 
cussion. And from then on, she was 
the hit of the program. 

After the broadcast several friends 
who were in the studio asked her to 
explain her sudden splurge of words. 
“Oh,” she said, “I had to start talking. 
That card he showed me told me to 
be a man, not a mouse.” 

To the University people that in- 
cident signifies the philosophy on 
which the Round Table has bloomed. 
They feel that the Round Table has 
been successful because its University 
sponsors were brave enough to reject 
the moss-draped rules that for years 
had dictated the standard procedure 
for radio forums. 

When the Round Table was reor- 
ganized in 1938 after six years of al- 
most anonymous existence as a half- 
hour of professorial chatting, the pro- 
gram’s godfathers still refused to yield 
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to the dictum that radio audiences 
have the mind of a 12-year-old child. 
Instead, Dryer and William Benton, 
vice-president of the University, de- 
liberately set about to lure intelligent 
listeners by giving them information 
and stimulation on interesting, vital 
topics of the day. 

If you tune in on the Round Table 
some Sunday at 2 p.m. Eastern war 
time, you'll be one of 10 million 
listening to the program on 104 sta- 
tions over the NBC network. It is 
doubtful whether the combined au- 
diences of any other two discussion 
programs would reach that total. 

As further proof of its succcess, 
newspaper radio critics polled by 
the Radio Daily have repeatedly 
called the Round Table the most 
educational program on the air. Fur- 
ther still, the George Foster Peabody 
award, ranked as the Pulitzer prize 
of the radio, has been presented to 
the Round Table for its “distinguished 
presentation of vital information.” 


Rapio Bicwics laughed long and 
lustily when Dryer and Benton set 
out to capture the interest of intel- 
lectuals with reasoned discussion rath- 
er than name-calling argument, with 
knowledge-crammed professors rather 
than would-be experts, with programs 
that showed the significance of the 
events rather than the standard com- 
mentator approach of presenting head- 
lines without bothering to explain 
the implications contained. 

“That’s a laugh,” the bigwigs told 
Dryer and Benton. “No one listens 
to that stuff. Gotta give the people a 
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show—big names—red hot debates. 
That’s the way to get an audience!” 

Dryer, who had been in professional 
radio work since his days at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the early 
1930’s, and Benton, once president of 
the noted Benton and Bowles adver- 
tising firm, disagreed with this point 
of view. They set about to make a new 
type of radio discussion program. 

They decided that spontaneity on 
the Round Table—the first scriptless 
program on the radio networks— 
could be achieved best if the partici- 
pants had adequate preparation. And 
after three months of experimenta- 
tion they worked out this plan: 

Suppose you are an authority on 
taxes. The Round Table directors de- 
cide to have a discussion on the, forth- 
coming tax bill and invite you to 
participate in the program two weeks 
from the coming Sunday. 

After you accept Dryer’s invitation 
you'll receive two memorandum 
books, attractively illustrated with 
Gremlin-like figures. One of them, 
marked the “‘research memorandum,” 
will help you prepare notes and ar- 
guments for the broadcast. It’ll reveal 
why the topic of taxes was selected 
(perhaps because of timely interest; 
perhaps for the clarification needed 
among the public). It will also give 
a general statement of the topic plus 
condensations of newspaper and mag- 
azine articles on the subject. 
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The other book is no less im- 
portant—it tells you all of the “do’s 
and don’ ts” for your radio appearance. 

‘The general pattern of the Round 
Table,” says Dryer, “is that of in- 
formal after-dinner discussions, but 
confinements of time and radio im- 
pose certain limits.” So you’re asked 
to look at these hints: 


DON’T broadcast information 
that would aid the enemy; hence, 
stay away from mere “hot tips,” 
or previously undisclosed produc- 
tion figures. 

DON’T be afraid to laugh; “‘If 
you know a joke, use it!’ says one 
of the Gremlins as he holds a Joe 
Miller book. 

DON’T be modest! The idea is, 
according to Dryer, that until you 
have demonstrated your qualifica- 
tions, the listener may not respect 
your opinions—especially if they 
conflict with his own. 

DON’T all talk at once; speak 
one at a time. 

DON’T make speeches; in 30 
seconds you may use up 150 words 
and the listener may think he’s 
hearing a political argument and 
tune in the Quiz Kids. 

DON’T be a mouse; be a man. 
“Get in there and pitch,” says the 
guide book. “‘We don’t ever like 
to think ofa listener scratching his 
head and saying: ‘Where’d that 
other guy go—he was there just 
a minute ago’.” 

These are some DO’s to re- 
member when you face the mike: 


Always speak in a normal tone. 


Address other participants di- 
rectly; that’s how to pin down 
your opponent. 


Disagree if you think you’re right. 
“Don’t forget,” reminds the guide 
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book, “‘you are speaking for a lot 
of people who'll never forgive you 
if you don’t say what they’d say if 
they were in your shoes.” 


Speak right from the horse’s 
mouth; that way you’ll carry more 
weight in your words than quoting 
the ambiguous “reliable authori- 
ties” and “recent reports.” Give 
the listener the idea that he’s look- 
ing through a keyhole and getting 
the low-down. 


AFTER DIGESTING both of these 
books, you are expected at Dryer’s 
apartment for dinner the Saturday 
night before your broadcast. In this 
way, you get to know your fellow con- 
testants and after the meal the three 
of you can settle down to a pre- 
liminary discussion of the topic. 

When you come to the studio the 
next morning you'll find all your dis- 
cussion outlined for you. Again you’ll 
go over it, this time more thoroughly, 
and then the three of you will sit 
down in front of the microphone. 

You go through the discussion just 
exactly as though you were on the 
air. In a sense, you are, because your 
words are being recorded. Two min- 
utes before the end of the broadcast 
a button-light marked “2” will go 
on; at one minute your “1” light 
flashes, and at the 10-second limit 
your “10” lights up on the board. 

















The recording is played back to 
you and you try to determine if the 
program had a lively tempo—if 
it answered the man-on-the-street’s 
questions—if it would sustain interest. 
Any one of a number of things might 
be changed, but the important thing 
is that you’ve broken the ice. Once 
you’ve heard your own voice, and 
can give the program a “‘verbal proof- 
reading,” the actual broadcast will be 
a breeze. When the program actually 
goes on, Dryer has little cards which 
he uses to give you instructions such 
as ‘‘speak louder,” “‘use last names to 
identify participants,” and ‘“‘don’t 
jingle keys.” 

After the broadcast you'll receive a 
check for 50 dollars for your appear- 
ance. All funds for expenses come 
from a $50,000 yearly grant given the 
program by the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, organized by the motor mag- 
nate to disseminate economic infor- 
mation. As a matter of fact, only 
about one-third of the Round Table 
subjects meet this requirement, but 
the Foundation thinks so highly of 
the program that the money is con- 
tributed without question. 

A few days after your appearance 
you can get a transcript of the entire 


program. Five thousand listeners sub- 
scribe for every transcript, paying two 
dollars a year. Individual copies can 
be obtained for a dime. After a pro- 
gram discussing the question of a 
Jewish nation, 30 thousand wrote in for 
transcripts. Included in the response 
was a telegram saying, “‘I didn’t like 
it.” It was signed “‘A. Hitler.” 


OrprnarIi_y, the Round Table pre- 
fers to rely on the knowledge of their 
experts rather than on big names for 
audience bait, but celebrities do ap- 
pear when Dryer and Benton think 
they do have something to say and 
are in a position to practice what they 
preach. 

For instance, Brigadier General 
Lewis B. Hershey has participated 
each of the three times discussions 
were held on selective service. Dryer 
regards him as their best non-pro- 
fessorial expert. ““The General talked 
straight from the shoulder,” Dryer 
says. When he was asked about the 
Negro question, Hershey shot back 
that the Army’s treatment may not be 
perfect, but that it was just as good as 
the civilian attitude. 

When Commentator H. V. Kalten- 
born and Professor Mortimer Adler 
appeared together, they seemed ret- 
icent to open up about the European 
situation. Dryer first showed Kalten- 
born a sign saying: “H.V.: Don’t let 
Adler hog the mike.” Kaltenborn 
immediately started sprouting vol- 
umes. Then Dryer showed a card to 
Adler, saying: ‘“‘Mort, don’t let Kal- 
tenborn hog the mike.”’ Adler started 
spurting his opinions. After the suc- 
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cessful broadcast Dryer revealed his 
trick to them. They both laughed, 
and are good friends today. 

When Dryer brought Harold Ickes 
and the late General Hugh Johnson 
together for a broadcast, he did it 
somewhat hesitantly, fearing the two 
would explode in discussion of the 
Third Term. Both, however, remem- 
bered their manners and the program 
went off smoothly. 

Once, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox forgot himself temporarily while 
speaking on the Round Table and 
began to pound the table with his fist 
to emphasize a point. “No need to 
pound,” interrupted Professor May- 
nard Krueger, who ran for vice presi- 
dent on the Socialist ticket when 
Knox was the Republicans’ candi- 
date, “you’re not in the Republican 
National Committee Headquarters 
now.” Knox stopped using his fist. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is one of Dryer’s 
real favorites. On the program she 
accepted every one of his suggestions, 
including one signed, “Emily Post,” 
saying, “Elbow on the table.” 

Henry Wallace, when he was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, got into an 


argument on the Round Table with 
Professor Harry Gideonse, president 
of Brooklyn City college. “Are you 
sure about that statement about the 
Triple-A?” asked Wallace of Gideonse. 
“Well,” answered the professor, “I’m 
no chicken but I know a bad egg 
when I see it.” 

Although, according to the touch- 
stones of professorial radio workers, 
the Round Table shouldn’t work, it was 
originally the idea of one—Miss Jud- 
ith Waller of NBC. After she per- 
suaded the NBC officials that the pro- 
fessorial chatting would be educa- 
tional, she left the program pretty 
much to itself. At that time, a small 
group of professors would get to- 
gether each Sunday afternoon as a 
kind of hors d’oeuvre to dinner and 
discuss some topic. The atmosphere 
in this type of program was very 
informal—when professors were late, 
the others always took time off the 
program to greet them. 

. The triumph and rise to fame of 
the Round Table over this type of 
beginning is naturally gratifying to 
Dryer and Benton. “Cap and Gown 
Gone to Town,” they like to call it. 


Imperfect Past 


HEN Ilka Chase was out in Hollywood recently to play with Bette 
Woaris in Now, Voyager, she really had the town standing on its 
ear with her pungent comments. A playboy who had just been 
divorced from his fourth wife said to her, ““Women are just like books. 
Sometimes you get a good one, sometimes a bad one.” 

Ilka replied, “I get what you mean—but why not try a first edition 
sometime, instead of fooling around the lending libraries?” 
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Whether or not they possess a sirth sense, 
animals can still amazethe men who mastered 


them, as these well-authenticated stories show 


e e e When the underground 
electric wiring system was being laid 
in London years ago, the contractors 
never dreamed of the obstacles that 
would hinder their progress. 

One by one, the wires had to be 
handed down through a manhole and 
passed along a narrow underground 
pipe to the next manhole—and so on 
until a small section of the city was 
wired. The pipe was too narrow in 
diameter to allow any human being 
to crawl through. 

The owner of the contracting firm 
had just about given up hope of ever 
speeding up the work when one day 
he appeared on the scene with his 
little fox terrier. 

While the men puffed and sweated, 
the terrier picked up a wire and pro- 
ceeded to the manhole. This gave 
the contractor an idea. 

He fastened a wire to the dog’s 
collar, then lowered her into the man- 
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hole and commanded her to run 
through the pipe, not stopping until 
she came to the next manhole. 
Making trip after trip, the little 
dog soon had every wire passed 
through the tube. Altogether the ter- 
rier laid many miles of wire in Lon- 
don, proving that canine craftsman- 


ship may often be superior to that 
—From John Keller 
Martinsburg, Pa. 


oa 


e e e Bloomfield Peter is a Guern- 
sey herd bull on the Pennsylvania 
farm of Honorable Owen J. Roberts, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Peter makes no attempt to 
veil a cherished aversion toward 
Chevrolet automobiles. No driver of 
a Ford, Plymouth or any other make 


of man. 
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of car need fear the wrath of Peter. 
But he hates Chevrolets. He shame- 
lessly and vindictively attacks every 
one with which he comes in contact, 
and has battered two into a near- 
unrecognizable state. 

Sad to relate, in the clover-clad 
pastures of his youth he had been 
chased by an unwitting herdsman in 
a Chevrolet car. The animal world 


has its own code of vengeance. 
—From Ruth Jackson 
Rushville, Nebraska 


= 


e e e Great missionary of the 
northland, Father Bernard Hubbard, 
once set out from an Alaskan town, 
carrying medical supplies for a dis- 
trict where a fever epidemic was rag- 
ing. The leader of Father Hubbard’s 
dog team was a sage old husky named 
McGee. 

After struggling ten miles through 
a swirling snowstorm, Father Hub- 
bard became ill. Knowing all too well 
the symptoms of the dreaded fever, 
he immediately unharnessed McGee. 
A few moments later Father Hubbard 
lost consciousness. But from time to 
time he would wake to see McGee 
ahead of the team, signaling the other 
dogs to follow him. 

Twenty-four hours later, the sa- 
gacious malemute led the team into 
the nearest Alaskan settlement. During 
Father Hubbard’s illness, McGee re- 
mained constantly outside the hospital 
door, refusing all food. The moment 
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the crisis passed, he barked joyously 
and proceeded to steal a huge bone 
from the largest husky in sight. A 
proof, perhaps, that telepathy is pos- 


sible and not only between man and 


man. —From Mrs. Roy Smaltz 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


e e e Inthe fall of 1935, as I was 
traveling with friends through the 
mountains of southern Mexico, a pack 
donkey of mine fell off the trail we 
were following along the side of a can- 
yon. Fortunately he caught on a 
ledge some 15 feet down and we were 
able to rescue him by ropes. 

The other animals of our party 
were badly frightened, and hugged 
the wall in terror as we went our 
way. My own horse, however, was 
not afraid—he had been out of sight 
when the accident occurred, and know- 
ing nothing of it, met us somewhat 
later along the way. 

But the next day, after the animals 
had spent the night together, my 
horse suddenly showed an ex- 
aggerated fear of falling into the can- 
yon—a fear even greater than that of 
the animals which had been present 
at the accident. He actually cringed 
against the wall in terror of the drop- 
off on the other side. 

How did he learn of the accident? 
He had not seen it, nor shown fear 
the day it occurred. Did the other 


horses and donkeys tell him about it? 
—From L. O. Engelman 
Rio Grande City, Texas 
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Worry while you work and you're sabotaging 
our war effort, warns a leading lady Psychiatrist. 
Here is her unique plan for meeting the problem 


First Aid for Worry 


by EptrH M. STERN 


—_ EIGHT years ago in the New 
4 % York headquarters of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, a 
young typist collapsed, crying and 
trembling, at her desk. As a matter of 
company routine she was taken by 
the nurse to see Dr. Lydia G. Giber- 
son, Metropolitan’s Industrial Psy- 
chiatrist. There, safe in the sanctuary 
of the doctor’s office, she confessed 
her troubles. 

For a year, she sobbed, she had 
worried about her brother, the 
family’s main support, who had been 
gradually losing his eyesight. Two 
months before, he had undergone an 
operation—and just yesterday the sur- 
geon assured the family his vision 
was saved. Now, she supposed, she’d 
“‘gone to pieces from the relief.” 

“If only they would come to me 
sooner with their anxieties,”” Dr. Gib- 
erson reflected after the girl left, 
“before there is a real crack up and 
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they need medical attention! This 
girl, for instance; and Joe, the ele- 
vator operator, who went haywire 
and beat up another employe when 
his little girl died after a long, mys- 
terious illness; and Mrs. A., who 
couldn’t decide whether to leave her 
unfaithful husband, and worked her- 
self into such a state she had to be 
absent from work for a year. 

“All of them are decent, sensible 
people. They don’t wish to intrude 
their personal difficulties—their love 
affairs, their debts, the misbehavior 
or illness of people close to them—into 
their office life. They wouldn’t dream 
of airing their troubles to their su- 
periors. But they could discuss probe 
lems confidentially with me, know- 
ing it wouldn’t jeopardize their jobs, 
before they break down physically or 
mentally and cost themselves—and 
the company — countless days and 
wecks, perhaps months, of lost time.” 
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A few weeks later she went to her 
former teacher, Dr. Foster Kennedy, 
Professor of Neurology at Cornell 
University, with a radical idea in in- 
dustrial medicine: 

Let psychiatry be applied quickly, 
preventively, to well people. Let in- 
dustry have emotional first aid sta- 
tions exactly like its first aid stations 
where. accidents are treated and in- 
fections checked. 

“Ts my idea sound? Will anyone 
listen to me?” she humbly asked, well 
aware that to the public psychiatry 
often seemed a mystic pseudo-branch 
of medicine—or at best only a treat- 
ment for gross abnormalities. 

But industry, despite her fears, lis- 
tened almost immediately. 

Dr. Giberson was invited to speak 
before countless management, per- 
sonnel, and safety groups. All asked 
for more information—but none did 
much about it until 1939. Then doc- 
tors, too, began to prick up their ears. 

Men like Dr. C. D. Selby, Medical 
Consultant for General Motors, and 
Dr. William A. Sawyer, Medical 
Director of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, became enthusiastic exponents 
of this new brand of first aid. Under 
the auspices of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, Dr. Giberson 
initiated in Chicago the first joint 
conference of psychiatrists and per- 
sonnel managers. 

The man at a machine or in an 
office, she told those gathered, is only 
a fraction of the whole man who is 
also a father, brother, or son. He 
cannot shed his personal problems 
with his overcoat when he enters the 
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shop. Only the well-adjusted whole 
man can be a thoroughly efficient 
worker-fraction. 

There were, of course—and still are 
—personnel managers and doctors 
who pooh-pooh the idea that personal 
troubles can be the roots of a worker’s 
absenteeism or inefficiency. But the 
facts contradict them. They show, 
for instance, that in England in 1940, 
10 million weeks of working time were 
lost through psycho-neuroses. The 
mental state roughly termed “hys- 
terical” accounts for the largest per- 
centage of all time lost from work 
because of illness. Studies made 
there reveal that in 4,000 cases of 
discharge, 62 per cent occurred not 
because of basic incompetence, but 
primarily because of the employe’s 
personal maladjustment. 


Now THE WAR, with the need to 
conserve man power, has shoved Dr. 
Giberson and her work into the fore- 
ground. According to Dr. Frank F. 
Tallman, Michigan Director of Men- 
tal Hygiene, a direct relationship 
exists “between the delivery of a 
bomber to the battlefield and a work- 
er’s concern over little Tommy’s con- 
sistent failure to do well in school or 
Mary’s chronic ailments . . . worried 
workers tend to be absent-minded, 
irritable and unstable . .. worry lowers 
both the quality and quantity of the 
worker’s output.” 

Metropolitan Life’s system of first 
aid to worried workers, functioning 
since 1922, has demonstrated to both 
peace and wartime industry that a 
little psychiatry, applied in time, is 
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better than much applied too late. 
Fewer than five per cent of the 5,000 
men and women who consult Dr. 
Giberson annually are neurologically 
or mentally ill. The other 95 per 
cent are normal human beings who 
need only a little mental lift or 
some sort of medical attention to 
remain that way. 

Suppose you are a Metropolitan 
employe. You may go to see Dr. Gib- 
erson because you’re a bit run down 
and nervous and have been referred 
to her by your superior, the Medical 
Director, or the nurse. Or you may 
be in perfect health, but worried 
over some home problem, unhappy 
in your job, or facing a difficult 
decision, and go of your own accord. 
Any time during the day your boss 
will give you permission to leave the 
office to avail yourself of this psy- 
chiatric service. Nor does anyone 
consider you “‘cracked” or “‘screwy” 
if you do. 

The doctor to whom you tell your 
story is a tall, breezy, copper-haired 
woman, with an informal manner 
which puts you quickly at ease. Her 
speech is rapid and racy, full of in- 
terest. She emanates vigor, health and 
wholesomeness. 

With the skilled listening technique 
of the psychiatrist, which is the first 
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step in helpfulness, she gets people 
to pour out their worries and clarify 
their problems. Men, Dr. Giberson 
says, talk more frankly than women 
once they’ve come. Women seek help 
more readily, but tend to beat about 
the bush. Both sexes consult her more 
about family skeletons than about 
themselves, for invariably it’s easier 
to talk about something wrong with 
somebody else than about yourself. 

Frequently just the opportunity to 
get the problem off your chest is in 
itself therapeutic. Common sense and 
suggestions for two or three possible 
courses of action, in what seems to be 
an impasse, often check worries. In 
every case, physical symptoms are 
carefully checked, for medical judg- 
ment is essential in solving problems 
both directly and indirectly affecting 
the employe. 

A 35-year-old accountant, for ex- 
ample, told Dr. Giberson he was 
making mistakes because half the time 
his mind was on his nine-year-old 
son. The child lied, stole, begged and 
played truant. Dr. Giberson, after 
careful questioning, suspected the boy 
might have unrecognized sleeping sick- 
ness the aftermath of which, in chil- 
dren, is behavior problems. A com- 
petent neurologist confirmed her sus- 
picion, making clear the whys of 
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Johnny’s behavior, and treatment for 
him was begun. Mr. S. again be- 
came a competent workman. 

On the other hand, the “lump in 
the throat,” the “pain in the back,” 
the indigestion, insomnia or breath- 
ing difficulties may have little or- 
ganic cause, but come instead from 
emotional upset. For instance 38-year- 
old Mrs. G., with a psychiatrist’s 
help, was able to realize that she 
was troubled subconsciously because 
she couldn’t decide whether to live 
alone, now that her husband had 
left town for a war job, or to move 
in with his sister, of whom she’d 
always been intensely jealous. With 
this realization, her physical 
symptoms of dizziness, backache and 
irregular menstruation disappeared. 


CONVERSELY, nervousness can’t be 
tossed off with the advice to “‘take 
things easier” —because it may have 
a physical basis. Tearful young Mrs. 
S. just couldn’t “take” her husband’s 
plan to enlist. How, she wanted to 
know, could she impress him with 
his responsibilities to her and their 
small son? Dr. Giberson told her to 
do nothing until she had cut out 
chain-smoking, black coffee, and late 
hours for a month. ““Then come back 
and we'll talk it all over,” she said. 
When Mrs. S. returned she had noth- 
ing to ask. “I feel like a new woman!” 
she declared. “I was just too frazzled 
before to see things straight. Of course 
my husband is right to go!” 

Co-operating with Dr. Giberson 
in her program are a number of small 
sanitaria in and near New York City. 
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At moderate rates, they take bor- 
derline mental and nervous cases and 
send jittery Metropolitan employes 
back to their desks in two or three 
months with no stigma of having been 
in a state hospital. “I never felt better 
in my life!’ one glowing young 
girl told Dr. Giberson gratefully after 
a few weeks in one of these sanitaria. 
Three months before, she had com- 
plained to the doctor that she was be- 
coming a “wreck”? because her boss 
‘had it in” for her, and the other 
girls left her out of everything. She 
showed all the symptoms of a per- 
secution complex which, Jeft to deep- 
en, undoubtedly would have led to 
serious mental illness. 

Mental and nervous breakdowns 
don’t come on suddenly. To the ex- 
perienced eye, their early symptoms 
are as evident as the early symptoms 
of cancer or tuberculosis. Yet usually 
they go undetected and unaided in in- 
dustry. ““When the psycho-neurotic or 
maladjusted employe is not ill enough 
to the untrained eye to be away from 
work, is just the time when he is most 
costly to the organization,” Dr. Gib- 
erson says. The dreamer is slow, in- 
efficient, and accident-prone. The 
mama’s boy is upset about every 
change, because he seeks the pro- 
tection he finds at home. The chronic 
fault-finder, especially if he is in a 
supervisory position, can disrupt the 
morale of a whole group. 

Physical symptoms that defy ex- 
planation through laboratory check- 
ups are also danger signals. The de- 
sire to escape from a difficult situation 
or to have an alibi for failure some 
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times translates itself into aches and 
pains, like the stomach-ache a child 
develops on the day of an examina- 
tion in school. Recognized for what 
they are, such symptoms can be 
eradicated or arrested at the start 
through psychotherapy. 

At least 25 per cent of industry’s 
workers, Dr. Giberson estimates on 
the basis of her experience, could 
benefit by psychiatric first aid. Under 
wartime stress—with homes disrupted 
by the draft, with increased fatigue 
and night work in plants, with women 
experiencing new complexities in job- 
and-home situations—the percentage 
is nearer 40 per cent. She is too 
practical to harbor illusions that 
Metropolitan’s model psychiatric 
service, established in 1922, could be 
duplicated throughout the nation 
overnight. But, she says, existing facil- 
ities are happily adequate to meet the 
need for emotional first aid stations 
in industry. 

There are in tk: United States 
about 25 thousand {ull or part-time 
industrial physicians. Their offices 


have all the confidence-evoking 
sanctity of the doctor’s office—even 
high executives may not have access 
to their records. Plant doctors al- 
ready are imbued with the philos- 
ophy of preventive medicine. They 
can be as effectivein giving emotional 
first aid as they now are in giving 
physical first aid. 

Let the industrial physician en- 
courage employes to talk to him about 
their personal problems; let him fol- 
low up the emotional complications 
accompanying any illnesses or injuries 
that come to his attention; let him 
keep tabs on every employe who has 
an accident, to ascertain whether he 
is an accident-repeater—and why; 
let him be as much on the alert to 
detect incipient psychoses as incipient 
infections; let him use psychiatry as 
the final diagnostic filter for physical 
symptoms, and workers will have 
fewer emotional blackouts and spend 
less time away from work. 

In this war of production, we can’t 
afford to ignore the worried worker, “4 
He is an unwitting saboteur. 


Bees for Victory 


MERICANS May marvel at the inventiveness of our V-mail 
system,* but the ingenious Chinese go even further with the 
basic idea. They call it Bee-mail, and use it to convey espionage in- 
formation to the front lines. After the message has been photographed 
on microfilm, the Chinese print it on extremely thin vellum paper 
and fasten it to a bee. When the bees are released, they fly back 
at the rate of 30 or 40 miles an hour to the hives where their re- 
spective queen bees reign. The reports are then collected at desig- 
nated hives by friendly soldiers and immediately taken to be developed. 


*See page 190, November, 1942 Coronet. 


—ANDREW M. LavisH 
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An American inlernee gives you the lowdown 
on the Jap’s plan to win the war with newspapers— 
an amusing expose of Superman propaganda 


—_ 


w the Japs Tell It 


by C. M. Cricutron 


a 


es 
PPOKyYo’s Two remaining English 
PR language daily papers carry no 
lunny sections. The papers are funny 
inough as it is. During six months of 
internment in the Pansey Girls’ School 
@t the edge of Tokyo we had very 
little recreation, but at five every 
frnoon when our copies of the 
pan Times and Advertiser and the 
Nichi Nichi arrived, we could 
merally count on a guffaw or two. 
Acco’ ding to both, Japan’s mighty 
Warriors are Tarzans on land, Popeyes 
@t sea, and Supermen in the air. 
» To the best of my recollection no 
Japanese warplane has ever been shot 
Gown in combat. The virtue of the 
pilots is sufficient to act as a foil to 
avity until the planes are over their 
When a plane does not re- 
i, it is reported with varying em- 
nents how the pilot rose in 
lis Seat, saluted his superior officer, 
Wwed toward the Imperial Palace, 
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cried Banzai, and then dove headlong 
into a military objective. 

Listen to the ease with which a 
single Japanese fighter plane can van- 
quish American planes: 

With a single burst of machine 
gun fire, Lieutenant Sadao crippled 
the Flying Fortress which swerved 
against a second Flying Fortress 
and plunged both ships into the 
sea .. . American planes, no mat- 
ter how big they come, are simply 
no match for the intrepid Wild 
Eagles of the Imperial Navy. 


Lieutenant Watanabe’s case was 
an exception that proves all the rules 
—somehow his machine did fall out of 
formation and into the jungles of 
Burma. But the resourceful flyer ap- 
proached a native village, converted 
the inhabitants to the cause of the 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere and returned to his base rid- 
ing a borrowed elephant. 

For one week I kept a tabulation of 
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Japanese and Allied planes shot down. 
During this time the combined Anglo- 
American-Dutch air force lost 406 
planes while the Japanese reported 
two planes missing, one of them be- 
lieved to have dived into its objective. 

The naval flyers have a new tradi- 
tion. When forced to land at sea, they 
do not set themselves adrift on life 
rafts, but sink to the bottom with their 
planes—or so the papers say. 

Soldiers are the particular pets of 
the newspapers, largely because the 
army controls or at least bullies most 
of the dailies. On the day war was 
declared, the taxi driver with whom I 
rode to the Foreign Office lamented 
the fact that his hair had just grown 
back after one hitch in the army and 
that now he would have to have his 
locks shorn anew. He spared no curses 
in describing his disgust at this. 

But let a certain young Japanese 
private quoted by the Times-Adver- 
tiser tell us his emotions upon being 
called to arms a second time. “When 
my notice came, I was so elated I 
could hardly speak. What joy! At 
last I was being given another chance 
to die for the Emperor, but I was 
determined not to die before I had 
performed a meritorious service.” 

This last line is as stale as a week 
old doughnut. It is always used by 
army officers to describe the Bus/ido 
spirit manifesting itself in their men. 

This spirit of Bushido, or the war- 
rior’s way, is the basis of Japanese 
tommyrot about their unparalleled 
heroism. It is a complicated code of 
ethics which exploits death in battle 


as the acme of human achievement. 
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all happened in Burma: 

The tank commanded by Cap- 
tain Nakajima was stopped by an 
enemy shell, but Captain Naka- 
jima continued fighting until his 
leg was blown off and one hand 
was shot off up to the armpit. Bal- 
ancing on one leg, Captain Naka- 
jima saluted his superior officer, 
bowed toward the Imperial Palace 
and then died, 


How the captain was able to com- 
mand a tank with a hand which grew 
from his armpit was not explained. 

The Jap navy got a headstart on 
the army, however, when its two- 
man submarines invaded Pearl Har- 
bor and stunned the American fleet. 
From this engagement arose the “‘Nine 
Warrior Gods,” and Japan will not 
soon forget them. They were interred 
at Yasukuni Shrine. School girls have 
written essays about them. Their par- 
ents have told of their joy upon re- 
ceiving news of their sons’ deaths. 

Of course trickery ranks next to 
suicide in the Bushido code of glory, 
and the Japs love to tell of sinking 
battleships without wasting bombs or 
bullets. One such exploit was dem- 
onstrated by a Japanese craft which 
darted back and forth between two 
American warships. The American 
ships fired at the Jap, but succeeded 
only in sinking each other. “How our 
sailors did laugh as the two American 
warships exploded and disappeared 
beneath the waves.” 

Early in the war we read our first 
atrocity story, the rape of Timor. 
Britain and the Dutch had quietly 
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A hero for a day was Captain 
Nakajima of the 00 Tank Corps. It 




























































landed a few thousand troops on the 
Portuguese half of this island, nothing 
more. But the Japanese. spokesman, 
Mr. Tomokazu Hori, one of the big- 
gest windbags on earth, roared, ““The 
rape of Timor has violated the last 
canon of human decency.” Two 
months later the Japanese army ar- 
rived at Timor with bomb and shell. 
But apparently Timor was no longer 
a lady, for this second raping passed 
unnoticed by Japanese moralists. 

Another popular “brutal Ameri- 
can” story is that about Domei re- 
porter Suzuki, New York correspond- 
ent for the Japanese agency. We 
knew through the Swiss government 
that all Jap correspondents were either 
taken to White Sulphur Springs for 
six months of tennis or were allowed 
to roam at large in New York. How- 
ever, the Tokyo papers insisted in 
making up a cock and bull story 
about the treatment of their repre- 
sentatives in America. Suzuki, ac- 
cording to this fraudulent report, was 
rudely awakened in the night by a 
squad of New York cops and was 
thereupon slapped.. Said the legend 
published in Japan: 


Reporter Suzuki succeeded in 
knocking out four of these insolent 
policemen before the others bound 
him hand and foot. 


The Japan Advertiser was once a 
proud newspaper, regarded by a group 
of judges at the University of Missouri 
as the best American daily edited 
abroad. That was before Wilfred 
Fleischer was driven out of business 
and replaced by functionaries of the 
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Foreign Office. The present day 
Times-Advertiser is edited by a group 
of American-born Japanese turncoats, 
one of whom fought for America in 
the last war and is still a member of 
the American Legion. These nisei 
have returned to Japan partly because 
we will not accept them socially, and 
partly at the insistence of their Jap- 
anese-born parents. 

When it was prematurely reported 
that all Japanese living on the West 
Coast of America were being shooed 
inland, the 7-A editorialists went to 
town. They likened this American 
barbarism to the expulsion of the 
Jews from Egypt. “These inno- 
cent people have done nothing,” 
thundered the American-born edi- 
torialists. ““Their only crime is to have 
been raised in the bad environment 
of America.”” When it was revealed 
that the Japanese had not been run 
off the West Coast in such manner, 
the Times-Advertiser had nothing to say. 
The great secret of Japan’s success 





C. M. Crichton believes that his love for 
the wandering life began at the bedtime 
story age, when his grandfather told him 
“infamous lies” about sailing round the 
Horn with murderous skippers. Since 
then he has been a seaman, a police re- 
porter for the China Press—and lived in 
Shanghai, Saigon and Hawaii. A month 
before war he joined a Los Angeles news 
agency and sailed for Tokyo. When the 
news agency sank with Pearl Harbor, he 
ditched the Jap police for awhile and as- 
tounded spokesmen by attending Impevial 
press conferences. Unfortunately such ad- 
ventures ended with internment in the Pan- 
sey Girls’ School, from which he has just 
returned on the neutral Swedish ship 
Gripsholm “‘in a slightly 4F condition.” 
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in this. war. has been her ability to 
win friends and influence people. 
Everywhere the conquering Japanese 
hordes go, their commanders receive 
bushel baskets full of testimonials from 
the natives. 

Sometimes, however, the remorse 
of the converts has its tragic side. 
In Hongking, for instance: 

A beautiful secretary in the em- 
ploy of Chiang Kai-shek plunged 
to her death from a third story 
window in repentance for having 
been anti-Japanese. Before her 
death, Miss Tze wrote a 32 syllable 


poem apologizing to the Emperor 

for her bad deeds. 

What probably happened to Miss 
Tze was that she was raped and then 
heaved out of the window by her 
poetic attacker, but this explanation 
is not suggested by the 7-A. 

In Manila the process was reversed, 
and pro-Japanism brought new life 
to a Filipino girl. Said she: 

I had taken poison upon the 
arrival of the Japanese conquerors 
and had fallen upon my bed pre- 
pared to die when I heard the 
Japanese singing the Song of the 
Horse. 1 decided that if they could 
sing such a lovely song, they could 
not be cruel, and I was determined 
to live and to help build the Great- 
er East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

There followed a description of the 
stomach pumping process. 

Even tigers in the jungles and mos- 
quitoes in the swamps stay bite and 
sting in awe at the sight of Nippon’s 
warrior gods, Countless pictures have 
been published showing Jap soldiers 
carrying monkeys or baboons, and 
the captions always indicate that these 
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simians have given at least tacit ap- 
proval of the esteemed New Order 
in East Asia. 

To read the Japanese papers, every- 
thing in Japan is virtuous—the Em- 
peror, the soldiers, the mothers, the 
cherry blossoms, the sacred moun- 
tains—even the nation’s droves of pros- 
titutes. Thousands of the latter are 
shipped about after the troops and 
rather than hide them from view, the 
Japanese idolize them. In Java: 

Twenty dainty Nippon maids 
arrived here today to give com- 
fort to the soldiers of the Imperial 

Army. Upon seeing these gentle 

maids, the natives exclaimed, “Now 

peace has certainly been restored 
when such fine girls as these can 
journey from distant Nippon. Long 
live the mighty Japanese Empire! 

Banzai!” 

About one million pounds of scarce 
newsprint have been wasted in Japan 
on premature obituaries since the 
outbreak of war. After the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, both Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short were reported 
killed by the unerring accuracy of 
Nippon’s bombardiers. Later, Ad- 
miral Hart was buried with all hon- 
ors due a vanquished foe. The most 
ridiculous death notice, however, was 
that of President Manuel Quezon of 
the Philippines. 

After Quezon’s “brutal murder at 
the hands of the American imperial- 
ists’ the last canon of human decency 
was trotted forth once more by the 
Tokyo spokesman and soundly vio- 
lated afresh. Poor Quezon, lamented 
the Japanese press—he was a goodly 
man, and a patriot too. His cousins, 
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unearthed in the jungles around Ma- 
nila, lamented his murder and told 
of his virtuous boyhood. His con- 
fessor minimized his sins and swore 
that the President had been slain by 
rascals who had sacked his native 
land. Little girls in Japanese schools 
wrote exalted essays praising Manuel 
Quezon. 

Then on the third day, Manuel 
Quezon descended into Australia to 
sit at the right side of General 
MacArthur and decry the real de- 
spoilers of his country. In a day, Que- 
zon degenerated into a monstrous 
fiend and tool of A.B.C.D. imperial- 
ism. Little girls in Japanese schools 
wrote contemptuous essays denounc- 
ing Manuel Quezon. 

The Japanese press has painted its 
allied enemies as a bunch of cowards 
and dandies who can scarcely be 
dragged from the arms of their danc- 
ing partners, and who will run at the 
first sound of gunfire. The American 
soldier, according to Japanese con- 
ception, is typified by the wounded 
corporal interviewed on Corregidor 
Island after its fall. Quote: 


I am thankful it’s my arm and 
not my leg that got hit. This 
wound won’t interfere with my 
dancing. Fight? not me! The Jap- 
anese are too strong for any enemy 





on earth. All that America can do 
is surrender to my country. 


For the British, the Japs have more 
respect as men—but hold them in low 
contempt as fighters. When one Jap- 
anese hero captured a British tank, 
he found many beer bottles in the 
ammunition case and cigars where 
food should have been. 

But the classic example of United 
Nations Morale came out in a psy- 
chology test given to war prisoners on 
Java after its fall by a Japanese re- 
porter. His first subject was an Aus- 
tralian. Said the reporter to the pris- 
oner, “How many men are there in 
your unit?” 

“Ask my superior officer,” the 
Aussie said. 

“Do you know I’m going to shoot 
you?” said this playful Jap. 

“Tell it to my superior officer,” 
again replied the unruffled Aussie. 

This man passed his test—but the 
next victim, an American, did not. 
The Jap, according to his own story, 
leveled a pistol at the head of the 
timorous American and said, “I’m 
going to shoot you.” At this point the 
terrified wretch fainted dead away, 
proving forever that Americans are 
nothing more than a bunch of cow- 
ardly poltroons. 

And who’d doubt a Jap? 


ING Philip of Macedonia wrote a threatening letter to the rulers of 
Sparta which said: “If once I enter your territories, I will destroy 

you all, leaving you never to rise again.” 
The Spartans replied in a letter containing but one word: “IF.” 
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They're the boogie-woogie sisters who 
yodel real jive—and they've streaked 
to the top so fast they’re still dizzy 









The Three Jive Bombers 


by Invinc WALLACE 


HE ANDREWS SISTERS, whose hot 
p pares has sold 10,500,000 
records in five years, are the only war- 
blers ever to get their big break mak- 
ing a record that was never released! 
It was in 1937. The three girls were 
literally starving. Orchestras shunned 
them, Nightclub owners fled. Already 
they'd borrowed 500 dollars from 
their faithful young manager and 
idea man, Lou Levy. 
Then suddenly, one afternoon, Lou 
was stricken with a great inspiration. 
‘LaVerne! Patty! Maxene!” he 
bellowed. “I think I know how you 
can eat! I’m acquainted with a lot of 
Jewish clubwomen here in New York. 
I’m positive you can pick up some 
silver entertaining their little clubs. 
Just one thing—you’ve got to sing in 
Jewish!” 
Though their father was Greek and 
their mother Norwegian, the Andrews 
girls by this time were ready to mur- 
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mur ballads in Sanskrit. So they be- 
gan memorizing an old Yiddish song 
called Beit Mir Bist Du Schoen. For an 
encore, they learned the fine Yiddish 
words to Joseph, Joseph. 

This turned the initial trick. They 
started getting several dates a week, 
at 10 or 15 dollars per appearance. 
And when they bought their first 
steak, it had been so. long that one of 
them tried to eat it with a spoon, 

Meanwhile young Lou Levy be- 
came further inspired. He thought 
they were better than the Boswells. 
He decided their talents must not 
blush unheard. In fact, he determined 
to see Dave Kapp, head of Decca’s 
Recording Studios, even if it meant a 
little lock-picking. Once he did get 
inside, Lou Levy talked about the 
Andrews Sisters until, from utter ex- 
haustion, he fell on his face. Impressed 
by such earnestness, as he well might 
be, Dave Kapp was unable to resist. 
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them in.” 

In three hours the girls appeared in 
their Sunday best. They wailed 
through their routine; then, with Lou 
Levy blocking, they assaulted the 
record man of Decca and demanded 
that he listen to their sample record. 
He listened. What he heard made 
him sit up, bug-eyed. 

‘Terrific!’ roared Dave Kapp. 
“They’re hired! But say, we can’t re- 
lease that record—it’s in Jewish—no 
one will understand it!” 

The Andrews lassies were stumped. 
But not their manager. Lou Levy 
dived for the phone. He called a 
friend of his, a lyricist named Sammy 
Cahn. Lou Levy begged, pleaded, 
threatened. At last he got him to 
agree to his plan. 

Putting down the receiver in mighty 
triumph, Lou Levy turned to the 
girls. “He'll write English words to 
the song! Just go to the phone and 
sing him your Jewish version!” 

And thus a smash hit song—and 
the Andrews Sisters—were born. Bei 
Mir Bist Du Schoen immediately sold 
350,000 platters. The girls collected 
two cents on each record! 


TODAY THEY’VE come a long way 
since their dinnerless period. They’ve 
continued to shellac records, dividing 
the proceeds of their ten and a half 
million sales four ways. Each of the 
Sisters get one-fourth, and 29-year 
old Lou Levy, still their manager, 
gets the other fourth. 

They’ve fulfilled an ambition, mak- 
ing Yodelin’ Five on the same disc with 
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Very well, Lou,” he said. “Bring 


the incomparable Bing Crosby. 
They’ve hit over 400 thousand sales 
with the mystical hokus-pokus called 
Well, All Right! They’ve been invited 
to South America—and said no—and 
been offered $7,500 to sing one song 
for MGM-—and said no. They’ve 
done personal appearances on the 
stage at $4,500 a week, and one week 
in Detroit they’made exactly $8,356. 
They’ve cavorted in six smash pic- 
tures for the astute gentlemen of Uni- 
versal Studios. 

No doubt about it—they’ve entered 
on their plush era. 

Above all, they’ve appeared—in 
all kinds of weather—before more 
Army camps, more Navy and Marine 
and Air Force gatherings than any 
other trio of singers in the country. 
They like their payment for these 
appearances best—an accolade of wor- 
ship from the boys who don’t mean 
maybe when they call them “The 
Three Jive Bombers.” 

Incidentally, they still remain a 
trio of Trilbys to Lou Levy’s per- 
sistent Svengali. They like to have 
one sock song a year. And thus far, 
unerringly, Lou Levy has found that 
song. Sometimes the girls revolt against 
his judgment. According to Maxene, 
who is going to marry him, “Lou is a 
darling, but crazy! He doesn’t know 
a single note—but he’s never wrong. 
Ever since that last time, we never 
argue with him anymore.” 

That “last time” occurred during 
the making of an Abbott and Cos- 
tello picture. The girls needed a big 
song. Lou Levy was sick of boogie- 
woogie. He wanted something new 
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for them. Finally he turned up one 
afternoon with something “new”— 
it was 24 years old! 

“It’s a wonderful song,” he ex- 
plained. “I remember it because my 
sister used to hum it to her boy 
friends when I was a kid. It’s called 
You'll Be Mine In Apple Blossom Time.” 

The Andrews Sisters stared at him. 
In chorus, they called the song corny 
and refused to sing it. Universal re- 
fused, too. Then Lou Levy began to 
talk—and talk. Finally the studio 
gave in. So Lou went to the publisher 
of Youll Be Mine In Apple Blossom 
Time, dramatically blew the dust off 
the song—and obtained the movie 
rights for $200. The girls pouted 
through it while cameras rolled. When 
it opened, it was pure sensation! An 
old generation remembered, and a 
new learned You'll Be Mine In Apple 
Blossom Time. It was a hit all over 
again (in fact, their biggest selling 
record of all time!) So the girls ate 
humble pie. And the payoff is that 
the publisher of the old number sold 
so much sheet music that he took in 
$80,000 in royalties. 

In record sales, second -ranking 
among their all-time highs is a song 
about a fat man, Mister Five By Five. 
It’s backed by the Strip Polka, a piece 
which took care of its own share of 
votes. The Beer Barrel Polka, paired 
with Well, All Right, is third with 
Andrews fans; Daddy stands fourth, 
and Elmer's Tune, fifth. 

But while the saga of the Andrews 
Sisters is full of small miracles, the 
biggest miracle concerns their ap- 
pearance. In a business absolutely 
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requiring glamour, they have gone to 
the top—without good looks. 

Their publicists, expert personality 
peddlers, have grown old and gray 
trying to tell the world they are 
attractive. 

Well, the Andrews Sisters just aren’t 
good looking, and everyone knows it. 

Recently, when the star-studded 
Victory Caravan went by special train 
up to San Francisco, one of the com- 
pany approached Groucho Marx. 

“Groucho!” he exclaimed. “The 
Andrews Sisters are aboard !’’ 

“On this train?” said Groucho. “I 
thought they made all their trips by 
broom!” 

This joke wouldn’t bear repeating 
except that the sisters love to tell it, 
repeatedly and with gestures, on 
themselves. 

Besides, their lack of looks really 
doesn’t matter to the fans when they 
start to sing. 


Fans ALways think of the Andrews 
Sisters as a unit. But individually their 
line-up reads: LaVerne, tall, dark- 
haired, and the oldest. She sings al- 
most bass, knows the most about 
music, once wanted to be a concert 
pianist. Maxene, short, also dark- 
haired, and 24. She sings high so- 
prano, and possesses the business head 
of the threesome. Patty, a blonde fire- 
cracker, age 23. She tangles with 
second-tenor, was once tap-dance 
champ of Minnesota, stands in the 
middle when they sing and makes 
with all the solos. 

While their father ran a restaurant 
in Minneapolis, the Andrews girls 
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harmonized on the local stage in a 
kiddie contest following the appear- 
ance of someone named Edgar Bergen. 
Larry Rich, a band leader, heard 
them and signed them at the then 
unbelievable sum of $225 a week. In 
Chicago they were seen by Leon 
Belasco, who took them into his band. 
The girls wore make-up and false eye- 
lashes, and loved the grind. It was 
fun and it was profitable. 

Then, while doing Kansas City, a 
fire started in the Mayfair—consum- 
ing the instruments, costumes and 
arrangements of Belasco’s band. Indis- 
gust, he quit the business. Out of 
work, the girls didn’t know what to 
do. A trumpet player painted a glow- 
ing vision of Broadway. So they went 
to Broadway. Their father eventually 
sold his business to keep them in New 
York six months—though their break 
didn’t come for three years. 

Today, hoarse with success, the 
girls live in a Hollywood apartment 
suite with their bewildered mother 


Mexican 


and father. Maxene and Patty, who 
thrive on jive joints and don’t mind 
rehearsing 10 hours a day, share the 
lower suite together. LaVerne lives 
with her parents upstairs. 

A short time ago, just after finishing 
their latest picture, Give Out Sisters, 
the girls decided that without study- 
ing they’d never be quite so good as 
their idols, the Boswell Sisters. So 
they decided to improve their voices. 

Hiring a high-priced voice teacher, 
they soon were learning how to open 
their mouths, how to breathe proper- 
ly, how to hold notes. But when 
manager Lou Levy, then in New 
York, heard about the singing lessons, 
he grabbed the first available plane 
for Hollywood. Storming imto the 
girls’ apartment, he fired the teacher 
and turned upon the trio. 

“What are you trying to do?” he 
bellowed. “Learn something about 
singing—and ruin yourselves?” 

The three jive bombers have been 
grounded ever since! 


Fireworks 


HE BRIGHT LIGHTs of Mexico are not to be found along 

: Main Stem of towns, but deep in the jungles of 
Tabasco, near the prehistoric ruins of Palenque. 

There congregate the famous fire beetles. By the glow 
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from a single insect you can read the fine print of a news- 
paper. Four of them make a bright beacon, which casts a 
pool of light several feet around. To illumine their way 
through the forests at night, the Indians merely fasten a few 
firebugs to their ankles. The women trap three or four in a 
bamboo cage and use them as lamps. 

The most brilliant beetle performances, however, are 
given in concert. Thousands cluster about a single tree, then 
light up as if at a given signal and, for a finale, dart outward 
in all directions like sparks from a fire. —-GeorcE F. PAu 
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A report from a strictly neutral 
observer on who is doing what in 
the realm of the very lively arts 


Coronets: 


« e e To Therese Bonney’s pho- 
tographs of brooding, patient France 
..- Lo Douglas Miller’s You Can’t Do 
Business With Hitler radio programs. 
A devastating kind of aerial attack 
..- Lo retail stores which tuck pack- 
ages of candy into each package sent 
to a soldier .. . To F. M. Bellanca, 
airplane designer extraordinary, for 
invading a new field. His steam tor- 
pedo boat, now on the production 
lines, will be the deadliest weapon 
for its weight in the world .. . 

To Inside Benchley. The old master 
with some new masterpieces . . . To 
Lawrence Tibbett singing ““The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic’”—more 
spine-tingling than a battery of bugles 
. . « To the British film makers, for 
producing three of this war’s best 
films. In order: Target for Tonight, 
The Invaders, In Which We Serve... 
And to the Reverend Alexander M. 
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Butkowsky, pastor of St. John the 
Baptist Church in Poughkeepsie who 
has his own way of praising the Lord 
and passing the ammunition. The 
*“ammunition” is the blood he has 
donated to aid polio victims. Although 
he’s the proud possessor of a letter 
from President Roosevelt urging him 
not to undermine his strength, he has 
given over 50 transfusions to help 
children crippled with infantile par- 
alysis in the past few years. 


Thorns: 
e e e To 50 million amateur slo- 
ganeers who can’t improve upon “Buy 
War Bonds and Stamps’. . . To swing 
fans, who think that the only war 
taking place today is the one between 
adherents and critics of so-called 
“Chicago” style jazz . . 

And to this rousing war cry from 
a woman’s magazine to the women 
of America: ‘‘There’s a lot you can do. 
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Don’t order girdles by phone.” ...To 
the W.C.T.U.: Having laid its egg, it 
continues to cluck. 


Perish the Thought: 

e e « A black mouth is not al- 
ways the sign of a thoroughbred dog 
..- Mother love is not a universal 
trait. In Tahiti, mothers give their 
new-born infants away to friends and 
relatives . . . Aluminum is not a 
rare commodity. It is one of the most 
abundant metals in the world. 


File and Forget: 


e « e Are you peeved over food 
prices? Pause and consider: In Bel- 
gium bootleg tea sells for 13 dollars 
a pound, eggs 25 cents apiece, bread 
15 cents a slice, coffee 5 dollars a 
pound .. . 500 U.S. war plants now 
treat their employees to music while 
they work . . . Hermann Géring’s 
personal bodyguard is called the Her- 
mann Goring regiment. It contains 
three anti-aircraft battalions, among 
other things . . . In 1934 Boston 
Baked Beans were introduced into 
the menus of Russian soldiers. 


Army Intelligence: 

e e e The Army eats about 800 
thousand pounds of jelly a day... It 
takes three years to train a man to 
train an Army dog. It takes a man 
three months to train a dog... In the 
Army a dishwasher is a “‘bubble danc- 
er’ or a “china clipper.” Men in 
the Chemical Warfare division are 
known as ‘“‘The Gashouse Gang”... 
A Chinese landing, in Air Force par- 
lance, means “one wing low.” 
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Add Definitions: 


e e e Pressagents: Congenital Un- 
employables. (G. B. Shaw) Genius: A 
hurricane of spirit. (Jose Garcia Villa) 
Nazis: An army of marauders who 
came to live where they have not 
built, to reap where they have not 
sown, to rule over a people they have 
not served. (Sigrid Undset) 


The Allied Nations: 


e e e In Russia, motherhood is 
considered a profession after a woman 
has her seventh child. The State be- 
gins to pay her a salary for life... 
Madame Chao-Yutang, who com- 
mands 70 thousand Chinese guerrillas, 
is 70 years old .. . The Western Front: 
In California divorces among de- 
fense workers have become so fre- 
quent that Los Angeles plans to set 
up a 24-hour a day divorce court. 
Also in Los Angeles—and it may be 
just coincidence—26 boys under 16 
were charged with murder in 1942. 
.--In 11 months of war U.S. military 
casualties amounted to approxi- 
mately 47,463 killed, wounded, cap- 
tured, missing. But in U.S. factories 
alone 220 thousand were killed or hurt 
in industrial accidents. 


Quote-Unquote: 

ADOLF HITLER: “‘Conscience is a 
Jewish invention. It is a blemish, like 
circumcision.” 

HERMANN GORING: “‘Adolf Hitler is 
my conscience,” 

WINSTON CHURCHILL: (when some- 
body told him that his grandson 
looked like him): “‘All babies look 
like me.” 
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In the war of men against microbes, the ultra-violet 


ray already has proved a death ray to air-borne 
bacteria. It may yet vanquish the fillerable virus 


Ultra-Violet: Miracle Maker 


by Lawrence GALTON 


HERE were 55 of them near death, 

victims of pyogenic or pus-forming 
infections. Every known treatment, 
even those miracle-workers, the sulfa 
drugs, had failed. 

Then with all hope abandoned, the 
doctors made one last attempt to 
rouse these. sufferers from their final 
coma. From each patient a little 
blood .was withdrawn, exposed for 
just 10 seconds to ultra-violet rays, 
then reinjected. That was all. Of the 
55, 23 shortly recovered! 

Too good to be true? Dr. George 
Miley of Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, and his associates 
thought so too when they went on to 
treat 96 more similar cases. All were 
suffering from infections such as per- 
itonitis, septic abortion, lobar. pneu- 
monia, or poisoned wounds. Results 
banished all doubt. In 35 cases treated 
early, all recovered: In 61 advanced 
cases, all but one survived. 
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Yet miraculous as it seemed, this 
was merely the latest in a series of 
triumphs achieved by science’s new 
wonder-ray. Within the past five years, 
ultra-violet radiation has become one 
of medicine’s most potent weapons in 
its never-ceasing battle against bac- 
teria deadly to man. 

In hospitals it has phenomenally 
controlled contagion, and almost ban- 
ished post-operative infection. In 
schools, stores, theaters and public 
places, it is radically reducing danger 
from air-borne diseases. The food in- 
dustry finds it indispensable as a sani- 
tizer of foodstuffs and beverages. Ho- 
tels and restaurants use it to sterilize 
dishes and glasses. In barber shops 
and beauty parlors, it keeps combs 
and clippers germ-free. Without a 
shadow of doubt, ultra-violet can to-. 
day take its rightful place among 
the greatest advances made in pub- 
lic health in decades. 
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Its development is a story of a 
strange three-cornered coincidence. 
For three groups of scientists, all 
working at different problems, dis- 
covered its value as a germ-killer al- 
most simultaneously. 

Even 50 years ago it was known 
that the short light waves in the sun’s 
rays had the power to kill bacteria. 
The problem was to develop a prac- 
tical, artificial source—one that would 
make ultra-violet available when and 
where needed, and in potent, con- 
centrated form. 

That source wasn’t easy to find. 
Nor did there seem to be a pressing 
need for it. For prevailing medical 
theory held that most air-borne dis- 
eases, which were communicable, 
could be checked by merely keeping 
people out of coughing and sneezing 
range of each other. 

Bacteria, when either coughed or 
sneezed out, fell to the ground and 
died quickly, medicos said. So if a 
person bogged down by a cold would 
only politely cover his mouth and 
turn away when coughing or sneez- 
ing, it would be impossible for his 
neighbor to catch the infection. 

Then 12 years ago, scientists at the 
University of Pennsylvania upset this 
medical applecart. Their experiments 
proved that bacteria don’t dic quick 
deaths. Rather, they diffuse in the air 
over wide areas, and healthily sur- 
vive for two days and more. Thus, 
you may catch a cold today from 
germs expelled in the air yesterday 
by another person. 

Merely establishing this unpleasant 
truth wasn’t enough for these Phila- 
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delphia scientists. Promptly they be- 
gan their search for an effective ger- 
micide which would clean the air of 
these hardy bacteria. And they soon 
stumbled on the idea of harnessing 
ultra-violet radiation. 

At almost the same time, Dr. Deryl 
Hart of Duke University had the 
same bright idea. Despite the most 
careful aseptic preparation, he had 
watched 206 out of 1735 patients, 
who underwent normal operations at 
Duke Hospital, later contract infec- 
tions. Nineteen of them died. 

Why? he asked himself. Every pos- 
sible sanitary precaution had been 
taken. Yet the infection rate of 11.9 
per cent remained high and un- 
changed. Where were the germs com- 
ing from? Not from the sterile in- 
struments or hands of those who 
touched the patient—that much was 
proved to be certain. 


THEN HART had a hunch. Bacteria 
must actually be deposited in the 
open wound by the air itself! The 
surgeons themselves were probably 
unwittingly breathing bacteria by the 
thousands into incisions during op- 
erations! He set about to prove his 
hunch. In hospital operating rooms 
all over the country, he made thous- 
ands of bacterial counts of the air 
before, during, and after operations. 
He found in every case, that patients 
could be infected only by air-borne 
bacteria which could not be con- 
trolled by ordinary aseptic methods. 

How could they be controlled? Hart, 
like the University of Pennsylvania 
scientists, was convinced that ultra- 
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violet, the sun’s bacteria-killer, was 
the answer. But like them, he could 
find no practical source of the bac- 
tericidal ray—until the day he ap- 
proached Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler, 
director of Westinghouse Lamp Di- 
vision’s research laboratories. There 
he came in for a delightful surprise. 
After years of experiment, Rentschler 
had just developed the ultra-violet 
lamp that Hart was seeking. It was a 
slender, rod-shaped tube, containing 
mercury vapor that 


This bacteria-killing power of the 
ray seems a Supermanish feat when 
you consider some of the facts about 
light waves. Normal waves, which 
produce the sensation of color on the 
human eye, are long waves. 

The shortest wave visible to the eye 
is that of the color violet, which has a 
length of about four 250-thousandths 
of an inch. Below this band of visible 
violet lies a band of invisible ultra- 
violet-—a broad band composed of 

many different 





emitted rays, 80 
per cent of them 
germ-killers. 

But would it 
work in the oper- 
ating room? At 
Duke Hospital the 
Doctors Hart and 
Rentschler in- 
stalled eight lamps 
in a square pattern 
over the operating 
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One of the most stirring 
eye-witness accounts to 
come out of the war— 
with a full-color illus- some 
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wave lengths. 
Those nearest to 
the wave lengths of 
the visible spec- 
trum are used in 
photography and 
fluorescent 
effects. The next 
band of shorter 
wave lengths pro- 
duces your finesun- 
tan, and Vitamin 








table. Success was 

immediate. From 11.9 per cent, the 
number of patients infected dropped 
to 0.24 per cent. Not one in 2463 cases 
died from post-operative infection! 

What happens to bacteria when 
the ultra-violet ray strikes them? 
Viewed under a powerful microscope, 
the germs first scurry about in their 
normal manner. Then when ultra- 
violet is directed at them, they in- 
stantly quicken their movement, as 
if seeking escape. 

In a few seconds, their frenzied 
pace slows down, and huge blisters 
appear on their surfaces. And then 
they actually blow up! 
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D. It’s in the 
shorter wave lengths just below this 
one that bactericidal ultra-violet is 
found. Just the tiniest difference in 
wave length—a matter of a hundred- 
millionths of an inch—differentiates a 
vitamin-producer from a germ-killer! 

So immediate and keen was the 
interest of the medical profession in 
the results of Dr. Hart’s work that 
ultra-violet lamps were adopted al- 
most at once for widespread use in 
hospitals. Tests made in children’s 
wards proved further that a high per- 
centage of all bacteria was killed 
when contaminated air was exposed 
to the germicidal ray. 
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In a New York infants’ home, the 
lamps were placed so that rays fell 
above the level of the adult eye, thus 
keeping direct rays away from the 
babies. (To look steadily at the bluish- 
white glow emitted by the lamps pro- 
duces conjunctivitis of the eye.) Res- 
piratory infections in this instance 
were cut in half. 

In yet other experiments, the old 
problem of preventing the spread of 
germs from one hospital ward to an- 
other was solved by erecting invisible 
barriers of ultra-violet between them. 
Lamps installed in corridors isolated 
that part of the hospital and pre- 
vented contagious disease germs from 
being wafted to neighboring wards. 


Topay MANY hospitals employ ul- 
tra-violet to guard children’s nur- 
series, isolation and contagious wards, 
and operating rooms. 

In other instances, the lamps are 
sometimes even installed right in air- 
conditioning systems, so that air is 
purged of bacteria before it enters a 
room. The packing industry uses ul- 
tra-violet to keep meat fresh and clean. 
In addition, meats can now be ten- 
derized by the ray in one-sixth the 
time formerly required, so that tender, 
juicy cuts may soon be available at 
lower cost to more people than ever 
before—ration cards permitting. 

Ultra-violet is also being used in- 
creasingly to sanitize eating utensils 
and drinking glasses in soda fountains, 
restaurants, and hotels. Cosmetic man- 
ufacturers say it keeps their creams 
fresh and sweet and free from mold. 
The cheese and beer industries like- 
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wise endorse it as a preventer of mold. 
On farms, it protects animals against 
disease and develops astonishingly 
healthy breeds of hens and cattle. 
Its uses are myriad and numberless, 
for wherever bacteria float in the air 
—which is practically everywhere— 
ultra-violet can be used effectively 
to rout them. 

But science never rests, satisfied, on 
its laurels. Now it is using the ray to 
battle the filterable viruses, those in- 
finitely tiny micro-organisms which 
cause influenza, colds, yellow fever, 
smallpox, infantile paralysis, and a 
score of other diseases. A virus might 
rather be called a “thing,” for no- 
body has actually seen one. It is 
far too small to be seen under optical 
microscopes; and only recently, with 
the aid of a new and powerful elec- 
tron microscope, has it been sighted 
as a vague, shadowy shape. 

Neither do scientists know whether 
viruses are dead or alive. Ordinarily, 
they seem to act like inanimate chem- 
icals. But when they attach them- 
selves and live parasitically on host 
cells, they seem to come to life, grow- 
ing and rnultiplying. 

If the ultra-violet ray proves a 
virus-destroyer as well as a bacteria- 
killer, it can indeed be reckoned 
among the greatest discoveries in the 
history of medicine. 

But even without that feather in its 
cap, it remains a medical milestone 
of first rank. Air-borne bacteria trans- 
mit countless deadly diseases, for 
which many effective cures have been 
developed in the past. 

What had been needed urgently 
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for years, however, was a practical, 
easy-to-get “ounce of prevention.” 
And the ultra-violet lamp is just that. 
Simple to operate, it is easily in- 
stalled almost anywhere, working on 
an alternating current through a cur- 
rent-regulating transformer. Even the 
largest lamp available — the 30-inch 
length—consumes less than half the 
current needed to burn a 40-watt 
Mazda lamp. And the lamps them- 
selves are extremely moderate in cost, 
selling for less than 30 dollars. 


In the ageless war of men against : 
microbes, men now seem to be — 
equipped with a weapon which may 
yet rout the enemy! 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


CHEMICAL ACTION OF ULTRA-VIOLET © 
RAYS (SECOND EDITION) ; 

by Carleton Ellis and Alfred Wells $12.00 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York 


BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RADIATION 
by Benjamin Duggar $6.00 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 


Eaeh to His Task 


q For her boon companions Miss Grace Wiley of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, chooses the world’s most poisonous snakes. She keeps dozens in 
her hor:<c, many of them with their poison sacs and fangs intact. Miss 
Wiley declares that snakes are really the most understanding of 
creatures. She likes to read with a King Cobra coiled in her lap, his 
head nosing through the pages. Don’t ask us why! 

@ Snakes would seem tame to Frank Bell of Birmingham, 
Alabama. He collects black widow spiders, whose venom is 200 times 
more potent than that of a rattlesnake. The widow derives her name, 
Mr. Bell explains, from the fact that she kills her husband immedi- 
ately after the mating season. Bluebeard had nothing on this lady. 


q Captain Charles Knight of England trains eagles for a hobby— 
some so powerful that they can fly at 90 miles an hour. Once, when 
Captain Knight was in New York, he kept an eagle chained to the roof 
of his hotel. It broke loose one day and was next discovered sitting on 
a taxicab, glaring at passers-by. New Yorkers were ignoring him, but 
they might have thought he was an unusually large pigeon. 

q Armed only with a fishing knife, Captain Wallace 
Caswell, Jr., spends his spare time fighting sharks, sawfish, octopi and 
devil fish. He killed his first shark at 13, and since then has sent more 
than 3,000 to watery graves. He’s fought devil fish weighing as much 
as 2,000 pounds—but for real deadliness, sawfish are his dish. The 
Captain’s knife-thrusts are almost always sure fire, but once he miscal- 


culated—and the bone in his forehead had to be replaced with silver. 
—Haro vp S. Kaum 
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by Lupwic BEMELMANS 


HE CAME OVER and into my bed and 

leaned her ash-blond head on my 
new framboise colored twelve-fifty Saks- 
Fifth Avenue pajamas, and then in 
the cadences of Leslie Howard, with 
her eyes on my lips, in three distinct 
shadings, soft, softer, and the last words 
in an almost inaudible whispered tone, 
she said, “‘I love you, I love you, I will 
always love you.”” And she added, “‘I 
hope you will take me back to Paris 
when the trouble is over and when 
the Normandie is painted new again.” 

I said that I hoped I could soon, 
that I hoped all the boats would be 
painted new again soon, and to my- 
self I said that I hoped also that she 
would be able to say, “I love you, I 
love you, I will always love you” 
exactly as she had said it, on the stage, 
because then she would be a great 
actress. But I am afraid that, instead, 
my daughter Barbara will be the pen 
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pal of some future desperado, or, if 
we’re lucky, the chatelaine of Alca- 
traz or Sing Sing. 

I have always given more affection 
to the Normandie than to any other 
ship. I loved her for her gaiety, for her 
color, for that familiarity with all the 
world that was her passenger list. In 
her décor she leaned toward excess; 
there was something of the femme fa- 
tale about her. She assumed a seig- 
neur’s privilege of frowning on the 
lesser, fatter, slower and more solid 
boats. Like all aristocrats, she had 
abominable moods. 

Every time I pass along the West Side 
Highway, a spot just above Forty-Sixth 
Street, there comes over me the feeling 
that I experience at the dentist as I 
wait for him to get through putting 
the little drill in his machine, the sor- 
row of saying good bye, and the sadness 
of a band playing far away, all rolled 


Condensed from the book published at $2.50 by the Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York City, 
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into one. I am glad to report that 
workers are busy righting her. The 
superstructure is gone and over the de 
luxe cabins are planks and lampposts. 

We traveled on her under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. I had booked 
passage on her and was ready to sail 
when an eager young man with an ex- 
tensive vocabulary came to see me. 
He told me that the French Line was 
delighted to have us cross on the Nor- 
mandie, that its directors wished to 
make everything very comfortable for 
us and that instead of giving us just 
an ordinary cabin, they were glad to 
be able to offer us a suite de luxe. I 
am not one to sleep on a hard mat- 
tress when I can have a soft one, so the 
young man and I bowed to each other 
and had three Martinis each. I 
bought new trunks to go with the ac- 
commodations and had my tie pressed. 


Ir SEEMED that at the last moment 
all the ordinary cabins de luxe had 
been taken and the only thing left 
to do with us was to put us into one 
of the Suites de Grand Luxe. We went 
into a palace called Trouville—pri- 
vate terrace, servants’ dining-room, 
feudal furniture. 

The next morning I sat rocking on 
my private terrace and regarding the 
morning sun and the sea. After five 
minutes of profound rocking and the 
most profound silence, I thought I 
would burst with rage when a man 
appeared on my private terrace. 

I shouted, “‘Excuse me, but I don’t 
think we have met.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I just happened 
to wander out here,” said the man. 
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“Do you happen to know that this 
is my private terrace alors?’ I asked. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I’m just admir- 
ing the view,” he said and turned 
away. I kept rocking. He walked 
over to his own private terrace. He 
was introduced to me later as the 
banker, Jules Bache. 

The day after sailing, the great 
hall, crowded the night before with 
goodbye sayers, messenger boys, pick- 
pockets and weeping relatives, was 
now swept clean. The runners had 
been taken up, the furniture put back 
in place. The room of silver, gold, and 
glass, large as a theater, floated 
through the ever clean, endless ocean 
outside the high windows. 

There was a dark fortress of a 
woman on board that voyage, an old 
countess with a face made of Roque- 
fort and eyes like marbles, the kind of 
marbles that boys call “‘aggies.”? She 
sat wrapped in her sables in the front 
row of three lines of deck chairs 
outside the main Salon. On her lap, 
covered by a small hound’s-tooth 
blanket, asthmatic and dribbly, sat 
a Pekinese with thyroid trouble; his 
eyes were completely outside his head. 
Whenever my daughter Barbara 
passed by her chair, the old countess 
lifted the blanket, gave the dog, whose 
name was Piche, a little push, and 
said to him, “‘Piche, regardez donc la 
petite fille quelle est mignonne!” One 
day she reached out her hand, but 
Barbara ducked and ran all the way 
to the Trouville Suite nursery where 
she burst into tears. 

The other outstanding figure on 
that trip was a young widow. She 
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was dressed in long, glamour-girl 
blond hair and black satin. I think 
she rubbed herself with a lotion every 
morning, and then pasted her clothes 
on her body; there wasn’t a wrinkle 
in them. A doctor could have ex- 
amined her as she was. Her arms were 
weighed down with bracelets, all of 
them genuine, and of course she had a 
silver fox jacket. An icebox full of 
orchids helped her bear up through- 
out the voyage. She appeared with 
fresh flowers at every meal, and she 
had with her a sad pale little girl who 
was not allowed to play with other 
children. She wore a little mink coat 
when she appeared on deck. 

The way the young widow managed 
her entrances into the dining-room 
reminded me of Easter at the Music 
Hall. She waited until the orchestra 
played Ravel’s Bolero and then she 
came, surrounded by expensive va- 
pors, heavy-lidded, the play of every 
muscle visible as a python’s. At the 
first landing of the long stairs she 
bent down, while everyone held his 
breath, until she succeeded in picking 
up the train of her dress. Then a 
faultless ten inches of calf and ankle 
came into view and, with industrious 
little steps, she climbed down the rest 
of the stairs to the restaurant. Once 
seated, she smeared caviar on pieces 
of toast and garnished them with 
whites of eggs until they looked like 
the cards one sends to the bereaved; 
with this she drank champagne and 
looked out over the ocean. 

The last night on board, the widov. 
fell from her role. A beautiful, ex- 
quisitely modeled, long, slim, gar- 
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tered leg came dangling down from 
a high-held knee, out of black satin 
and lingerie. She danced like Jane 
Avril and emitted a wild ““‘Whoopee,” 
blowing kisses to everyone. 

I think the tips on that voyage 
amounted to more than the whole 
price of the passage. I have never 
enjoyed such service. The elevator 
had not only one operator, but a 
second man who squeezed himself 
into the cab, pushing the first one 
against the wall. Then he asked the 
passengers for their destination and 
handed this information on to the 
operator. He also rushed to guide us 
to whatever room we had asked for. 
The service was perfect, altogether 
too perfect. I ran into trouble be- 
cause of its perfection several times. 
Once, when I went to arrange for 
railroad tickets, the bearded man 
standing inside the kiosk bowed, 
rubbed his hands, and asked me 
where I wanted to go after the ship 
docked. I said, “‘First to Paris, and 
then to Zuerrs in the Tirol.” I or- 
dered three tickets to Zuerrs. I said 
to him that Zuerrs was on top of the 
Arlberg between—but I got no fur- 
ther. He stopped me, and explained, 
“It is I, Monsieur, who will tell you 
where Zuerrs is found!’ 

Was there ever anything more real 
than the appearance of the Scilly 
Islands and Bishop’s Rock when, at 
the end of the voyage, the mists began 
to take on 1 greenish tinge and slowly, 
out of them, came the cliffs and green 
hills of the English landscape? 

As we steamed slowly into Le 
Havre, the steward in the lounge put 
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his stamps away and locked up the 
writing paper. Then came the most 
lenient customs inspection imaginable, 
and we found ourselves about to 
board the blue boat train for Paris. 
Instead of an engineer, the chef leaned 
out of the train, his white cap floating 
in the smoke of the engine. 

When we arrived in Paris, we had 
to wait until they carried Danielle 
Darrieux off the train. The frugal 
French taxicab drivers almost threw 
their caps in the air when they saw 
her. They waved them with the great- 
est degree of abandon and enthusiasm, 
but they did not let them fly. We went 
to my favorite hotel in Europe, the 
Ritz, on the Place Vendome. This 
rare mansion has the quality of mak- 
ing one feel it has been one’s home 
for centuries. Its chief decorative fea- 
tures were the women’s hats in its 
corridors, the gardens, the porters, 
the waiters, the professional beauties, 
the young dancing men; the good and 
the bad made its pulses beat, its 
doors swing with elan and music. It 
had an imposing entrance on the 
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Place Vendome and a quiet one on the 
Rue Cambon. It had, of course, hand- 
churned butter, an excellent cellar 
and the model of all maitres d’hétel 
in the person of Olivier. 

Barbara was then three and a half 
years old; most of her life has been 
spent in Europe. She knows the cap- 
tains of at least half a dozen liners. 
Everywhere she has met nice people 
and left them nicely alone—and every- 
where, with the nose of a retriever, 
she has found out and attached her- 
self immediately to some socially mal- 
adjusted individual. 

In Paris, Barbara formed an under- 
world friendship with a_backstairs 
Villon whose name was Georges. We 
had two friends by that name. One 
was bon Georges, the other bad 
Georges. Bon Georges is Georges Rey- 
er, the novelist and writer for Paris- 
Soir; he had introduced me to bad 
Georges, who became my guide to 
Paris at night. 

Once, after a long all-night tour, 
we were sitting in my room about 
nine o’clock when there came a knock 
at the door. Barbara was up and came 
in and said that two men were out- 
side looking for Georges. Georges’s 
hand closed around my wrist, and 
he said, “Remember, I have been 
with you all night.” The men came 
in, and I told them truthfully that 
Georges had been with me all night. 

They were surprised and said to 
me to be very certain of that; then 
they said, “‘C’est une affaire extremement 
grave.” The one with the beard who 
said that seemed to love this phrase— 
he repeated it several times. They left 
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without taking Georges with them. 
Georges said a prayer after they were 
gone and offered me back my watch, 
a watch which I had missed since the 
first day I met him. He said he had 
been sorry about it all along, I 
thanked him. Barbara said it was “‘une 
affaire extremement grave,” and Georges 
said, ‘Ah, most extremement grave.” 

I wanted at the time to get a nurse 
for Barbara to take her to the park 
and to watch out for her, but Barbara 
did not want a nurse. Georges, who 
was always with us, could be her 
nurse, she said. I told her that men 
were not nurses, but she said they 
were; she had seen the little daughter 
of an Indian maharaja who lived in 
the hotel go out with a nurse who 
was aman. Georges said he loved no 
one better than Barbara, but I said no. 

We walked out of the Ritz on the 
Rue Cambon side, up toward the 
Madeleine. On the right-hand side 
there is a toy shop. In this shop 
Barbara saw a small statue of Na- 





poleon on horseback, brightly painted 
in the manner of a toy soldier. Im- 
mediately she wanted it. 

Barbara has methods of stating a 
claim that put the propaganda of 
Doktor Goebbels to shame. Here is 
the work she did on Napoleon: “‘Papa 
promised Barbara a toy—please buy 
a toy for Barbara, Barbara: wants a 
toy, Barbara wants the soldier on the 
horse, please buy the soldier—” 

This nasal singsong text, wailed off- 
key like reedy, Oriental beggar mu- 
sic, is repeated for three hours. It is 
like having two peanut whistles tied 
to your ears; after a while one does 
not hear the words any more, just 
the music, but there is also a grip on 
the trousers, and tears are in readi- 
ness for the final effect. 

“All right, Barbara, we'll go back 
and buy the little soldier if only you 
stop this, if you promise to be quiet.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” says Georges. 
“Don’t be a fool and buy it. I will 
steal it for her.” 

We had arrived near the Madeleine, 
and I asked whether we could sit 
down and have a drink and an ice 
cream before we went back to buy the 
Napoleon. Barbara weighed this for 
a moment and then agreed. Georges 
said he had to go somewhere and 
excused himself. He was back by the 
time I paid the bill, and sat down and 
ordered another drink. He gave the 
Napoleon to Barbara under the table, 
and, with both hands, cut my protest 
short. “It is nothing,” he said. 

Georges was thin and small, he 
wore a cigarette on his right ear and 
a cap, his jacket was tight as a bra® 
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siere and rode up over his hips when 
he walked. He was continually pull- 
ing it down. The arrangement for 
taking Barbara out was made at the 
end of a three-and-a-half-hour fili- 
buster that went something like this: 
“Barbara wants to go with Georges, 
Papa promised that Barbara could 
go with Georges, Georges wants to 
take Barbara to the par e 

Georges reported every day, and 
he was an ideal nurse. He took Bar- 
bara to the Luxembourg, walked 
around with her while she rode the 
little donkeys, sailed boats for her in 
the Tuileries, took her to the Jardin 
@acclimatation, and out to the Res- 
taurant Robinson in the trees. 

The first time they came back from 
a Punch and Judy show, I was not 
there, and they both sat in that long 
corridor of the Ritz which is lined 
with show-cases. Georges’s eyes were 
on the rings, bracelets, pendants, and 
wristwatches in the showcases. 

Olivier, the maitre d’hétel, passed 
and saw him, and he called the door- 
man and the reception clerk and 
asked everyone, “‘Qui est ce phenomene- 
la?” Somebody had seen Barbara be- 
fore, so they asked her, and she said 
that Georges was a friend of Papa. 

“And who is Papa?” 

“Papa has no hair,” said Barbara 
by way of explanation, adding, “‘C’est 
une affaire extremement grave.” 

“Ah—Oui, ah oui, alors,” said Oli- 
vier, “‘extremement grave.” 

Even the maid was worried and 
said it would end very badly and I 
would be sorry the rest of my life for 
letting Barbara go out with this crea- 
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ture. There is, she said, such a thing 
as “‘le kidnap.” 

The next day after they had gone, 
I was a little worried. Georges and 
Barbara came out of the hotel right 
under my window; they walked to 
Schiaparelli’s store. Barbara stopped 
and looked at the stuffed white doves 
that hang in it, suspended on thin 
wires, and Georges lifted her little 
white dog Fifi so that the dog could 
see them too. Then they walked on 
to Cartier’s. I was afraid—they had a 
gold-and-pearl elephant clock in the 
window which Barbara wanted. I 
thought for a moment that she would 
ask Georges for it. I could just hear 
her say to him, “Papa promised an 
elephant for Barbara, please buy the 
elephant for Barbara, Barbara wants 
an elephant . 

She did. Georges ground a few 
centimeters of cigarette under his heel, 
pulled down his jacket, looked around, 
and then shook his head. I looked 
around, too, and was greatly relieved 
—there were three agents de la Surete, 
with their eyes on Georges. Two of 
them followed him and Barbara down 
to the park. There was no need to 
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worry—Barbara was the best-guard- 
ed child in Paris. 

One day in the third month we 
stayed there, I sat looking out over 
the elegant tops of the fat cars below 
in the square while on my fingers I 
counted the money I had left. It 
seemed that most of it had simply 
disappeared, that the year in Europe 
would shrink to a short vacation, 
and we would never be able to see 
Zuerrs in the Tirol. 


THAT AFTERNOON, after I had 
counted my money three times more, 
and during the process it had not in- 
creased, I went over to the French 
Line office. 

“Look here,” I said to the man at 
the counter, “I would like to have a 
return passage on the Normandie—a 
cabin for three people in the third 
class—somewhere near the linen 
room; an inside cabin, all the way 
down near the bottom of the ship, at 
the minimum rate.” 

He took my name and disappeared. 
I had seen him on board several 
times on the way over. He came 
back looking extremely worried. It 
is hard to overdo an imitation of a 
Frenchman when he is excited. The 
young man acted like Lou Holtz tell- 
ing a French joke with gestures. 

“‘Non, non, mais non, non, Monsieur 
Bemelmans—’ He emphasized the 
last syllables separately, exercising 
his eyebrows in double-quick time. 
Then he spread out a first-class cabin 
plan. ‘‘We have orders, Monsieur, to 
extend to you every courtesy. The 
suite in which you came over hap- 
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pens to be free on the return trip, 
and it is’—here he made a blue 
pencil mark, and a princely gesture 
with his right hand—“‘hereby reserved 
for you again, and at the same price 
you paid for your passage from New 
York. It is settled.” 

“Look,” I said—while he had his 
hands folded and both eyes closed— 
“T am a writer——” 

“TI know,” he interrupted, flashing 
the palms of both hands, like two 
search-lights, “that is just why we 
wish you to write something very 
nice—ah la publicité, la publicitté—is 
very important.” 

“T am a writer,” I continued, “but 
I do not write only about the beau 
monde. I also write about the simple 
life. I have found out how beautiful 
it is upstairs. Now I wish to go down- 
stairs, you understand, and find out 
how it is down there.” 

He focused his attention on me by 
glaring at a red spot on my nose, 
where a French bee had stung me. 

“I now want to experience,” I 
said, “how a man feels who has no 
money, or very little, and who has 
to eat and live in the third class.” 

“Ah,” he replied, “Victor Hugo 
did not become a hunchback in order 
to write Notre Dame de Paris, and if 
Balzac had lived like Pére Goriot 
..-” I stopped him with an icy look, 
and he returned to contemplation of 
my nose, folding his arms and wait- 
ing. When I had said my piece, he 
pushed the cabin plan so that the 
suite lay in front of me. 

“Tt is all arranged,” he said; “you 
will live in the suite, and every day 
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someone will escort you to the third 
class, where you may observe life. 
For your repasts you will, of course, 
come back upstairs. Madame and the 
bébé will stay upstairs. It will mean a 
lot of writing and paper work, expla- 
nation and confusion, but that is what 
Iam here for.” 

“Look,” I began once more, “‘you 
must be very patient with me. I be- 
long to the ultrarealist school of writ- 
ers. I want to experience the feelings 
of a man who is obliged to travel in 
the third class with his wife and child.” 

“Enfin,”’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
“JT have nothing to say.”’ Hopelessly, 
he shoved the plan around and made 
the reservation. We sailed back in 
the third class later that summer. 

I saw this man again, a short 
while ago. He was bent over a book 
of reservations, in a New York hotel. 

“Tell me,” he said, searching for 
the spot on my nose, “how did you 
find the third class?’’ 

“Oh,” I said, “I found that a glass 
of vin ordinaire is good, and the cuisine 
bourgeoise is excellent; that the vibra- 
tion and the pitching are bad. But 
there was a sharp-faced youngster 
who tasted ice cream for the first 
time, and ate himself sick on it. There 
was a man at our table with a wife 
and child and dirty finger-nails, who 
appeared on the Passenger List as 
Mr. and Mrs. Ginsberg and Infant 
Condé; and at the next table was a 
returning missionary who brought his 
own savages with him in the form of 
three children who had to be put out 
of the dining-room at almost every 
meal. There was also a beautiful girl 
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and a young man who loved her. 
They were coming back from a trip, 
the promenade obligatoire through all the 
chateaux, cathedrals, ruins and gal- 
leries of France. They believed in 
themselves and in the little book in 
which they had the names and dates 
of everything. There was a man in a 
sweater and cap who had left his 
home, his business, and a fortune of 
several million marks behind him 
when he was dragged out of bed one 
night by the Gestapo. He still hid 
himself behind ventilators and sneaked 
along the corridors. He was a sick 
man when he came on board. He sat 
alone and ate alone, his eyes always 
looking down. He was still followed 
by ghosts. He clung to the side of the 
deck-house, when he walked outside, 
or stood alone on the deck. He seemed 
to apologize for his own presence. He 
was afraid that it would all end and 
from somewhere a hand would seize 
him and drag him back into his mis- 
ery. Slowly, he began to heal... . The 
last day, I saw him smile. 

‘We also had the honor of having 
at our table a detective from the 
uniformed force of the New York 
Police Department. He was a won- 
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derful man, as big as a house, with 
a heart of gold and a hand-shake 
that hurt for three hours. He had 
been on a real busman’s holiday, in- 
spected jails, police stations, crime 
bureaus and disorderly houses. He 
spoke like a radio program. He was a 
book that opened at the beginning of 
every meal and closed again when 
he left the table. I think he was really 
a happy man, the happiest man I 
have ever known. He lacked the 
mechanism for being otherwise. 

“This enviable functionary must 
be allowed to express himself. I took 
down his dinner conversation Friday. 
Listen: 

* ‘Well, this goil I was telling you 
about, Virginia di Milo, traded the 
love and security of a good home to 
become a glamour actress in Holly- 
wood. She ran away with a rat named 
Max, who promised to make a star 
out of her. He just posed as a director. 
In real life, the poor goil was Goitrude 
Schmitt from Brooklyn. 

**I was born in Brooklyn, too, 
and I was raised in Brooklyn, went 
through kindergarten and grammar 
school there and right up through 
Adelphi Academy. My father was a 
Republican, but he believed in Wil- 
son. He was like a fish out of water 
and I guess that’s where I must get my 
idealism from. 
Take Roosevelt! If 
something hap- 
pened to that man 
I think I'd have a 
real crying spell. I 
feel about him the 
way I did about 
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my father. He’s a gentleman. My old 
man was kind, too, but when some- 
body didn’t do the right thing he 
could slug, just like Roosevelt ... 

** ‘Well, Goitrude Schmitt was dead 
of malnutrition in a cheap rooming 
house when she met her end, and the 
last scene was in the home of a 
broken-hearted mother in Brooklyn, 
who had come down looking for her, 
running through the Missing Persons 
Bureau, but it was too late. . . . That 
rat, Max, who was responsible for all 
this, who lured her away and brought 
her to a life of shame, landed in jail, 
and we, the detectives of this depart- 
ment which has brought him to jus- 
tice, hope they’ll lose the key. . . 

***Now I hope you'll understand 
this story and take it to heart. Don’t 
disappear, don’t be a vanishing Amer- 
ican. Good evening.’ 

‘There was hardly a dry eye in the 
room as he got up and went, with six 
Catholic priests, to see Betty Boop 
in the third class movies. 

“IT remember, too, half a dozen 
athletic young Americans who used 
the ship as a gymnasium, despite the 
purposes of its builders and all the 
restraining efforts of the crew. They 
managed to appear one night in din- 
ner clothes, with their girls, up in the 
first class. ... It was much fun on 
the Normandie, up- 
stairs and down.” 

‘‘Be careful,” 
said the clerk, be- 
ginning to breathe 
like a Yogi; “don’t 
talk about her any 
more, or I'll cry.” 
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Poison gas was the dread weapon of the last war. 


If and when the Azis unleashes this silent killer 


on American civilians, will you be prepared? 





Death Smelis Like Apple Blossoms 


by Davip GREY 


GONY-WRACKED soldiers fighting in 
the Argonne and Belleau woods 
never thought of posterity as they felt 
their lungs slowly collapse in chemical 
reaction to an invisible gas which 
smelled like musty hay and ripe green 
corn. But their suffering posed for this 
generation of civilians a question 
which every citizen may yet be called 
upon to answer. 

What will you do in the event of 
poison gas attack? 

Will you know how to safeguard 
yourself and your family—or, like those 
soldiers in France, learn too late that 
the smell of hay is the whiff of death? 

For make no mistake about this: 
poison gas warfare against the United 
States is not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility. Born in the cradle of Greek 
culture, nurtured in the middle ages, 
crucified on paper in the League of 
Nations protocols, poison gas today 
is a tool of total warfare. No tender 
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regard for humanity has prevented its 
use thus far in this war (whether 
the Germans used it in Poland is still 
a moot question); civilians have been 
spared only because the strategies of 
battle have not called for it. 

Not in idle boast have Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt threatened our enemies with re- 
prisal in kind should they use gas in 
a bid for triumph. The American 
Army, says the War Department, is 
“ready to give more than it takes in 
poison gas.”” Production of chlorine, 
a basic element in the manufacture 
of gases, has been “greatly stepped 
up,” according to our government. 

The warriors are ready—but are you? 

You’re 50 per cent prepared if you 
keep calm. Ward Evans, Professor of 
Chemistry at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and expert on gases, estimates it 
would take 240 tons of mustard gas to 
knock out a city the size of Chicago— 
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but warns that a few gas-dissemi- 
nating cylinders might cause disaster 
if they robbed civilians of their reason 
and led to traffic accidents, falls, and 
even mob violence. The other 50 per 
cent of preparedness is speedy action. 
You have to be just as quick as when 
ammonia fumes suddenly sear your 
eyes in a random household chore; or 
when you burn yourself and attempt 
to stop a blister from rising. Be calm— 
but be quick also. 


IF CALM, you can remember that 
to be effective, gases must be heavier 
than air. They flow along the ground’s 
contours like water downhill. They 
accumulate in low places and are 
especially dangerous in city subways, 
cellars and sewers. Pittsburgh, for in- 
stance, might well be vulnerable to 
some gases because of its river-hollow 
location. Chicago, on the other 
hand, can bank on its high winds to 
blow away gases in short order. 

Remember also that uprising hot 
air currents generated by sunshine 
will quickly carry away most types of 
gas; for this reason you have more 
reason to fear gas attacks which occur 
at night. Rain, incidentally, will dis- 
sipate the fumes rapidly. Overhanging 
clouds, indices of stable air movement, 
generally favor the attacker. 

If you’re outside when an attack 
comes, your nose will be your best 
detector of fumes. Most gases have a 
distinctive odor. That whiff of hay the 
doughboys of the last war sniffed 
was phosgene. Mustard gas is remi- 
niscent of the garlic you may use in 
your salad. Cloracetophenone is very 
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much like the scent of apple blossoms; 

So if your nose gives you wind of 
gas, don’t hesitate to duck for cover, 
Gas can be terribly effective. Phos- 
gene can literally cause your chest to 
collapse. Mustard can burn so severely 
that recovery requires a month or 
more of rest. Chlorpicrin will sponsor 
a better heave-ho than any seasick 
traveler ever endured. Brombenzyl- 
cyanide means tears that burn like a 
river of fire in your eyes. Soldiers in 
the last war had good cause to fear 
gas above all other enemy weapons. 

Your best protection against it is a 
gas mask. With one, you can be non- 
chalant and chuckle at the enemy. 
Congress has appropriated 30 mil- 
lion dollars to buy them for civilians, 
and you may get one. 

But there is a rubber shortage. You 
may not get a mask. 

What then? 

In that case, put your coat (or 
your skirt) over your head and go to 
the nearest building, taking as few 
breaths as possible. If you’re not near 
a building, cover your mouth with a 
handkerchief and head for one by 
cutting diagonally into or across the 
wind which is carrying the gas. 

If the government has not issued 
you a mask, it is possible to make one. 
The American Women’s Volunteer 
Service in New York has demon- 
strated that a mask can be fashioned 
from a rubber bathing cap in which 
two holes have been cut. In one of the 
openings put a cellophaned powder 
box cover to permit vision and in the 
other a tin can, the ends of which 
have been extracted. Then wrap acti- 
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vated cocoanut charcoal and soda 
lime (two parts charcoal to one part 
lime) in two handkerchiefs and stuff 
these into the can. Cover the can 
ends with wire mesh such as that 
used in a fly swatter, seal all openings 
around the powder box top and the 
can with adhesive tape, and fasten 
the apparatus around your face with 
an elastic ribbon harness. 

The AWVS claims this mask is 
satisfactory, but both the OCD and 
the Army refuse to sanction any such 
home-made models. The only mask 
approved by the Army and the OCD 
is the standard device equipped with 
a filter that strains out toxic gas and 
permits breathing. So be careful. Make 
sure your contraption is airtight. Don’t 
try to be an inventor whose tombstone 
shows that he tried. 

To be prepared fully for a gas at- 
tack, you should know the four gen- 
eral classes—based on physiological 
effects—that may be used against you: 
the lung irritants, such as phosgene, 
chlorine and chlorpicrin; the vesi- 
cants, or skin blisterers, such as mus- 
tard and lewisite; the lacrimators, or 
tear inducers, such as cloracetophe- 
none and brombenzylcyanide; and the 
sternutators, such as adamsite, that ir- 
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ritate the nose and throat and cause 


vomiting. 

Once you’ve recognized the type of 
gas employed, begin treatment. Sup- 
pose, for example, you’re in the kit- 
chen. Suddenly your clothes are splat- 
tered with a liquid spray of mustard or 
lewisite that billows in via an open 
window. Do one thing immediately: 

Take them off! 

In fact you might even practice so 
that, if need be, you can strip off your 
clothes in 60 seconds. It may not be 
artistic, but then nobody’s watching 
even the most enticing strip tease in 
a gas raid. Wash with a bleaching 
powder the parts of you touched by 
the spray. Lie down—and have some- 
one call a doctor. 

That’s the minimum treatment for 
mustard or lewisite. There are other 
first aid rules for gas treatment, but 
consult your local OCD center for 
more detailed instructions, and in- 
formation on this subject. 

As a general rule, however, you’ll 
be safer in your kitchen during a gas 
raid than outside, because gases are 
lazy and penetrate into buildings only 
after they have swirled and packed 
around them for a while. If you want 
to be fully prepared indoors, you can 
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make an unventilated “‘air shelter” in 
your home. Pick a room with about 20 
square feet of floor space for each 
person who will be using it. A room 
10 feet square (100 square feet) with a 
normal ceiling of eight to 10 feet in 
height, can accommodate five per- 
sons. Seal up cracks in the room 
through which gas can enter. Most 
likely you’ll find them near windows, 
door hinges and keyholes, radiators, 
corners and fireplaces. Keep a water 
pail, a flashlight, and a battery-op- 
erated radio handy for such a con- 
tingency. 

When the gas alarm sounds, close 
all windows and doors—and don’t for- 
get the fireplace flues. You’ll be safe 
in the shelter for about eight hours; 
after that the air will get foul. Of 
course you can remain in your room 
indefinitely if it has a ventilating 
system, but this is generally impracti- 
cable or unnecessary. 

Unnecessary, because only in rare 
instances will gas remain in an area 
more than eight hours. The climate 
will blow gases in their natural state 
away in that period—and condensed 
liquid forms of them, which persist 
longer, generally can be brought un- 
der control fairly rapidly by OCD gas 
marshals. 

If you’re the woman of the home, 
you must also consider contamination 
of food. Your guiding rule of thumb 
should be that any food which has 
been exposed to gas should be dis- 
carded. Meats, butter and other foods 
rich in fats will absorb gas most 
quickly, but meals and flour are also 
vulnerable. Fresh vegetables are least 
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likely to be tainted. Cellophane, nons 
porous, is one of the best wrapping 
materials you can get. And before 
opening a can which has been ex. 
posed to gas, you’d better boil it in 
water to neutralize any gas that may 
be clinging to it. If possible, keep | 
food in a storage room. 

If you’re the man of the house, you 
may be called upon to perform one | 
of the most dangerous tasks in a gas 
raid—decontaminating an area about 
the house where liquid spray has gath- 
ered, You can use one of three tech- 
niques: (1) destroy the gas by using 
another chemical (a lye compound is 
recommended) to neutralize the poi- 
son gas; (2) wash it away with water; 
(3) or seal it under earth, sawdust, 
ashes or sand. But for this job a guar- 
anteed gas mask and impervious 
clothing are required. 





ABOVE ALL, realize the seriousness 
of a gas attack. You can be safe—if you 
take the trouble to learn how. Time 
spent in preparation is never lost time. 
Remember that the enemy may use 
poison gas on civilians, if he decides 
it is necessary. And he will have some 
logic on his side in defending himself 
against the charge of inhumanity. 

Contrary to general opinion, some 
military experts argue that gas is not 
inhumane as an instrument of war. 
Consider, they say, the last war. Total 
British casualties from gas were 180,- 
983; but of this number only 6,062, or 
three per cent, died. The mortality 
rate in other battle casualties was 25 
per cent. And the final report of the 
United States Surgeon General of the 
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Army after the Armistice showed that 
although 27 per cent of American 
casualties were due to gas, only two 
per cent of the victims died—a rate 
considerably less than that for other 
types of injuries. Furthermore, said 
the Surgeon General, there was no in- 
dication that gas increased suscepti- 
bility to tuberculosis in later years. A 
permanent after-effect, he com- 
mented, was the exception, and not 
the general rule. 

Which, then, is more inhumane: a 





gas attack, or an 8,000-pound bomb 
that kills, maims and jars? The argu- 
ment which favors gas is well known 
to our enemy. 

He will not hesitate to gas civilians 
if military needs dictate gas. To out- 
wit him, be ready—and be quick! 

— Suggestions for further reading: 


GAS WARFARE 
by Brig. General Alden H. Waitt $2.75 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 
by Curt Wachtel $4.00 
Chemical Publishing House 
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@Two German officers stationed in Paris decided to go native and 
settle down in one of the informal pensions on the Left Bank. The 
patronne, a patriotic French woman, was not highly pleased with her 
prospective boarders—and her resentment grew as she listened to their 
insolent comments about her rooms. As they inspected the last cham- 
ber, the Germans looked about critically, then asked: 

*‘And how much do you charge for this pigsty, madame?” 

“‘A hundred francs for one pig, 200 francs for two pigs, monsieur,” 
she smoothly replied. 


Two French workers met on a street in Paris, one of them just back 
from Germany. The other had received notice that he was to “‘volun- 
teer” for work in a German factory, and barraged his friend with 
questions about wages and living conditions in Naziland. 

“My friend,” answered the first, “German wages are twice those 
in France. In Germany you work only half as many hours, and have 
two hours off for lunch. You are quartered in the best hotels and 
each morning breakfast is served to you in bed.” 

**Now hold on a minute,” questioned the other. ““That’s not what 
I heard from Sorel. He also worked in Germany, and what he told 
me completely contradicts your story.” 

“Yes, and just look at the fool,” whispered the first worker, glancing 
about quickly. “He is back there already!” 

—L. C. Trmany 





























A girl cab driver gives the lowdown on one of 


the world’s most cockeyed new professions—proving 


here’s more than one way a gal can do her part 


I Become a Girl Cabby 


ANONYMOUS 


N MY FIRST day as a cab driver, 
I made almost every mistake a 
cabby can make. When I called to 
pick up my first load, I was nervous 
as a girl on her first date—so nervous, 
in fact, that I forgot to pull the flag 
until we had gone half a mile. Then 
the fare himself thoughtfully called it 
to my attention. On the second load 
I gave the wrong change and didn’t 
realize it until too late. With the third 
load, I killed my motor on approach- 
ing a stoplight at the top of a steep 
incline. When the light turned green, 
my face turned red as I tried repeat- 
edly to start the motor—the cab 
meanwhile slipping down the hill. 
By late that first afternoon, how- 
ever, I felt thoroughly initiated—and 
thoroughly tired. Not the mileage so 
much as the frequent starting, stop- 
ping, turning and backing of the 
heavy cab had worn me down. I had 
been assigned hours from 7 a.m. to 
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7 p.m. with no designated time off. 
But aside from sweeping my cab and 
filling it with gas and oil, I had no 
other duties, and throughout the day 
there are periods of 15 minutes to 
half an hour of rest between fares. 
Since wartime restrictions have pre- 
vented cruising, most fares are the 
result of calls. When a call is phoned 
in, the starter turns on an electric 
light outside our office, and the cabby 
“fon the head” takes it. 

Most passengers seem pleased at 
the idea of girl drivers, saying that 
women are more careful than men. 
We’re little short of a sensation among 
the younger element and wherever 
we go, small boys yell and whistle. 
Pay is 39 per cent of the fares taken 
in, plus tips which run from a dollar 
and a half to two and a half per day. 
The average weekly income for a 
girl cabby is about 40 dollars. 

I don’t know about men cabbies, 
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’ but with me, nearly every fare, man 
or woman, began a conversation. 

One nice looking chap in his thirties 
got in my cab one day while I was 
waiting at the stand. He hesitated over 
the address, but finally told me to 
drive him to an avenue, half a mile 
away. He gave me no number. When 
we reached his street, he wanted to 
go another block. We did—but still 
he made no move to get out. Finally 
he said, “This is what I really wanted 
to ask you. Will you go to a movie 
with me tonight?” It seems he was in 
town for a few days on business and 
craved feminine companionship—ap- 
parently he thought a lady cabby 
would be a better risk than most 
casual pick-ups. 

Or take the fat, jolly looking man 
who plumped himself into the back 
seat and asked, apropos of nothing, 
“Do you think you’ll ever amount to 
anything worthwhile?” 

You might think that as a woman 
cabby—lady cabby I like to think—I 
would steer clear of tavern calls. On 
the contrary. You see, in the first 
place I’ve never had the least bit of 
trouble—the more a man has had to 
drink, it seems, the more gallant he 
becomes. One slightly tipsy gentle- 
man even insisted on helping me into 
my driver’s seat. 

Besides, alcohol and generous tip- 
ping seem to go hand in glove. It’s 
not at all unusual for a tavern “tip- 
ler” to hand over a dollar bill for a 
40-cent ride and ask me to “keep the 
change.” What’s more, frequently 
men go from bar to bar—leaving me 
waiting between moves. 
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On such occasions the ticking meter 
is music while I wait. 


ParT oF THE fun of cab driving is 
guessing the amount of the tip—if 
any. It didn’t take me long to learn 
to spot a “jerk” (non-tipper) the 
moment he (but more often she) set 
foot in my cab. Oddly enough it 
seems it is the people for whom I do 
the most who don’t tip at all. I re- 
member a wedding party, for in- 
stance, that I drove from the church 
to a hotel where the wedding break- 
fast was being held. 

Total fare, two dollars; tip, nothing 
flat! What’s more I answered so many 
questions about my job that I should 
have added an amusement tax for 
that alone! 

Often I have to drive children 
home from the doctor’s after a tonsil- 
lectomy, and the cab smells of ether 
for several hours after. I shall never 
forget two little fellows of about 8 
and 10 who were still wrapped in 
blankets and not yet fully conscious. 
I carried both of them—and good 
hefty loads they were—up to their 
beds. For this I was rewarded with 
one shiny nickel! 

Between 7:30 and 9:00 in the morn- 
ing, there is always a rush of business. 
Many commuters cab to the station 
regularly—and usually tip well, prob- 
ably figuring the expense as part of 
their routine daily overhead. One 
time a street car motorman jumped 
into the cab, urging all possible speed. 
He had to be at his job, five miles 
away, in 25 minutes. On a similar 
occasion, a man driver had taken 
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him there in 12 minutes. Could I 
make it? As we rode along, he told 
me that he would charge this up to 
his wife; she had delayed him by 
making him do the shopping. 

About my own sex, I will say that 
they are fearfully tight with the purse 
strings, tending to ask a lot of extras 
and to give none themselves, Of 
course there are exceptions. On the 
first day of school I drove an attractive 
young teacher to her new job some 
distance away. The fare was 80 cents 
and she tipped me 45 though I hadn’t 
done anything special for her. 

Ive certainly learned to use applied 
psychology in cab-driving. For ex- 
ample, I can make it easy for a 
passenger to tip by giving him plenty 
of dimes in change. And there are 
other legitimate tricks such as point- 
ing out to those in a hurry that you 
are taking the shortest route. 

One day while I was waiting at the 
cab stand, a strange man came up 
and asked how I’d like a job driving 
a beer truck. I ‘lowed as how I 
didn’t know; what did it pay? ““There’s 
good money in it,” he said, “from 35 
to 50 dollars a week, and you only 
work five days.” (He probably knew 
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that the cabbies worked six.) “But 
you’ve got to be able to handle the 
50-pound kegs of beer,” he added. 
Me, I'll stick to the lighter trade. 


ALL IN ALL, it’s a good trade. You 
sure end up with the lowdown on 
human nature—both heels and holies, 
In one week, probably, I get more 
laughs than the white collar gals 
ever do. Who else sits in on shows like 
one sponger I drove staged when I 
had to ferry him all over the city till 
he found a pickup who'd pay his fare? 

But aside from the fun, cab-driv- 
ing’s patriotic, too. More and more 
companies are hiring women and 
every one of us who dons slacks and 
cap is releasing another soldier. 

Maybe my hands have a few extra 
callouses. Maybe my long red nails 
are a thing of the past. But they’re 
about the only casualties—and I even 
find time to dash home and put a 
stew on in between calls. Other gal 
drivers I know all agree that this is 
one job which needn’t break up the 
home and love life. 

Yes — I heartily recommend the 
cabby profession for anyone who likes 
to see the world and can “take it.” 


r. Preston SmiTH, veteran New Jersey schoolman, was on his 
way to a convention. A man of considerable length, he was en- 

deavoring painfully to undress in an old-fashioned Pullman berth, 
with his face behind the curtain and his stockinged feet in the aisle. 
At that moment a stout lady came along and deposited her weight on 
one of Smith’s feet. “Ouch! Get off my foot, lady!’ he called out. ° 
“‘Why don’t you put your foot where it belongs?”’she answered tartly. 
“Don’t tempt me, lady,” replied Smith. 
—FROM Insults (Greystone Press) 
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Quick Salutes: 

e e « Lo the crowd of high school jit- 
terbugs in Philadelphia who recently 
got in the groove to help their nation’s 
war effort. When a shortage of field 
hands threatened spoilage of the 
entire year’s turnip crop at Seabrook 
Farms—one of the world’s largest 
farm-canneries near Bridgeton, New 
Jersey—the youngsters took to the 
fields as harvest hands. In two swing- 
song chanting weekends they salvaged 
the entire crop . . . To the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the United Automobile 
Workers, C. I. O., for its “Tot Lots” 
—playgrounds throughout Detroit 
supervised by Girl Scouts and other 
volunteers, where women who work 
in war plants can leave their children 
in safe hands during the day. 


Shackles Off! 


eee One-armed welders, blind 
stenographers, deaf precision-machine 
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In millions of American minds, ideas are simmering 
which will cook the Azis’ goose. Communiques 
like these from the Battle of Production show how 


operators, legless assembly-line work- 
ers .. . today they’re streaming into 
war plants by the thousands to work 
on the victory lines and their story is 
one of the most cheering to come out 
of the war. No mere substitutes, their 
handicaps often make them superior 
to the hale and hearty. 

Whenconcentrationisrequired, ear- 
splitting factory din means nothing to 
deaf-mutes. The blind with their un- 
canny “‘finger-sight” can easily sort 
or inspect the tiniest articles, a task 
troublesome to the ordinary 20-20 eye. 
In just one huge war plant (Ford’s 
River Rouge), 11 thousand disabled 
report for work each morning— 
among them 687 blind, 66 deaf and 
dumb, 42 infantile paralysis victims, 
112 epileptics, 80 with one arm, even 
one with none. 

Typical worker: A New York rehab- 
ilitation agency found a one-armed 
invalid, bought him an artificial arm, 
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and equipped him with a special hook 
which could withstand the heat of a 
welding torch. Today he’s a cracker- 
jack welder in an aircraft plant. With 
help like this, 75 per cent of America’s 
estimated two and a half million dis- 
abled may soon be eligible for able- 
men’s positions. Thus are the shackles 
of the handicapped and a wartime 
labor bottleneck being smashed at the 
same time! 


Factorial Review: 

e e e The new Dodge Aircraft En- 
gine plant in the American tradition 
will be the biggest in the world. Just 
one of its 15 buildings will straddle 
50 city blocks. More horsepower in 
aircraft engines will be produced there 
each week than that generated by 
Boulder Dam in the same span of 
time . . . Speaking of giant enterprise, 
the Army Service of Supply is now 
the most mammoth business in the 
world. According to its chief, Lieu- 
tenant General Brehon B. Somervell, 
SOS employs more people, owns more 
land, spends more money, handles 
more merchandise than any other 
organization in history. It feeds 12 
million meals a day, bakes more bread 
than any hundred bakeries, mends 
more shoes than all cobblers, launders 
more clothes than all laundries, and 
provides more beds than all the world’s 
combined hotels. In two years, it has 
completed 7 billion, 500 million dol- 
lars’ worth of military construction. 
SOS keeps the Army’s accounts, pays 
its soldiers and civilian employes, 
Carries its mail, clothes every soldier, 
designs his weapons, sees that they 
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reach him. It operates 2,000 motion- 
picture theatres, charging the service- 
man only 12-and-a-half cents to see 
Hollywood?’s latest. 


Victory Treasure Trove: 


ee e A new compressed air gun which 
may make the Nazis eat their words 
and bite the dust. Germany has 
boasted about a super-weapon which 
fires 3000 rounds a minute. Our 
model works four times better, zip- 
ping out 12 thousand 50-caliber bul- 
letsevery 60 seconds. It uses no powder, 
has no flash, makes no noise, offers 
no recoil.—DIxX MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, LOS ANGELES... A new cargo 
plane, the Curtiss-Wright Caravan, 
now being produced for the Army. 
About 65 per cent of the work can 
be subcontracted to the wood indus- 
try, thus easing many critical materi- 
al shortages. 

The wonder-plane can - transport 
paratroops, field artillery, or other 
military cargo on runs up to 700 
miles, and land on an area the size 
of a cow pasture. 

Equally vital are the “‘little”’ strides 
toward victory, like: 

... Safety shoes, which carry off 
body static, cutting down the risks of 
explosions in war plants.—0’DONNELL 
SHOE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY ... 4 
method for processing unmarketable, 
low-grade tobacco into paper, soap, 
varnish and fiberboard — important 
now and after the war, when it may 
help solve the eternal problem of 
making the farmer a prosperous man. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. 

—LAwRENCE GALTON 
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Not even a war can make Broadway blue— 
Read what cooks with uniforms and war workers 





on the merriest laughter front of them all 





Johnny Get Your Fun 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


_ WORK AND no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. So does all fight and 
no fun. In a sense, then, New York’s 
Broadway and all the little Broad- 
ways in the country are war fronts. 
The gal in the G-string, the taxi 
dancer and the chorine in a night 
club with black net stockings up to 
her mezzanine: in their own way, 
they’re all doing war jobs. 

Call it, if you like, the fun trans- 
fusion that keeps good spirits and 
high morale coursing through the 
blood of our fighting men, and of the 
men in our war plants. 

Every now and then the guardians 
of national morals protest that war- 
time whoopee is blowing its top. They 
close a burlesque show or insist that 
a stripteuse add a few more chrysan- 
themums to her costume. Not every- 
body will agree with Margie Hart 
who says, “Our soldiers are fighting 
for American womanhood, aren’t 
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they? Let’s show them what they’re 
fighting for!’ 

Billy Rose, who knows the Broad- 
way public inside out, takes a differ- 
ent view. He keeps it clean. “I’m not 
a Boy Scout or a moralist,” he told 
me, “but I’ve found the only pay 
dirt is in clean shows. Anyway, lots 
of pretty girls are prettier with their 
clothes on than vice versa.” 

You’ve never heard of Margo Le 
Maye, who is 23 and has titian hair. 
But she’s an expert on wartime 
whoopee, too. Margo’s a dime-a- 
dance at Roseland, the most famous 
dancery on Broadway. She puts in 
25 hours a week on the hoof, mostly 
with men in uniform. “I’ve found,” 
said Margo, “that the soldiers and 
sailors just want a respectable good 
time. But boy, those civilians. Do 
they want romance!” 

Twirling in the arms of fighting 
men at a dime a time gives the Rose- 
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land trippers a close-up view of sol- 
diers’ fun. Connie Weiler, another 
taxi dancer, with brown eyes like 
half-dollars, is only 24 but she’s found 
that “most of the servicemen want 
somebody to mother them, especially 
the sailors.” Sailors under 21 are 
affectionately referred to by the danc- 
ing girls as ‘‘babies.” 

**The babies fall in love real fast,” 
observed Connie. “I had one off a 
cruiser—kid about 21. I told him, 
‘I’m old enough to be your mother,’ 
but he answered back, “That’s all 
right, my mom is five years older than 
my pop.’ He sent me his picture a 
few days later.” 

One of Connie’s favorite partners 
was a Dutch flyer. He fought in 
Java when it fell to the Japs. One of 
his brothers was killed, another im- 
prisoned and his mother and father, 
if alive, are still in Batavia. But he’d 
just glide and twirl to the hot rhythms 
as though he hadn’t a care. His 
dime took him out of this world. 

Connie says, and most of the other 
taxi dancers agree, that sailors are 
better dancers than soldiers. ““They’re 
jitterbugs. They seem to have a funny 
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little hop step all their own,” she 
said. But the trickiest dancers are 
the lads in the RAF. As Connie put 
it, “They have a peculiar sidestep; 
you think they’re going left and they 
go right. Gremlins, I suppose.” 

Sometimes soldiers get sentimental 
with the dancing girls. They talk 
about their mothers or their girls 
back home. One showed Connie a 
metal disc fastened beside his dog 
tag. It was from the girl he left be- 
hind, engraved, ‘“‘My heart goes with 
you, Baby.” 

Wartime has sped up the dime-a- 
dance business as furiously as it has 
sped up the plane factories. And, like 
war industries, the taxi dance busi- 
ness pays. The girls knock down 35 
dollars or 40 dollars a week. “‘And not 
a cent of it goes into corn pads,” said 
25-year-old Norma Dael. “‘We learn 
to keep our feet out from under their 
feet.”’ The girls also keep at least three 
pairs of shoes in their lockers, a full 
size larger than they normally wear. 

There’s not a week-end night but 
what the Roseland crowd includes a 
couple of hundred war workers, some 
from factories 50 miles away. I talked 
to Florence Thomas, 30, who works 
in a war plant in Brooklyn. Every 
day from 8 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. she 
sprays lacquer on wireless cases and 
foghorns for the Navy. And every 
Friday night she’s on the subway 
bound for Broadway and the dance 
emporium. ‘That spraying would get 
awfully monotonous if I couldn’t come 
up here and swing it once in a while,” 
she remarked. 

In addition to its half-dozen large 
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dance halls, Broadway, of course, has 
been studded since the war with 
about 50 smaller establishments, many 
of them clip joints in which the dime- 
a-dance is but the beginning of a 
complicated extortionary process. 
Servicemen have been known to go in 
with 20 dollars and come out with 
two-bits. Police, therefore, keep an 
eye on these spots. But for the most 
part when servicemen hoof it on 
Broadway they are simply partaking 
of a fun formula recognized for ages: 
pretty girl, soothing music, swaying 
hips and gliding feet. 


BROADWAY'S LEGITIMATE theaters 
are getting a type of audience they 
never got before. ““Everybody’s got a 
dollar,” as one show manager put it. 
Thousands of folks who could never 


. afford to see a “‘live show” before are 


now clamoring at the box offices for 
three dollar seats. They are working 
in war factories and find their fists 
full of money every week-end. 
Schonceit Mackey, one of Broad- 
way’s big ticket agents, declared that 
while the theaters formerly had about 
30 per cent out-of-town trade, war- 
time has jumped the figure to 60 
per cent on week-days and 80 per 
cent on week-ends. And the bulk of 
this increase, he said, seems to be 
in war workers who come from the 
boomtowns of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut and Long Island. 
By the same token, there are prac- 
tically no dress crowds anymore. As 
one producer put it, “It won’t be 
long before First Nights will be glam- 
orous collections of defense workers, 
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with a sprinkling of critics in the 
inevitable tuxedos.” 

From the other side of the foot- 
lights, this new kind of audience is 
peaches and cream. The players love 
em. They laugh easily. In the Broad- 
way vernacular, they don’t sit on 
their hands. They don’t see how long 
they can keep a straight face. They’re 
not bored or blasé, as were the 
typical pre-war audiences. 

The new audience, producers also 
reason, has a new psychology. Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
God knows what. Shoot the works. 
Quit worrying about that son or 
brother overseas. Have some fun be- 
fore you go overseas yourself . . . and 
so Broadway has gone naughty- 
naughty in a great big way. Musicals 
with strip teases, bumps and sug- 
gestive sequences have opened right 
and left on the main stem. 

Gypsy Rose Lee, who had just 
about decided that her public wanted 
torso murder mysteries instead of just 
torsos, quickly reverted to her earlier 
theory. In Star and Garter, Michael 
Todd brought her back to Broadway 
in the flesh. ‘““The soldiers and sailors 
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lovethe show,” Gypsy reported, “but 
of course you'll find a few lily-whites 
in évery audience. One, night there 
were three spinsters sitting in the first 
row. I was looking right ‘at them dur- 
ing my strip act. When it was over 
the three of them turned their noses 
up at me, then leaned forward toward 
the pit and applauded daintily for 
the orchestra.” 

Margie Hart, whose producers ran 
afoul of New York’s license com- 
missioner for displaying too much of 
her talent in Wine, Women and Song, 
felt from the beginning that she was 
just doing her bit in the war. “I’ve 
found,” she said, “that a strip tease 
act gets the soldiers’ minds off the 
war—which is a good thing once in 
a while—and it makes the civilians 
forget about their income tax or 
being drafted.” 

But License Commissioner Paul 
Moss didn’t see it that way. He went 
to Margie’s show, blushed through 
the entire performance, and came out 
fuming. “She had nothing on but 
shoes, transparent stockings and a 
rosette abo.t an inch-and-a-half in 
diameter,’’ he said, referring to 
Margie’s number called “Priorities.” 
In it she gradually stripped to a 
chorus of, “Take it off for Donald 
Nelson, he’s anxious to get materials.” 


BuT ALONG NIGHT club alley, the 
war has pulled a surprise. You'd 
think war would make the funseekers 
stay up later and get drunker. It’s 
been the opposite, however. Ivan 
Black, of Cafe Society, told this story 
and it was echoed in every night 
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spot I visited: ““We used to get our 
crowds for the 2:30 floorshow. Now 
they go home early. I guess it’s be- 
cause this is a war of production and 
the customers have to get up early. 

“Of course the customers spend 
more. They’ve got bigger bankrolls, 
But they don’t spend it getting drunk. 
And that especially goes for the men 
in uniform. We practically never have 
a drunken serviceman in here. I 
think it’s because they’re pretty seri- 
ous guys, and they’re not scared. If 
they were scared, they’d probably 
drink like hell.” 

But the one thing the servicemen 
do drink, and even lap up, is hot, 
real hot, jazz. It is the fast, jingle, 
jangle tempo of wartime. Black called 
hot jazz the bathtub gin of this gen- 
eration. Maybe so. For you can see 
intensity all over the faces of the 
soldier hepcats when Hazel Scott 
siti down to give them _ boogie- 
woogie Bach or Tea for Two as only ° 
she can play it. 

Hazel played not long ago in a 
Times Square celebration and when 
she finished, a Naval officer elbowed 
through the crowds to meet her. He 
shook her hand and with a humble 
smile said, “I’ve always wanted to 
meet you, Miss Scott.” He was Lieut. 
Commander John D. Bulkeley, the 
PT boat hero of the Philippines. 

Leon Henderson is another Scott 
fan. But when she asked him if he 
could get four auto tires for her 
mother, Henderson took a rubber 
band out of his pocket and replied, 
‘Hazel, this is the best I can do.” 

At Monte Proser’s Copacabana, 
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which has done as much as the Good 
Neighbor policy to make people con- 
scious of Brazil, Jack Diamond, one 
of Proser’s lieutenants, has made a 
study of the relationship between war 
news and whoopee. His conclusion: 
“When the news is good, business is 
good. But when the news is bad, 
business is worse.” 

The afternoon papers, he said, are 
the barometer. He can look at the 
headlines and know what kind of a 
night to expect. The big Solomon 
Islands naval victory of mid-Novem- 
ber gave the Copacabana the best 
three nights’ business it ever had. 

For the first time women are ap- 
pearing alone at night clubs, with- 
out encountering raised eyebrows. At 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe 
you’ll regularly find a few tables with 


women alone, in groups of four or 
five. ““Their beaux or husbands are 
away on business — for Uncle Sam. 
They’re keeping the home fires burn- 
ing. But even they need fun for 
kindling,” Rose remarked. 
Broadway is dark these nights. But 
there are still many who think that 
the street itself is the best entertain- 
ment in town. Crowds mill for hours 
—soldiers, sailors, RAF and Aussies, 
war workers, fun-seeking girls, 
phonies and fluzzies, tired cops, MP’s 
and Shore Patrols, chorus girls, kids 
from Brooklyn in zoot suits, fancy 
couples en route to the Astor... a 
girl jangling a box for China Relief. 
Yes, Broadway is making wartime 
whoopee at its gayest and gaudiest— 
and also a world where, for the 
moment, hatred may be forgotten. 


OG 


Washington Fable 


AvE me! Save 
me!” cried the 

drowning man. 
A newcomer to 
Washington hurried 
to the edge of the 
* Potomac River, and 
- when he saw the 

man’s head reappear, shouted: 

“Do you live here?” 

“Save me first. We can talk 
later,” sputtered the unwilling 
bather as he went down again. 

“You'd better tell me your ad- 
dress; this is your last chance,” 
the other called from dry land. 

In no mood for argument, the 
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drowning man managed togurgle 
out the information before he 
went down a third time. Where- 
upon the witness raced to the 
address which, as he had hoped, 
was that of a rooming house. 

“I'd like to rent your vacant 
room,” he gasped to the owner. 

**There’s no vacancy here,”’ she 
told him. 

“Oh yes there is,” he insisted. 
*One of your tenants just 
drowned in the Potomac.” 

“I know it,” the landlady re- 
plied. ‘‘The gentleman who 
pushed him in has already taken 
his room.”” —WeELDON MELICK 
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From all corners of the earth men and women 
flock to the Red Cross for news that daily papers 
never print—A story of courage and heartbreak 





Clearing House for Grief 


by Vicror Huco Borsen 


A BALDISH, TIMID little man in shirt- 
sleeves stepped questioningly in- 
to the office of Mrs. Marion E. Byam, 
superintendent of the Inquiry and In- 
formation Service of the Red Cross in 
Los Angeles. ““You sent for me?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Byam replied gently, 
inviting him to sit down. “We have 
news for you from Germany.” Her 
voice and manner, direct yet friendly, 
were carefully adjusted to the oc- 
casion. She studied him closely. “It 
is not good news.” 

He nodded as if he understood. 

She produced a narrow form sheet 
imprinted with official stamps of vari- 
ous colors and headed “Red Cross” in 
German script. 

The man bent forward in his chair 
and read the message slowly, going 
back over the lines several times. Then 
he stood up and, spreading his hands 
on the desk, began to read again. 
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It isn’t easy to realize at once the 
fact that one’s mother is dead. 

Nevertheless, the traffic in such 
messages through this little-known 
agency of the Red Cross is huge and 
unbroken. The office provides the last 
remaining channel of personal infor- 
mation between the United States and 
the enemy-occupied nations—nearly 
20 thousand have passed through the 
Los Angeles chapter alone since Sep- 
tember of 1939. Here are closeups, 
far more poignant than official com- 
muniques, of the effect of modern war 
on the individual. They reveal that no 
one is left untouched—that in the 
brotherhood of grief all peoples are 
alike in their reactions to tragedy. 

“I have seen tears in all languages,” 
declares Mrs. Byam, whose staff has 
grown so large that it was necessary 
to move into special quarters. “Grief 
is the basic, total emotion. It comes 
first and leaves no room for hate.” 
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And yet the human spirit, reeling 
before an onslaught of anguish, is in- 
evitably buttressed by courage. 

An elderly Italian woman called 
one day to receive word from Italy 
that a daughter was dead and a son 
had been killed on the Libyan front. 
Despite this blow, the mother’s chief 
concern was that her loyalty to Amer- 
ica should be in doubt. Proudly she 
drew a document from her purse and 
laid it on the desk. It was a notice 
from the War De- 
partment in 
Washington. 
**You see, my 
Guiseppe is miss- 
ing in the Phil- 
ippines,” she said. 
“And the other 
day my Jaimie 
joined the Amer- 
ican Navy.” 

Rising to go, 
the woman 
smiled and whis- 
pered: “I am glad 
for one thing, 
though. My boys 
—they did not 
meet on the battlefield.” 

Now and then the ebb and flow of 
tragic drama is relieved by humor of a 
sort. An excited young Italian dashed 
in soon after Pearl Harbor to send 
word to relatives in Italy that he was 
safe. Still shaking, he poured out a 
stream that shortly had the entire of- 
fice force gathered around him. He 
had been a laborer at Midway and 
had been granted a holiday in Hono- 
lulu, arriving there the night of De- 
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Editors’ Note 


Coronet pauses this month with 
America to salute the Red Cross, 
one of the most powerful forces of 
mercy in our modern world. This 
poignant tale of how the Red Cross 
lifts the veil of silence from more 
than five million captives, providing 
their only link of contact with the 
outer world, represents only one 
small part of this magnificent serv- 
ice. This month, through the Red 
Cross, war sufferers are reaching 
out to you for aid. By contributing 
to the Red Cross War Fund Drive 


now, youcan become thetr benefactor. 





cember 6. He described how he leaped 
from bed and ran outside in nothing 
but his nightshirt. A policeman stern- 
ly ordered him back for his trousers. 

“What I care ’bout pants at time 
lakka dat?” he demanded of his audi- 
ence. “Those leetle brown sonofas 
beeches come right at me!” He imi- 
tated a machine gun in action. 

On another occasion, a German 
who had been called in for a message 
from his homeland arrived grinning 
eagerly. “Who’s 
dead?” he in- 
quired. 

‘*Why, no 
one,” he was told. 
“You have good 
news.” 

He read the 
message, then 
cursed at the 
prospect of his 
mother-in-law 
living forever. 

In times of 
crushing news, 
hope is the in- 
variable antag- 
onist of reason. 
Recently a man called with two 
letters which he wanted sent abroad 
to his two soldier sons, one officially 
reported dead and the other missing. 

“I know it’s no use,”’ he said quietly. 
“But I promised my wife I would 
ask you to do it.” 

A young wife—only a few hours 
from motherhood—who had been 
through the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
heavily climbed the stairs one even- 
ing to send a message to her husband: 
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“Dear Johnnie: This is to let you 
know that we’re expecting our first 
baby tomorrow and that we’re both 
loving you.” 

“Johnnie” was missing on Bataan. 


Founpvep by Clara Barton during 
the Civil War, the Inquiry and In- 
formation Service of the Red Cross 
has long since proved that the as- 
suagement of mental suffering is as 
necessary as the relief of physical 
pain in wartime. It served usefully in 
the first World War, but in that con- 
flict there were but 4 million military 
prisoners and 300 thousand civilian 
captives throughout. In the current 
holocaust, at the outbreak of which 
the service was revitalized, there were 
already 2 million civilians in captivity 
after the first four months, and 5 mil- 
lion soldiers by January 1, 1941. And 
these figures are increasing vastly 
from day to day. 

Messages are limited to 25 words, 
and must be spaced by intervals of 
four months for each communicant. 
They clear through the international 
Red Cross headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and the national head- 
quarters in Washington, being care- 
fully examined by censors at both ends. 

Censorship on outgoing messages, 
which are written in triplicate—one 
copy for retention at the point of ori- 
gin, a second for Washington head- 
quarters, and the third for transmis- 
sion—is considerably stricter than on 
those incoming. Among other rules, 
they must contain no numerals or 
dates, no financial or geographic ref- 
erences, no allusions to the sender’s 
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job, his address, or where he is going 











on his vacation. 

The flow of messages, nearly four 
thousand to Los Angeles alone in the 
single month of last September, nat- 
urally fluctuates with the rise and fall 
of military activities, and accurately 
mirrors the course of conquest. Po- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium—as each new victim fell, its 
death was told in the strained faces of 
persons who crowded the Red Cross 
to send out anxious word to friends or 
relatives there. 

The historic RAF raid on Cologne 
last spring brought a rush of queries to 
that stricken city, and so it has been 
after every super-blow by British air- 
men. The action at Dieppe set off a 
stream of worried communications in 
that direction. 

The Axis propaganda line concern- 
ing events in the United States is told 
by the questions from abroad. After 
the harmless shelling of the California 
coast near Santa Barbara by a Jap- 
anese submarine last winter, a mes- 
sage from Holland keynoted a tide of 
similar queries from elsewhere in 
Europe: “Are any of you still alive?” 

Every nationality, after sharing the 
basic emotional ties, has some traits 
peculiar to itself, and nearly all are 
proud of their ancestral background. 

A Greek, learning from a sister in 
his ravaged native land that his 
father was dead, his mother ill, and a 
second sister interned . . . “‘but don’t 
worry about us” . . . smiled in fierce 
pride through glimmering eyes and 
muttered, “They got guts, by gee!” 

Another day word came through 
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from the Italian Duke of Aosta Regi- 
ment in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to a 
dark man of classic features: “‘Cour- 
age, hope and eventually peace. Father 
is no more. I enter retreat. To you, 
my illustrious brother, I say farewell.” 
Thus a younger brother had dis- 
charged a duty traditional among some 
races—that younger children must ac- 
count to the eldest brother on the 
father’s death. 

Most of the Japanese who thronged 
into the Los Angeles office before their 
internment—sometimes as many as 
600 a day—were tense and ashamed, 
and agreed that this country had no 
alternative to their segregation. 

Only one among the thousands be- 
trayed an attitude of ambiguity. This 
man, excessively polite, clicked his 
heels and bowed low as he was leaving, 
after arranging a message to Japan. 
“My dear Mrs. Byam,” he said, “‘it 
is my hope that I may have the 
pleasure of doing this for you soon.” 

The people who pass through this 
clearing house for grief come from 
all stations in life, but when they cross 
the threshold they stand on common 
ground. A well-dressed man with an 
income of 40 thousand dollars a year 





was powerless to help his starving 
mother in Europe, for currency can- 
not be sent past the frontiers of an 
occupied country. 

A father received word from a mar- 
ried daughter in the Netherlands that 
“It is cold in Holland,” which told 
far more than she had written. The 
daughter and her child had been re- 
fused flight to the United States. There 
was nothing her frantic father could 
do to help her. 

Merchant seamen of all lands make 
a virtual post office of the Red Cross, 
although the ruling states that the 
facilities of the office cannot be em- 
ployed by an individual more often 
than once every four months. 

Once, when a young Dutch sailor 
who already had survived two torpedo- 
ings wanted to notify his family at 
home that he was still alive and well, 
the records showed he was disquali- 
fied for the time being. 

“But this may be my last message,” 
he pleaded. 

Mrs. Byam finally made an excep- 
tion for him, and he left smiling. Nor 
is she sorry today for this act. 

You see, he went down with his 
ship a few days later. 


utterances are internationally famous for their extreme accuracy. 


* b pimne Hutt weighs every word carefully—so carefully that his 


Passing through Montana on a train, his companion pointed to a 
flock of sheep. ““Those sheep have just been sheared,” he ventured. 

Hull studied the flock until the train was beyond the pasture. 
**Yes,’? Hull admitted. “‘Sheared on this side, at least.” 
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—Mark OsBORNE 
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The idea that we live two lives is as old as man. . 
These well-authenticated tales from the world 
of dreams raise the question, “‘Which is reality?” 


e e e The fiance of Mary West- 
brook of Arcata, California, had been 
working for some time in the ship- 
yards on Mare Island when she re- 
ceived word that he was coming home. 

His family knew no more about his 
reasons for leaving than she did, but 
nonetheless went ahead with plans to 
call for him. The night before their 
departure she dreamed that she had 
already arrived at the island—when 
there was a sudden explosion. The 
earth trembled with its force, flying 
debris filled the air, and accident 
whistles shrilled excitedly. 

Frantically she asked a worker 
hurrying by if her fiance had been 
hurt. He turned aside and replied— 
“He has been crushed.” 

She was wakened by someone 
knocking on the door, and with heart 
pounding, heard a friend say that her 
fiance had been fatally injured during 
the night by a faulty piece of machin- 
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ery which exploded while operating. 

The accident, she learned subse- 
quently, occurred at the same hour 
as her dream. And among her fiance’s 
belongings was found a will drawn up 
only a week before, as if in premoni- 


tion of the tragedy. 
—From Mary Westbrook 
Arcata, California. 


e e e Until October 13, 1942, Ar- 
mand Le Clerc Golay of Grand Ra- 
pids, Michigan, dreamed the same 
phantasy four or five times a year—30 
years running. 

This duplicating dream always 
opened with his approach to a large 
white French Provincial house. Paus- 


ing before it, he carefully noted mi- 
nute details about the dwelling—the 
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sills lined with gay potted plants, the 
shade tree planted to the right of the 
house, the front door which stood 
wide open as if in welcome for him. 

It was dark when he entered the 
central hallway, and the stairway 
was shrouded in an evening mist. By 
groping instinctively he found the 
balustrade and ascended three steps 
—then he always felt strangely com- 
pelled, albeit unwilling, to descend 
the stairs and leave the house. 

Then on October 13, 1942, Golay 
received a package in the mail and 
was pleased to find that Miss Julie 
Le Clerc Knox, a distant relative 
whom he had never met, had sent 
him a book she had written and com- 
piled about their family tree. 

When he opened his copy of The 
Dufour Saga to the frontispiece he was 
transfixed by the photograph he saw 
there. For there was his dream house, 
duplicated to even the smallest de- 
tail. Reading further, he learned that 
it was the original home.of his ances- 
tors, the Dufour family, in Montereux, 
Switzerland. 

Golay had never seen the house or 
pictures of it before. Nor has his 


dream about the house recurred since. 
—From Armand Le Clerc Golay 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


= 


e e e High on the list of science’s 
great is the name of Louis Agassiz, 
Swiss-American geologist and natural- 
ist. In his work, Recherches sur les 
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Poissons Fossiles, which the Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica calls “epoch making,” 
he tells a fascinating little story, a 
story that concerns itself half with 
science and half with dreams. 

Agassiz once strove for two weeks 
to decipher the obscure image of a 
fossil fish which had been preserved 
in a stone slab. At last he gave up, 
considering solution impossible, and 
resolutely dismissed the problem from 
his mind. 

Shortly afterwards, he awoke one 
night with a strong impression that 
while asleep he had seen the complete 
fossil. Early the next day he went to 
the museum and examined the fossil, 
but the image was as indecipherable 
as ever. 

The next night the dream occurred 
again. Hoping that the same expe- 
rience might berepeated a third time, 
he placed a pencil and paper beside 
his bed. Towards morning, to his satis- 
faction, the fossil fish duly appeared 
in his dreams. 

Half asleep, half awake, and in total 
darkness, he traced the fish on the 
paper beside him. The next morning 
he was surprised to find that the trac- 
ing revealed features he thought it 
impossible for the fossil to have. Using 
his dream sketch as a guide, he care- 
fully chiseled away at the surface of 
the stone slab, revealing previously 
unsuspected parts of the fossil. When 
the entire fish was exposed, it cor- 
responded in every detail with his 
dream drawing, and he was able to 
classify it with ease. 

—Daphna Sipes 
Takoma Park, Maryland 
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If you have nerves of steel and a disposition 
of iron, cooperative living is made for you. 


Here’s a blow-by-blow description of how it works 





We Advertised for a Family 


by IRWIN STARK 


, BOUT a year ago, a young fellow 
{\ rang our doorbell. “Somebody 
down the street told me this was a 
rooming house,” he said. 

“Not exactly,” I told him. “But 
we rent rooms.” 

“I'd like to see the landlord. I’m 
looking for a place to stay.” 

“We don’t have a landlord.” 

He scratched his head. “But who 
gets the money then? And who owns 
the place?” 

“We all do,” I explained. “Sit 
down and I'll tell you about it.” 

He did, and he’s still with us. 

Last year when prices were soaring 
we made a hundred dollars on food, 
lived in a 12-room house on a half- 
acre of Long Island lawn, and paid 
25 dollars a month for rent. We had 
trees, flowers, lots of clean air, light, 
spacious rooms, and a design for 
living we called cooperation. 

In that design today are a lawyer, 
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carpenter, seaman, teacher, tool and 
die maker, draftsman, artist, social 
worker, dress model, and post-office 
clerk. But when we started, back in 
1940, Shangri-la-on-the-Subway was 
just an idea that had come to my wife 
and me after seeing what the Quaker 
Work Camps were doing in com- 
munity building. We decided to set 
up a big-city version where young 
people could live cheaply and learn 
how to get along with one another. 
We propagandized friends, convinced 
three, and set out to find a house. 

After weeks of combing the city, 
we discovered a large frame struc- 
ture in Long Island, but 30 minutes 
from Times Square, complete with 
two bathrooms, four-poster beds, 
linens and dishes. We saw Tom 
Sperling, the landlord, three times 
that week and talked about every- 
thing except rent, while he peppered 
us with questions. By the end of the 
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third day, when we forced the issue 
a little desperately, he said quietly, 
as though we should have known it 
all along, ““You can have it for the 
taxes. Sixty a month. It’s yours if 
you want it.” Jf we wanted it—no 
wonder we called it Shangri-la! 

Setting up the mechanics was a 
matter of trial and error. We knew 
what we wanted — to work, cook, 
clean, and plan cooperatively while 
keeping the privacy of our personal 
lives. We started at pay dirt by tear- 
ing down old wallpaper, painting and 
redecorating. When we applied the 
paper and paint, things happened. 
The paper wouldn’t hang — and 
though the ceiling job looked promis- 
ing, by the end of the week it began 
to peel. After the sixth week we 
decided it would save time, paint, 
and the King’s English if we called 
in professional help. 

That was just the start. We blew 
fuses, killed some good plants, 
mangled thumbs, smoked up the house, 
and bred gargantuan mosquitoes. 
But we learned to wire for light, 
keep a garden, repair furniture, build 
a fire, and shoot insect spray straight 
from the hip. Ward performed mir- 
acles of carpentry, constructing 
clothes closets, shelves, book-cases, and 
a table tennis table. He even built a 
large desk in his room for the foyer— 
but when the time came for moving 
it, no amount of tilting would get 
the desk through the door. 

We made day-beds out of the four- 
posters and rejuvenated a sofa picked 
up for a dollar at the World’s Fair 
auction sale. Each night we went to 
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sleep exhausted, but we saw daylight 
coming at last. 

While it was on the way, we had to 
eat. Cooking was also to be a strictly 
cooperative undertaking. The male 
animal would have no truck with 
female supervision, and insisted on 
being left to his own devices. We 
soon were wiser and sadder, however. 
Ward’s creamed salmon followed by 
Bill’s fried rice put two of us to bed 
for a couple of days. Nor is it easy to 
forget the blank look on our assembled 
faces when the week was climaxed 
by a dinner of mashed potatoes and 
boiled Bermuda onions. 

It was not long before the women 
revolted and decided on a program of 
re-education. .Our cooking has since 
been improved, but the vision of 
boiled onions haunts us still. 


IF WE WERE not to perish from dys- 
pepsia by Christmas, it was clear 
that menus and food purchases had 
to be planned. Ruth took over on 
dietetics, and Bill did the quantity 
buying once a week. In three months 
the kitchen began to show a surplus 
—and this at 30 cents per dinner. 
The secret of that surplus has been 
quantity buying and cooking. When 
grade “A” eggs, for example, were 
selling at 47 cents a dozen in neigh- 
borhood stores, we were getting them 
in 20-dozen lots from a Long Island 
farmer at 38 cents. 

Overhead runs to something like 
95 dollars a month for rent, gas and 
electric bills, cleaning supplies, coal 
and incidentals. At present our in- 
come is 135 dollars a month with 
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rooms renting for 15 dollars, doubles 
for 25. This is a reduction from 
original rentals when we preferred to 
be pessimistic, and further reductions 
appear possible. 

But more people ask about privacy 
than ask about statistics. The ques- 
tion’s a natural for apartment-dwel- 
lers. They can’t visualize life in a 
large 12-room house. But don’t think 
we didn’t face the problem. Keeping 
doors open with radios blaring those 
first months, it sounded like a new 
edition of Hellzapoppin’ plus the Battle 
of Midway. We were all on edge 
but nobody wanted to make the 
first complaint. 

One night in July, the house was 
filled with the sound of Bach, Glenn 
Miller, and a night ball-game. You 
could always drown out the other 
fellow’s radio by tuning yours louder, 
but the foyer was a bedlam. 

Suddenly a terrific explosion shook 
the house. Radios were shut off, and 
everybody rushed into the foyer. 
Seated calmly near the telephone, his 
eyes fixed sadly on a tin can and 
the remains of a giant firecracker, 
was Herman. 

He looked up as we entered, put 
his finger to his lips, and murmured, 
*“Sh—sh.” Then he smiled beatifi- 
cally and whispered, “Peace! Isn’t 
it wonderful?” 

It was. We all laughed and re- 
solved to be model noise-haters. 

If you walked in on us some eve- 
ning, you might find Victor painting 
in the library, a session of table tennis 
in the game-room, Frank at work on 
a tool design problem in the attic, 
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and some bridge addicts on the porch, 
We even experimented with a vege- 
table garden this year, but all we got 
were some miniature carrots, 50 vine- 
ripened tomatoes, and a thousand and 
one assorted weeds. 


OuR MEMBERSHIP changes less 
rapidly than one might expect. The 
war has already taken Leonard, our 
seaman, and Ward, our carpenter— 
and others will soon be on their way. 
The latest addition, however, seems 
assured of a longer residence. Evan, 
our first ‘“‘cooperative’” baby, was 
voted a rent-free membership last 
month by his six fond godfathers and 
two godmothers. 

All kinds of people file applications, 
hoping there may be a vacancy in 
our membership soon. Old men look- 
ing for new families, couples desiring 
the sight of green lawn and trees— 
people who could not otherwise afford 
to live in the country. But not every- 
one is built for Shangri-la. One 
girl turned out to be a highly strung 
person, more in need of a psychiatrist 
than of cooperative living. We were 
forced to explain that she would not 
fit into our design. 

Normal problems are bad enough. 
With 10 complicated human beings 
living together day after day, per- 
sonality conflicts are inevitable. Sandy 
may spend too much time shaving, 
while Frank makes too much noise 
coming downstairs. Dave has a habit 
of criticising everything, and Paul 
can’t take any criticism at all. Talking 
too loudly, too softly, too much or 
not at all, procrastination, careless 
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ness, being too meticulous, or down- 
right sloppy—we’ve had everything. 
To know what people really are, 
you’ve got to live with them when 
the social graces are on furlough. 

When two people cross swords, we 
try at our monthly business meetings 
to find out just where the trouble 
lies. Nobody pulls his punches, and 
the person is usually convinced. But 
if the conflict goes deeper, we don’t 
try to settle it overnight. We dump 
the responsibility for settling the fight 
squarely on the shoulders of those in- 
side the ring, and while nobody feels 
very happy about it in the interim, 
eventually they get to talking again. 

Once Paul and Dave fell out be- 
cause Dave had made a crack about 
the former’s cleaning. 

Paul wouldn’t listen to any ex- 
planation, and for three weeks a 
strange hush fell on the house. The 
dinner table was like a funeral parlor, 
but Paul braved it out. Finally one 
night, he broke the quiet of the meal. 

“Dave,” he said, “do you think 
the Dodgers will last the season?” 
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We were all tense. “It’s an even 
bet,” Dave answered. “Depends on 
the pitching.” 

“It does not,” Herman interjected. 
“The way I see it. . .” 

“Nuts,” Paul interrupted. ““Dave’s 
right. When you come right down 
Waves” 

They didn’t shake hands, but we 
knew the incident was closed. 


Topay, without budget families 
and little big-city apartments, we 
have isolated ourselves from the old- 
fashioned correctives. The big family 
and the small town may have been 
guilty of thoughtless acts, but they 
did make people aware of bigger 
things than themselves. 

What we’ve tried to do is keep the 
pressure and let the methods go. By 
wedging some understanding under 
resentments, we’ve learned how to 
get along better not only with our- 
selves, but with people on the out- 
side. That’s a post-graduate course 
money can’t buy. 

After an argument at one of our 
meetings, we have a good rough and 
tumble session for purifying the at- 
mosphere. All of us have to take it 
on the chin. Taking it and dishing it 
out, in fact, is the number one 
recommendation here for becoming a 
successful co-oper. 

Educational meetings give us a 
chance to discuss anything from tool 
and die making to modern art. Open 
meetings introduce Shangri-la to 
friends and acquaintances who have 
square danced, attended amateur 
theatricals, and seen art exhibits. 
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We hold a quarterly conference 
to take stock of our progress and 
plan for the future. At the first one, 
several of our local friends were in- 
vited to sit in with us on the large 
lawn at the side of the house. The 
following day, somebody told us that 
one of the neighbors had reported 
we’d been conducting a scandalous 
communist meeting. 

By now, however, the neighbor- 
hood has taken us in its stride, accept- 
ing us as a group 
of young folks, liv- 
ing strangely per- 
haps, but certainly 
respectably. 

Through our 
door have come 
people from every 
walk of life. We 
even had a prophet 
one night, a small, 
nervous man with 
a black, Smith 
brothers’ beard. 
He wanted us to join him in setting 
up a revised kingdom on earth. 

“We shall all teach each other,” 
he said. “And through the power of 
love and hard work, we shall find a 
great happiness.” 

“Do you live alone?” we asked. 

*““My wife is with me now. Before 
there were my two sons and their 
wives. One left last year, the other 
last month. Unfortunately, they were 
unwilling to learn.” 

“And who will be the leader of 
your colony?” I asked. “Of course 
there will have to be a leader.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and 
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Bookette for April 


‘No American who likes 
entertaining reading and 
wants to know more about 
the wonderful and color- 
ful diversity of our popu- 
lation will want to miss 
MOUNT ALLEGRO, by 
Jerre Mangione.”’ 
—LOUIS ADAMIC 













closed his eyes. “The teacher must 
lead,” he said. “‘Of course I shall be 
the leader,” 

“Of course,” we said. “And have 
you seen our azaleas?” 

At Shangri-la there are no Fuehr- 
ers or sergeants-at-arms.. And you 
don’t need credentials to get in or 
out. Our milk, post, and laundry men 
walk right in on days off, and the 
man from the diaper service promises 
to bring his wife along to our next 
open meeting. 

Kitchen duty is 
not the only job 
around the house. 
There’s always 
plenty of work if 
you’re looking for 
it—lawn to be 
mowed, bushes to 
be transplanted 
and hedges 
trimmed. Inside 
the house, work 
used to be done on 
an assignment basis. We rotated so 
that each one could have a turn at the 
various common rooms. Under this 
system work was done by inspira- 
tion, and the house was never com- 
pletely clean at one time. Our new 
plan calls for a group attack on 
Sunday mornings, and few people 
stay away. Cleaning is the one 
job we can all do together. We 
gossip, laugh our heads off, listen to 
music, dust and mop. Only occasion- 
ally do we get bogged down in 
academic questions on the rival tech- 
niques of mopping. 

Sunday mornings are vivid even 
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when we are far from home. One of 
the boys wrote back: 

If the famous plan is still in 
operation, everybody should be 
as busy as a one-armed cock- 
roach. Those doing the kitchen 
are having the inevitable squab- 
ble about how poorly the kitchen 
was done last week. Sandy’s yell- 
ing up from the cellar that he 
can’t find the mop, while Ward 
silently slinks thru the house per- 
forming the various odd jobs. 
As for Evans, well, by now his 
lungs must be fully matured, and 
he is probably exercising them 
with a will . . . So do I envisage 
these minutes at Shangri-la. 

Sometimes, through cooperative 
planning, we are able to tide members 
over periods of financial stress. We 
have inaugurated a subsistence meal 
which costs 15 cents a person to pre- 
pare. Everyone pays the regular price 
of 30 cents except the one who is 
out of funds—he pays 15. Out of the 
weekly surplus, money is then avail- 
able to any member who needs it. 

Recently we felt that Tom Sperling, 
our landlord, was losing money on 
his house, so we proposed that he 
increase our rent. Tom said, “No 
soap,” and this summer he painted 
part of the house, repaired the fence 


and fixed the screen door on the 
porch. Just try that on your land- 
lord and see if that’s his reaction. 

In case this seems attractive and 
you nurse a yen to found another 
place like this, go ahead—but don’t 
say we didn’t warn you. If you’ve 
idiosyncrasies that need dosing, or if 
you’re temperamental and moody, 
dig out the weéds in your own back 
yard. Cooperative living is not for the 
delicate ego. It’s too soon for the 
over-young, too late for the over-old. 
Our present age range is from 20 to 
35. But we know that 50 can be 
younger than 20. What counts is the 
rubber in your bones. 

Perhaps now that we’re rationing 
sugar, tires and gasoline, cooperation 
won’t seem too far-fetched. If you 
can share your car to carry the Jones 
boys to work, why not share it for 
the community shopping? Why not, 
providing there’s a need and a will for 
it, cooperative living either in a single 
large house or in a community of 
small houses? We, at least, have found 
that wecan live more richly by pool- 
ing our resources. 

We don’t ration living at Shangri- 
la-on-the-Subway. We rationalize it, 
and find it pretty good. 


For Art’s Sake 


q A lady said to Whistler, the famous English painter: “This morning 
I took a walk along the Thames. The air was so transparent that I 
was almost reminded of some of your pictures.” “Hmm,” replied 
Whistler in a serious tone. “Yes indeed, little by little Nature, too, 


is getting on to the trick.” 
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One of the keys to victory in today’s 
air-war is the possession of vital 
island bases: Here’s what may happen. 





Nature’s Flat Tops 


by Joun A. Warp 


IR WARFARE has converted the 
« % islands of the world into strate- 
gic areas of primary military impor- 
tance. As the range of various types 
of aircraft grows greater, the posses- 
sion of islands throughout the globe 
becomes more and more vital to lead- 
ing world powers. Today, in fact, 
every island everywhere is a perma- 
nent aircraft carrier. 

Without the wings of aircraft it 
would be almost impossible for war to 
encompass the globe. The only people 
who have not been drawn into this 
insane outbreak of lawlessness are 
the Eskimos, some South American 
nations and a few scattered others in 
Europe and Asia. 

Now a primary concern of every 
important belligerent nation is, or 
should be, how it can control any 
island of any consequence on the face 
of the globe. For any island held by a 
foe, within 2,000 or 3,000 miles of a 
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nation at war, is dangerous. As the 
cruising range of aircraft increases 
steadily, it will not be long until 
enemy-held islands within 3,000 to 
4,000 miles will be under constant 
surveillance. 

The new war is becoming more and 
more a battle for air bases, since air- 
power is the protector of land and 
sea power. We have taken the old style 
methods of land and sea warfare in 
a matter of fact way. But the idea of 
war in the air is something new—and 
what’s more, new developments will 
continue to startle us. 

The new strategy of war has made 
every island important. The Azores 
and the Cape Verdes constitute an 
ominous menace to Great Britain and 
the United States. 

If Germany should seize these little 
dots in the Eastern Atlantic, vital sea 
lanes of these two great nations would 
be seriously endangered, — and the 
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American continent would then be 
vulnerable to a continuous round of 
Nazi bombing raids. 

Britain and the United States hover 
closely over Greenland and Iceland, 
knowing that possession of these is- 
lands would place the Nazis astride 
their main shipping routes. 

Away off in the Indian Ocean is 
the large but little known island of 
Madagascar, a French possession. 
Either Britain or the United States 
had to occupy it—for if the Japanese 
won possession of this base, they 
would be directly astride the British 
and American supply route to Egypt 
and southern Russia—a powerful 
threat to Allied shipping. 

However, the surprise move of the 
United States in occupying French 
Africa—with the aid of the British— 
precipitated a drastic change in the 
war picture of Europe and the entire 
Mediterranean area. The islands of 
the Mediterranean jumped sharply 
into focus as strategic zones on the far- 
flung war horizon. 

The American and British cam- 
paign to regain control of the Medi- 
terranean and restore the lifeline to 
India depends fundamentally and pri- 
marily upon the seizure of four impor- 
tant bases—Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica 
and Crete. 

Sicily is the most vital of the whole 
group. Situated a bare 100 miles 
across the Sicilian channel from Cape 
Bon in Tunisia, this large Italian is- 
land promises to be the scene of 
tremendous aerial activity. The Si- 
cilian Channel has becone famous as 
“bomb alley,” due to the severe 
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bombing attacks which take place in 
this area when British naval forces 
endeavor to pass through on their 
way from Gibraltar to Malta or the 
great Egyptian base at Alexandria. 
Up to the time the United States 
became a factor in the Mediterran- 
ean, the French fleet had remained a 
serious threat to British and Ameri- 
can naval strength in the European 
theatre. But the arrival of the United 
States in Africa forced Hitler’s hand 
and, in his eagerness to grab the 
French navy at Toulon, he created a 
crisis that roused the innate valor of 
the French. Rather than bow to their 
conqueror’s will, they scuttled most 
of their own ships, sacrificing many 
lives in order to accomplish this. 
With the French fleet eliminated, 
the Allies should win control of the 
strategic Mediterranean Isles as the 
initial step toward a continental in- 
vasion. Such a move, if successful, 
would result in Italy being knocked 
out of the war. But to win the upper 
hand over Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica 


A member of the air- 
force in the last war, 
John Ward’s one re- 
gret is that he never 
a) got to France. Now 

e follows aviation 
action in detail and 
writes for a leading 
aeronautical journal. He believes that 
American Flying Fortresses and Liber- 
ators are the initial models of aerial 
battleships, and is much disturbed that 
the United States does not have an in- 
dividual Air Force as do Britain and Ger- 
many. In between sessions with affairs in 
the clouds, Ward works zealously at the 
real estate business in New York City, 
his specialty being chain store locations. 
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and Crete, German and Italian air- 
power must be defeated. 

After the war is over, Britain may 
still want to retain some foothold in 
Sicily or Tunisia so as to forestall, in 
any future war, the serious menace to 
their lifeline that now exists. Follow- 
ing the pasting the British have re- 
ceived at Malta, they are in no mood 
to submit to a similar ordeal at some 
future date. 

Germany will have to be driven 
out of Crete at the earliest possible 
moment. Title to the island will re- 
vert to Greece, but she will no doubt 
be willing to grant Britain the use of 
air bases there. 

In the Baltic Sea, a United Na- 
tions victory may see the shift in 
control of some strategic islands to 
Russia. For she will secure, undoubt- 
edly, any islands in the Baltic essen- 
tial to her future protection. 

Victory for the United Nations, 
moreover, could bring a sweeping 
change to the insular possessions along 
the eastern seaboard of the United 
States. The British may be called 
upon to yield Bermuda, the Bahamas 
and any land they hold in the West 
Indies. France may have to give up 
Martinique, Guadeloupe and Iles Des 
Saintes in the Caribbean and, off the 
coast of Newfoundland, she may lose 
St. Pierre and Miquelon to Great 
Britain. These islands are essential to 
the United States and Canada. 

Shifting over to the west coat of 
North America, Mexico will likely be 
asked to accept United States pro- 
tection of Guadalupe and Revillagi- 
gedo, strategic islands of the Pacific. 
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The French will probably lose Clip- 
perton Isle. These insular possessions 
are due west of Mexico, and are vital 
air bases. Conforming to a similar 
necessity, Ecuador has already as- 
signed locations for air fields to the 
United States on the Galapagos group, 
southwest of the Panama Canal. 


TAKING A BIRD’s eye view of the 
immense Pacific, we observe the larg- 
est ocean on the globe. It is a strate- 
gist’s nightmare. You can outline a 
million and one campaigns to de- 
fend it—for this is the island incubator 
of the world. 

The huge Pacific is a colossal chess 
board. There are thousands of in- 
terdependent islands. No navy afloat 
has enough ships to control the 
Pacific. There is only one logical way 
to rule the Pacific in these days of 
global warfare: airpower. 

America holds one vital key to the 
Pacific—the Hawaiian Islands, situ- 
ated about 2,100 miles from San 
Francisco, as the bomber flies. But a 
matter of 4,800 miles west of Hono- 
Julu lies Manila, nerve center of the 
Philippines. Until the United Na- 
tions can muster enough airpower to 
drive the Japs from the Pacific skies, 
Nippon will continue to rule this 
archipelago to her advantage. 

The Japanese fleet, operating from 
comparatively nearby bases, has the 
great advantage of superior position. 
While the powerful British and Amer- 
ican navies must maintain the bulk 
of their strength in the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, they must also 
guard long tenuous supply lanes 
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sweeping around the tip of Africa 
into the Indian Ocean. The United 
States must protect a 7,000 mile sup- 
ply lane to Australia. In addition to 
these tasks she must have fleets shield- 
ing her east coast and her west coast, 
policing the Caribbean and protect- 
ing Hawaii. 

In the Pacific war the Japs have 
another tremendous advantage. They 
hold the Caroline Islands, the Mar- 
shall Islands and the Marianas group, 
This assembly of ocean landscape 
forms a quadrangle about 2,500 miles 
long and 1,500 miles wide. It is sit- 
uated between the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines. Because of the 
position of this immense group of 
1,400 islands, a natural strategic block- 
ade between the two main Pacific 
outposts of the United States is creat- 
ed. They also form a buffer of tremen- 
dous strategic importance between 
Australia and Japan. 

To shatter Japan’s grip in the Pa- 
cific, the United Nations must ruin 
the dominant influence of Nippon 
over this huge myriad of islands. 
Break Japan at this point and you let 
down the bars of Japanese control in 
the western ocean empire. 

Domination of the Pacific is based 
upon the ownership and proper for- 
tification of the numerous islands 
there. In short, rule the islands of the 
Pacific and you are boss of the Paci- 
fic. There is no other way. But in 
order to control these islands we must 
fortify many of them with guns, ships 
and planes operated by adequate 
land, sea and air forces. 

A United Nations victory will make 
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immense changes in the Pacific for 
Japan. She will lose this huge quad- 
rangle of islands that forms a barrier 
between Hawaii and the Philippines 
and between Australia and Japan. 
The islands of Taiwan and Hainan, 
off the south central coast of China, 
will no longer belong to her. The 
southern half of Sakhalin Island, off 
the coast of Siberia, will automatically 
revert to the Soviets. 

Here is a list of important islands 
that Japan has recently seized which 
will be returned to their original 
owners: 


Philippines Borneo 
Java Celebes 
Sumatra Andamans 


Yes, as World War II swings into 
a decisive stage we are going to wit- 
ness a two-hemisphere battle for stra- 
tegic islands. This movement is now 
under way in the broad Pacific, where 
Nippon has received staggering blows 
from American airpower in the bat- 
tles of Coral Sea and Midway. And 
these aerial thunderbolts are only an 
omen of the punishment to come. 
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With the end of the present conflict 
we will see an entirely new attitude 
of the world’s leading nations con- 
cerning the ownership and control 
of islands. The swift development of 
aerial war will be the cause of it; for 
every island is a potential aircraft 
carrier—in fact is the premier of all 
the carriers. The sea-going carrier is 
fast and takes planes wherever needed, 
but it is highly vulnerable. The is- 
land carrier is not. Furthermore, land 
based planes are the masters of sea 
based planes because they are heav- 
ier and pack a harder wallop. 

And since the range of aircraft is 
steadily increasing, we can’t stop with 
a few islands here and there for use 
as air bases. A group of world powers 
such as the United States, Great Bri- 
tain and Russia will have to girdle the 


globe. To rule the skies we must have 


bases everywhere, and that’s where the 
islands come in. Little known Malta, 
for instance, has achieved world-wide 
fame as an air base responsible for the 
destruction of more than 1,000 Ger- 
man and Italian planes. 

Thus today an island may be an 
economic failure or a social outcast, 
but when appraised under the micro- 
scope of aviation, a military marvel. 
Such are the fickle fortunes of war— 
the new war in the air. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
JAPAN’S PACIFIC MANDATE 
by Paul H. Clyde $3.00 
Macmillan Company, New Yor 


ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
by Paul Wilstach $1.75 
Robert M. McBride and Company, New York 


ORPHANS OF THE PACIFIC— 
THE PHILIPPINES 
by Florence Horn $3.50 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York 


Early Birds 


@ The first enemy bomb ever to land on England was dropped 

on Dover, Christmas Day, 1914. World War II’s first bomb 

fell September 1, 1939, on alittle village in Poland called Puck. 
@ Count Ferdinand Van Zeppelin, German designer of the 
dirigible, had his first flying experience in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in 1863. A Prussian soldier, he also served in the 


American Civil War. 


@ The first aerial battle in history was won by France in 1871 
when Felix Nadar, a French balloonist, drove off a German 


balloon from over Paris. 


@ Georges Guynemer, famous French pilot of the World 
War I, literally disappeared into thin air. One day he went 
aloft, presumably looking for his 55th victim. He never 
returned, and no word of him was ever heard from either side. 


—M. W. HarLanp 
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Stars or Stripes usually identify America’s 
Admirals or Generals. To spot the bigwigs in 
this quiz, however, you must have an eye for faces 


Dan You Remember Faces? 


HEN you unfurl your newspaper 
W each morning, the names or faces 
of the men on the opposite page in- 
variably greet you in picture or print. 

They are all members of the United 
States High Command. Their exploits 
on the far-flung battlefronts of this 
global war make the history which 
our grandchildren someday will read 
in textbooks. On the acumen of these 
Admirals and Generals hangs the 
safety and success of millions of our 
fighting men. 

Can you recognize them? (Even 


\ Henry H. Arnold 
| A.A. Vandergrift 
R. K. Turner 
Dwight Eisenhower 
> William Halsey 

| George C. Marshall 
| Joseph Stilwell 
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Ernest J. King 
Chester W. Nimitz 
Jonathan Wainwright 
James Doolittle 

John H. Towers 

R. R. Waesche 





now we overhear some of you saying: 
“The gold braid looks familiar—but 
I just can’t seem to place that face.’’) 

Here’s a lift. Below are listed the 
names of 20 topnotch military men 
in our armed services. Among them 
are the names of the 15 gentlemen on 
the opposite page. It’s your job to 
match the right name with the right 
face. 

If your matching is below par (less 
than 10), you can look at the answers 
on page 199. Ranks, as of the date 
of printing, are also listed. 


Claire Chennault 
William D. Leahy 
Mark Clark 
Douglas MacArthur 
Thomas Holcomb 
Royal E. Ingersoll 
Harold R. Stark 
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“See red” when you work this quiz, 
or you'll be left with a low score, 
singing—‘‘I Must Have Been Colorblind” 
























| Out of the Red 


_ IS THE COLOR ofintense human 2. One of the following is most apt to 








emotion, the age-old symbol of be associated with red tape: 
life, warmth, and vigor. (a) A dressmaker 
{ It bedecks the flags of nearly all (6) A customs inspector 
1 nations, be they savage or civilized. (c) A sprinter 
; Of all colors we use it most frequently (d) An editor 
in figures of speech. 3. Aredcap should be familiar as: 
In the quiz below, red is the thread (a) A Salvation Army bonnet 
which ties the 25 questions together. (+) A railroad station porter 
| Credit yourself with four points for (c) An organ-grinder’s monkey 
F, every correct answer. If you score 90 (d) A Russian policeman 
FA to 100, you’re very, very good. How- 4.To see the giant redwood trees, 
ever, a high school teacher scored 76, visit the state of: 
y which can be considered good, and (a) Texas 
¥ a group of civil service employes (6) California 
Bs averaged 72. Below 70 is definitely (c) Minnesota 
4 sub-average. Answers on page 199. (d) Montana 
| 5. “The Red Triangle” is a symbol 
a 1.The American Red Cross was for: 1 
r| organized in 1881 by: (2) The American Legion 
| (a) Susan B. Anthony (6) Young Men’s Christian 
| (6) Florence Nightingale Association 
qi (c) Jane Addams (c) Boy Scouts of America 
i . (d) Clara Barton (d) Knights of Columbus 
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“Rhode Island Reds,” refers to: 
(a) Horses 
(6) Hogs 
(c) Chickens 
(d) Sheep 
7.“‘The Red Mill,” famous comic 
opera, owes its melodies to: 
(a) Rudolf Friml 
(6) Jerome Kern 
(c) Victor Herbert 
(d) Sigmund Romberg 
8. Red Republicans, who maintained 
extreme Republican doctrines, fig- 
ured prominently in the history of: 
(a) China 
(6) France 
(c) Russia 
(d) United States 
9. Little Red Riding Hood was de- 
ceived by a wolf personating her: 
(a) Mother 
(6) Grandmother 
(c) Grandaunt 
(d) Great grandmother 
10. The “Red Planet’’ is: 
(a) Mars 
(6) Venus 
(c) Mercury 
(d) Jupiter 
11 A fur coat of red sable actually is 
fashioned from the skins of: 
(a) Kolinsky 
(b) Beaver 
(c) Chinchilla 
(d) Broadtail 
12. The artist who had a penchant for 
painting red-haired women was: 
(a) Michelangelo 
(c) Botticelli 
(c) Titian 
(d) Peter Paul Rubens 





6.A farmer, boasting about his 13.The football team, frequently 


called the ““Redmen,” hails from: 
(a) Louisiana State University 
(6) University of Oregon 
(c) Amherst College 
(d) Cornell University 
14. In history, the ‘‘Redshirts” were 
followers of: 
(a) Mussolini 
(6) Napoleon 
(c) Lenin 
(d) Garibaldi 
15. One of these countries does not 
border the Red Sea: 
(a) Ethiopia 
(6) Egypt 
(c) Arabia 
(d) Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
16. A red sunset usually means that 
the next day will be: 
(2) Stormy 
(6) Foggy 
(c) Cloudy and humid 
(d) Clear and dry 
17.One of these Presidents earned 
the nickname “The Red Fox”: 
(a) Martin Van Buren 
(6) William Howard Taft 
(c) Abraham Lincoln 
(c) Calvin Coolidge 
18. Which color listed below is not 
a shade of red? 
(a) Cardinal 
(6) Reseda 
(c) Magenta 
(d) Damask 
19.A red silk star on your letter- 
carrier’s uniform indicates: 
(a) A probationary employe 
(6) A reward for heroism 
(c) Fifteen years’ service 
(d) Consistent good work 








20. Stephen Crane’s “The Red Badge 
of Courage” depicts fighting in the: 





(a) Revolutionary War 
(6) War of 1812 

(c) Civil War 

(d) World War I 


21. Can you spot the team which is 


not a baseball major-leaguer? 
(a) Cincinnati Reds 

(6) Boston Red Sox 

(c) Washington (D.C.) Redskins 
(d) St. Louis Cardinals 


(a) Sweden 
(6) England 
(c) Iceland 


22. Eric the Red discovered: 


(d) Greenland 


Doodling with Matches 


VERY PARTY has its doodlers—those restless souls, made famous in 
the movie Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, who are happy only when tracing 
obscure patterns with pencil or finger, or moving doodads about the 


table in changing designs. 


To keep them entertained just give them some matches, or a pencil and 
paper, and set them to work at these sticklers. Answers are on page 199. 
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Take away eight of the twenty- 


four matches, leaving two squares. 





23. The red stripes in the United 
States flag number: 
-(a) Six 
(6) Seven 
(c) Twelve 
(d) Thirteen 
24. A horse with a ruddy coat is a: 
(a) Clydesdale 
(6) Sorrel 
(c) Percheron 
(d) Suffolk 
25. If purchasing a red gem, you { 
would ask for a: 
(a) Tourmaline 
(6) Garnet 
(c) Moss Agate 
(d) Porphyry 
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By moving four matches 
—and only four—make 
three squares out of 
four squares, 
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has been split inlo three parts. Be 


an amateur psychiatrist and patch them up again 


To stump you, each of these 25 famous personalities 






Jigsaw Personalities 


HAT soRT of matchmaker are 
you? In this quiz, your job is 
to match a person not only with his 
soul-mate but with his livelihood. 
First, you are given a list of 25 
nicknames of famous people, living 
and dead. Then you are given a list of 
25 professions and, finally, the actual 
names of the 25 persons. Your job is 
to tell which nickname goes with 
which profession and with which ac- 
tual name. Thus, if you think that 
“The Happy Warrior” was a Revo- 
lutionary General named Christy 


Mathewson, your answer to the first 
question will be I-D-2. 

Count two points for questions in 
which you match only two aspects of 
the person correctly—that is, the right 
nickname with the right profession or 
actual name. 

Chalk up four points when you 
match all three attributes correctly. 
No credit is given for matching the 
right profession with the right actual 
name. A fair score is 70; 84 or more is 
good and 92 or over is excellent. 

Answers will be found on page 200. 


I: Happy Warrior A. Sixteenth President 1. William Murray 

II Galloping Ghost B. Actor 2. Christy Mathewson 
III Wizard of Menlo Park C. Outfielder 3. John J. Pershing 
IV Little Poker Face D. Revolutionary General 4. William F. Cody 
V__sLight-Horse Harry E. Football Player 5, James J. Corbett 
VI Louisiana Kingfish F. 19th Century Senator 6. Abraham Lincoln 
VII Manassa Mauler G. Emperor 7. Henry Lee 

VIII March King H. Eastern Governor 8. Helen Wills Moody 
IX Boston Strong Boy I. Western Governor 9. A. Wayne 

X Great Compromiser J. Confederate General 10. Andrew Jackson 
XI Sultan of Swat K. Lincoln Opponent 11. Napoleon Bonaparte 
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XII. Mad Anthony L. Corbett’s Predecessor 12. George Washington 
XIII. Big Six M. Sullivan’s Successor 13. John Barrymore 
XIV. Black Jack N. Professional Westerner 14. Harold Grange 
XV. Little Giant O. Tennis Player 15. Walt Whitman 
XVI. Old Hickory P. Recent Hvywt. Champ 16. Henry Clay 
XVII. Buffalo Bill Q. Band Leader 17. Bismarck 
XVIIL. Little Corporal R. Versifier 18. Stephen A. Douglas 
XIX. American Fabius S. Seventh President 19. Huey P. Long 
XX. Good Grey Poet T. World War I General 20. Jack Dempsey 
XXI. Gentleman Jim U. German Statesman 21. John P. Sousa 
XXII. Great Emancipator V. Pitcher 22. Babe Ruth 
XXIII. Alfalfa Bill W. Inventor 23. Thomas A. Edison 
XXIV. Iron Chancellor X. 20th Century Senator 24. John L. Sullivan 
XXV. Great Profile Y. First President 25. Alfred E. Smith 
Famous Sticklers 





I You are the keeper of a cherry orchard. Your crochety employer in- 
structs you, without further explanation, to plant 10 new cherry trees 
in five rows, with four trees to each row. Could you do it without con- 
sulting the answer on page 200? 


KE In drawing up his will, a father decided to leave all of his fortune 
to the one of his three sons who could solve this puzzle. 

Calling them together, he stated: 

“You will all be blindfolded and seated in a room, facing each other. 
Unbeknownst to any of you, I am going to place a mark on at least 
one of your foreheads, perhaps on more than one. Then I shall remove 
the blindfolds. The first one who can tell me whether or not he has a 
mark on his own forehead, will inherit all my worldly goods.” 

The father then drew marks on the foreheads of all three boys and 
removed the blindfolds. 

After a few minutes one of the boys stood up and announced—*I 
have a mark.” 

How did he know he did? 

(Answer can be found on page 200.) 
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Answers... 


To “Can You Remember Faces?” 


a. Admiral Ernest J. King 

b. Lt. General Henry H. Arnold 
ce. Rear Admiral John H. Towers 
d. General George C. Marshall 
e. Lt. General Thomas Holcomb 
f. Lt. General Mark Clark 

g- Brig. General Claire Chennault 


h, Lt. General Joseph Stilwell 

i. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 

j. Major General James Doolittle 
k. Admiral William D. Leahy 

1. Admiral William Halsey 

m. Lt. General Dwight Eisenhower 
n. General Douglas MacArthur 


o. Maj. General A. A. Vandergrift 


To “Doodling with Matches’’ 
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To “Out of the Red” 


. (d) Clara Barton 

. (6) Customs inspector 

. (6) Railroad station porter 

(6) California 

. (6) Young Men’s Christian 
Association 

. (c) Chickens 

. (c) Victor Herbert 

. (6) France 

. (6) Grandmother 

10. (a) Mars 

11. (a) Kolinsky 

12. (c) Titian 
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13. (¢) Cornell University 
14. (c) Garibaldi 

15. (a) Ethiopia 

16. (¢) Clear and dry 

17. (a2) Martin Van Buren 
18. (6) Reseda 

19. (c) 15 years’ service 
20. (c) Civil War 

21. (c) Washington Redskins 
22. (c) Greenland 

23. (6) Seven 

24. (6) Sorrel 

25. (6) Garnet 
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Answers... 
























To “Jigsaw Personalities” 
I-H-25 VI-X-19 XI-G-22 XVI-S-10 XXI-M-5 
II-E-14 VII-P-20 XII-D-9 XVII-N-4 XXII-A-6 
III-W-23 VIII-Q-21 XIII-V-2 XVITI-G-11 XXIII-I-1 
IV-O-8 IX-L-24 XIV-T-3 XIX-Y-12 XXIV-U-17 
V-J-7 X-F-16 XV-K-18 XX-R-15 XXV-B-13 


To “Famous Sticklers”’ 


Ml Assume the three sons are named A, B and C... . and that A was the son 
who claimed the fortune. Here are the three steps in A’s reasoning. 

1. A knows of course that either he has or he does not have a mark. 
To begin with, he asks himself—‘What if I do not have a mark?” 

2. Assuming thus that he does not have a mark, A then puts himself in 
the place of B. B would then be thinking: 

“I see that A has no mark. If I have no mark, either, why then C would cer- 

tainly stand up—since he would then see no mark on A and no mark on me, and P 

would therefore know he must have a mark, since one of us at least must be k 

marked! But C does not stand up—therefore I must assume that I have a mark 4 

and can stand up.” 

3. Thus A knows that B would stand up if B did not see a mark on ! h 
A’s forehead. But B does not stand up! Therefore A is able to conclude that ; «(8 
his original assumption (1) was wrong. In other words, A now knows a 
that he must have a mark on his forehead. And so he stands up. tk 

Any one of the three young men might have pursued the same line of 
reasoning, of course. A was the only one to follow the reasoning through. 
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The Seventh Cross 


(continued from page 44) 
along with me anyhow.” 

Without saying a single word to all 
this, George followed his friend. 
“Well,” said Paul, “you look a bit 
green about the gills. Tell me, are you 
still the George I used to know?” 
George moved his parched lips, and 
laughed shortly. 

“Perhaps you can spare me a few 
marks,” said George. “I’ve got to 
get away from here right away. Don’t 
let Liesel notice anything.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“T escaped,” said George. He looked 
squarely into Roeder’s eyes, “From 
Westhofen.I...1I...” 

“From Westhofen? You? You’re a 
fine one, I must say. They'll kill 
you if they catch you. And in face of 
that you want to leave here? You 
must be out of your mind, man!” 

George was still looking into Roed- 
er’s face. Sprinkled with stars, it 
looked like Heaven itself to him. 
“My dear Paul!” he said quietly. “I 
can’t, don’t you see? You and your 
whole family . . . here all happy, and 
I... Do you know what you’re say- 
ing? Perhaps they’re on my trail now?” 

Roeder said: “Then it’s too late 
anyway. If they come I’ll say I didn’t 
know anything. An old friend has the 
right to turn up unexpectedly, hasn’t 
he? How was I to know what you’ve 
been up to in the meantime? I will go 
and see some people tomorrow, so’s 
to get rid of you.” 

“Let me think once more who’s 
living in the city,” answered George. 
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by Anna Seghers 


“It’s more than two years, you know.” 

*‘What got you into this mess? We’d 
all been worked up now and then, 
going to a meeting once in a while or 
to a demonstration. 

“It was something that was stronger 
than everything else . . .” said George. 

“What do you mean, stronger? 
Stronger than what?” asked Paul, 
while he opened the footboard of the 
kitchen sofa to make George com- 
fortable for the night. 

Early in the morning, Paul Roeder 
left his flat. The dawn, his thirst, the 
pavement itself seemed to be replete 
with threats: “Take care! Think what 
you're planning to do!”” Roeder thought 
to himself: “Schenk, Moselgasse 12; 
Sauer, Taunusstrasse 24.”” He would 
have to see these two men now, 
before they left for work. George 
considered both of them as being un- 
shaken and beyond question. Both 
must and would help him with advice 
and shelter, with papers and money. 
Schenk used to work at the cement 
works. He was a quiet man whose 
courage was spread over his whole 
life . . . to George a symbol of all 
that signified the movement. 

Sauer had a job at the municipal 
building office. Still young, he was 
incorruptible and steadfast. 

“Sauer, Taunusstrasse 24,” Paul 
repeated. “‘Schenk, Moselgasse 12.” 

Fifteen minutes later he stopped at 
Number 12 Moselgasse. An old wom- 
an asked whom he was looking for. 
“Don’t the Schenks live here?” 
“The Schenks? Somebody here ask- 
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ing for the Schenks,” she said to 
someone inside the flat. 

Paul explained. ““The Schenks still 
owe my sister money for some dress 
material. I am doing the collecting 
for my sister.” 

‘Frau Schenk hasn’t lived here for 
three months,” said the old woman. 
“You'll have to go to Westhofen if 
you want to collect.” 

**You don’t say!” exclaimed Roed- 
er. “Well, Heil Hitler!’ 

“Heil Hitler!” responded the wom- 
an with a slight lifting of the arm, her 
eyes shining with the enjoyment of a 
delectable memory. 

Roeder stepped into the street. He 
wiped his face with his sleeve. Never 
in his life had people looked at him 
so strangely. What evil spirit had ad- 
vised George to send him to the 
Schenks? How was it that George 
didn’t know Schenk was in West- 
hofen? “‘Curse this fellow George.” 

Paul found himself in front of Taun- 
usstrasse 24. He looked about him 
with surprise, for the place was rather 
pretentious. 

Frau Sauer came out: “‘What? My 
husband? At this hour?” 

“Professionally; only two minutes.” 
he pleaded with the architect’s wife. 

“Come in,” said Frau Sauer. He 
went through the door and on through 
a second. In spite of the heaviness of 
his heart, he had time to marvel at 
the sunken tub, and the three-sec- 
tioned mirror above the washstand. 
“Heil Hitler!” said the man without 
turning around. 
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The Seventh Cross 


Roeder saw him in the mirror, a 
towel tucked under his chin. A thick 
lather covered the unfamiliar face 
like a mask. Intelligent eyes swept 
him with a sharp glance in the mirror. 
Roeder’s heart beat violently, and 
so did Sauer’s. 

“I am bringing you the regards of 
a mutual friend,” said Paul. “I won- 
der if you still remember him. He 
was with you once on a canoeing ex- 
cursion on the Nidda.” 

“The test will be,” thought the 
other man, “whether or not I cut 
myself.” 

“I fail to understand. I’m sure you 
must have the wrong address. Don’t 
bother me any longer, please,” ex- 
claimed Sauer. When he heard the 
door slam a shudder went down his 
spine. What if it was on the level and 
not one of the Gestapo’s ruses? Quick- 
ly he lathered his face again. Jn what 
other way could George have reached me? 
It was George who sent this man to me. 

When the hall door slammed a 
second time, Frau Sauer asked: ““What 
was that?” 

“Herr Sauer, I suppose,” said the 
maid, pouring the coffee. 

**That’s impossible,” said Frau 
Sauer. “Without his coffee, without 
saying good-by?” 

Aldinger had the next-to-the-last 
hill behind him. It was Buxberg. No 
longer did he turn around, for he 
knew every inch of the way. This 
point was not particularly high for a 
young person, even though the village 
could be seen lying down below. For 
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by Anna Seghers 


a space of a few yards, the way was 
lined with hazel bushes, and Aldinger 
sat down between them. He was just 
dozing off when he gave a slight start. 
He got up, rather tried to get up and 
glanced down into the valley. But 
the valley did not reveal itself to him 
in its usual noonday splendor. Then a 
deep shadow fell over the land. 

Later that afternoon two peasant 
children came along to gather hazel 
nuts. They screamed and ran to their 
parents out in the field. Their father, 
after looking at the man, said: ‘Well, 
if it isn’t Aldinger!” Finally they 
improvised a stretcher on which they 
carried the dead man into the village, 
past the guards who were entirely 
too bewildered to stop them. When 
the body was brought into the room, 
Frau Aldinger’s knees gave way, but 
she recovered herself and turned back 
the bed clothes. The Past to which 
Aldinger had so wished to return 
opened its gates wide. Mourners be- 
gan to arrive and each one was 
offered a piece of cake. Everything 
was now in order: the dead man had 
succeeded in outwitting the guards 
that had surrounded the village. 

Fahrenberg received the report: 
Sixth fugitive found dead. How? That 
no longer concerned Westhofen. Fah- 
renberg then went to the square that 
was known as the Dancing Ground. 
Of the dozen or so plane trees that 
had stood to the left of the door, all 
but the seven that were needed had 
been cut down. The four recaptured 
fugitives were tied to the trees. Bare 
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and empty stood the two trees, two 
veritable crosses for graves. 


PAUL AT HIS 
Pr work was cudgel- 
ing his brain in 


search of the right 
man to help him. 
How in the world 
can I find somebody? The bad ones will 
betray me, and the good ones are hiding. 
They hide themselves entirely too well. 
Without turning his head, Paul glanced 
at Fiedler out of the corner of his eye. 
“This is the second time that Paul 
has looked at me strangely,” thought 
Fiedler. “Is anything troubling him?” 

“I must speak to you for a mo- 
ment,” Paul said. “I need your ad- 
vice. It concerns the men from West- 


= 


hofen. . . . You know what I mean, 
Fiedler. . . . It’s about the fugitives. 
... About one.. .” 


Fiedler asked: “Why do you come 
to me, of all people?” 

“I don’t know. Confidence, per- 
haps.” 

Fiedler took a firm grip on him- 
self. He asked some questions harshly 
and gruffly, and Roeder’s answers 
were equally harsh and gruff. They 
agreed to meet at the Finkenhof Inn. 

“What made the man hit on me?” 
thought Fiedler. “Can it be that I 
can find my comrades again and re- 
new my contacts. Even without them 
Ive got to help. It was almost a 
knockout blow when our party head- 
quarters went up in smoke and George 
was nabbed. I quit. But now—I feel it 
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—Everything will turn out all right.” 

Yesterday, Sauer, the architect, had 
waited for Hermann at a place 
which they agreed was to be used 
only in cases of utmost urgency. Sauer 
was tormented by doubts whether he 
had been justified in summarily dis- 
missing his caller. If this man Roeder 
were still working at Porkney’s, there 
was a good man there who would 
sound him out. Hermann, who knew 
him well, was convinced that he 
could be entrusted with money and 
paper for Heisler. 

**The best thing for me to do now,” 
thought Paul, “is to eat spareribs 
and saurkraut. There comes Fied- 
ler,” flashed through Paul’s mind, 
“and he hasn’t found anybody.” 
Fiedler’s face was severe and tense. 
He sat casually on the edge of the 
chair nearest Paul: “At eight-fifteen 
at the Olympia, a small blue Opel 
car. Here’s the number. He’s to get 
in at once. Now listen carefully, I 
want to see that everything is taken 
care of. If my wife came to your flat, 
what reason could she give Liesel 
for her call?” 

Paul looked in front of him, then 
said: “The recipe for the cake with 
the icing.” 

“Tell your wife you let me taste 
your cake. If my wife comes to get 
the recipe and everything is O.K. 
with Heisler, tell her you hope we'll 
enjoy the cake; but if something has 
gone wrong, tell her we mustn’t up- 
set our stomachs.” 

“Pll tell George,” said Paul. 
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George took leave of Paul with that 
subtle and unappeasabie burning that 
people experience when they have a 
presentiment that they will never 
meet again. He walked past the parked 
cars and spotted the blue Opel and 
compared the numbers. They checked, 
Once inside, they drove to the Rieder- 
wald settlement and stopped in a 
quiet street before a yellow house. 
The driver motioned George into the 
hallway, and from there into the 
room. On the stairs he said: “I am Dr. 
Kress. Some of your friends know me 
from attending my chemistry course.” 

A sense of safety enveloped George, 
not certainty, but a hope of safety. 
He found pleasure in the rugs on the 
stairs, gleaming white paint, in his 
host’s matter-of-fact manner, and his 
wife’s attractive looks. 

At about this time, Fiedler entered 
the flat of his parents-in-law, in which 
he and his wife had a room. He would 
have taken in Heisler himself, if he’d 
lived by himself. As it was, he had 
thought of Dr. Kress. He and Kress 
had met on and off and although 
quite timid by nature the doctor had 
always bravely stood by what he 
considered right. Long ago he had 
given to Fiedler the fateful answer: 
““My dear fellow, don’t come to me 
with your collection lists, and don’t 
bother me with your banned news- 
papers. When you have something 
that is worth while, come to me.” 
Three hours ago, Fiedler had taken 
him at his word. 

“At last!’ thought Frau Fiedler, 
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when she heard her husband’s steps. 
When he came in she saw that his 
face was animated and his eyes shin- 
ing. “Listen well, Grete,” he said. 
“You are to call on the Roeders. You 
are to ask Frau Roeder for a cake 
recipe. She’ll write it down for you 
and, in addition, say something to 
which you must pay particular atten- 
tion. She’ll say: ‘I hope you’ll enjoy 
it, or ‘Don’t eat too much of it.’ All 
you have to do is tell me what she 
said.” Grete nodded and went out. 

Frau Fiedler grasped at once on 
seeing Frau Roeder that something 
was wrong. She would not go home, 
though, without her information. 
“Heil Hitler! Forgive me, for break- 
ing in like this but I want your recipe 
for the cake with icing. Didn’t your 
husband tell you anything?” 

Liesel’s tears streamed unceasing- 
ly. “The summons was here when he 
came. The Gestapo will surely keep 
him there,” she said dully. 

Frau Fiedler returned and told her 
husband. “Go and see Kress,” he 
said, “tell him Paul is in the hands of 
the Gestapo.” 


KRESS RETURNED 
S from answering the 
door. His face told 


pened. 

tell you, George, that your Paul is 
in the hands of the Gestapo.” 

Thoughts came pouring into 

George’s empty head. Paul would 
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never divulge George’s new hiding 
place, but he recalled that others who 
had been stronger than Paul had been 
worn down, and deathly fear had 
made every bit of information ooze 
out. But Paul would not betray him. 
The daring thought that took shape 
in George’s mind required all his 
courage and quick decision. “We'll 
stay!” announced George. “Here I 
was to have received instruction, 
money, and papers. If I have to go 
away, I am lost again.” 

Kress was silent. George guessed 
his thoughts. “If you want to get rid 
of me because you are afraid. . .” 

“If I were afraid,” said Kress, “it 
would not be the cause of my send- 
ing you away. You alone know this 
man Paul. It’s all up to you now.” 

George liked Kress better every 
minute. He appreciated the readiness 
with which the weaker part of Kress’s 
nature subordinated itself after a 
brief struggle to the stronger, even 
the honesty of his fear which did not 
for a second try to hide behind brag- 
ging and talk. George liked him bet- 
ter than Frau Kress. She drew the 
shades and turned on the heat. ““Now 
Paul is being tortured,’’ thought 
George, “and Liesel is sitting at home 
waiting.” His heart contracted with 
fear and doubt. Was Paul strong 
enough? His hands shielding his face, 
George sought counsel from Wallau. 
Be calm! Remember what is at stake here, 
and that its being labeled George for a 
week is but incidental. 

George finally turned to Frau Kress 
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and asked her casually about her 
home and her childhood. He was 
never to know the answer because a 
motorcar stopped so near that all 
three held their breath. The car drove 
away but it had killed all desire for 
talk. The night seemed to drag on in- 
terminably in the smoke-filled room. 

At last the night was over. As the 
night wore on, the attacks of fright— 
whenever a car went by or they heard 
the steps of the policemen on patrol— 
had become more violent and lasting, 
as if their bodies had lost their weight. 
When the woman raised the blinds, 
opened the windows and turned back 
into the bright room, it seemed to 
her that the two men had aged and 
grown thin during the night. She 
shuddered slightly. “The night is 
over!’ she announced. “I, for my part, 
am going to bathe and put on a 
Sunday dress.” 

“And I am going to make some 
coffee,” said Kress. ““How about you, 
George?” 

There was no answer. When the 
bracing morning air had rushed into 
the room, George had been overcome 
by the cumulative effect of sleepiness 
and exhaustion and had slumped 
down. Kress raised the head of the 
sleeping man. A corner of his mind 
began to question him as to how long 
he would have to shelter his guest. 
Ashamed at such a thought, he gruffly 
ordered this part of his ego to keep 
quiet. “You are mistaken,” he said 
to himself. “‘I’d shelter even his 


corpse.” 
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When a man is condemned to wait, 
when the waiting is a matter of life 
and death, and he is not able to 
foresee how long it will last or how it 
will end, he will take the strangest 
measures against time. He will try to 
catch the minutes and annihilate 
them. He will try to build a dike 
against time, and continue to plug 
up the holes in it though the water 
has started to seep through long ago. 

George, who was still sitting at the 
Kresses’ table, had made such attempts 
at the beginning. Soon, however, he 
had withdrawn imperceptibly. He 
was determined to stop waiting. 
Presently the doorbell rang. Kress 
came up the stairs. “Come out on 
the landing a minute.” With knitted 
brows George looked at the young 
woman who was suddenly standing 
there in Kress’s house, three steps 
below him. 

“I am to hand you something,” she 
said, “and in addition I am to tell 
you that tomorrow morning at hall- 
past five you are to be at the Kastella 
Bridge landing in Mainz. The ship’s 
name is Wilhelmine.” 

*“Good!”’ said George, but he didn’t 
budge. 

Liesel, busy, had failed to hear the 
key turn in the lock. Paul entered, 
carrying a bag of rolls. ‘‘Come on, 
Liesel,” he said, ‘‘wash your face and 
change your dress and we'll be in 
time for the match. Why, Liesel, what 
is there to bawl about?” 

“Oh, Lord!” sobbed Liesel. 
“Everything was as I expected it to 
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be. A great hocus-pocus. When had 
I known George, where and how 
long; who were his friends, who mine? 
They threatened me with every 
imaginable thing that can be used as 
a threat... . But they are a long way 
from knowing everything. They only 
know what they are told.” 

Later when Liesel had changed the 
children’s clothes and washed her 
face, Paul began again: “What sur- 
prises me is that those people talk so 
much. Why? Because they think they 
know everything anyway. I said to 
myself: ‘Nobody can prove that 
George was actually at my flat. Even 
if somebody saw him I could still 
deny it. Nobody has any proof that 
it was he except George himself. Well, 
if they’ve got him, everything’s over 
anyway. But if they had him, they 
wouldn’t be questioning me.” 


Tue KreEsseEs 
Sf had left their Opel 
, Car at the parking 


place before the 
Kurhaus, after 
they’d dropped 
George at Kostheim. During the last 
half hour of the ride to Kostheim, 
Kress had been silent. Afterwards, 
Frau Kress broke the silence, ‘‘Did 
he say anything at the end?” 

“No. Only “Thanks’ .” 

“It’s strange,”’ she said, “but I feel 
as if I should thank him, no matter 
what happens to us as a result, for 
having stayed with us.” 

“I feel the same way,” her hus- 
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band answered quickly. They looked 
at each other in surprise, with a new, 
and to them hitherto unknown, 
mutual understanding. 

Fahrenberg, the camp commander, 
had given strict orders to waken him 
as soon as a report about the fugitive 
came in. The order was meaningless, 
for Fahrenberg never closed an eye. 
He listened for every sound. The 
possibility that Heisler might have 
made good his escape occurred to him. 
But this was impossible! The man 
had probably drowned himself in the 
Rhine or the Main. Suddenly he saw 
Heisler before him after the last grill- 
ing, his mouth torn and his eyes in- 
solent. Fahrenberg realized that his 
hope was futile—no Rhine and no 
Main would ever yield up this man’s 
body, for he was alive and would 
continue to live. Fahrenberg realized 
that he was pursuing not an in- 
dividual but a featureless and inex- 
haustible power. 

A hard rain struck George’s face. 
He reached the Kastella bridgehead. 
The guard challenged him, and he 
showed his passport. When he was on 
the bridge he realized that his heart 
had not beaten any faster. He felt his 
heart was now proof not only against 
fear and danger, but also against 
happiness. Looking down he saw the 
tugboat, the Wilhelmine. George was 
concerned about how he would get to 
the strange boat. He need not have 
worried. A globular almost neck- 
less head of a man popped over the 
Wilhelmine’s gunwale. George had ob- 
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viously been expected by the man 
with the round, fattish face, whose 
wide nostrils and deepset eyes gave 
it a rather sinister look. It was the 
right kind of face for an upright man 
who was willing to run risks. 
aS ee 

On Monday evening, the seven trees 
in Westhofen were cut down. Everything 
had happened very quickly. The new com- 
mander had assumed his duties before the 
change had become generally known. Pre- 
sumably he was the right man to straighten 
out a camp in which such things had hap- 
pened. Instead of roaring he spoke in an 
ordinary tone of voice, but he left not the 
slightest doubt in our minds that at the 
least provocation we would be shot down. 
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But on that evening when the prisoners’ 
barrack was heated for the first time, and 
we watched the flames of the kindling wood 
that we thought had come from the seven 
trees, we felt nearer to life than at any 
time later—much nearer, too, than all the 
others who think that they are alive. 

Later, we were lying in our bunks, 
The last little spark in the stove had gone 
out. We had a foreboding of the nights 
that were in store for us. The damp 
autumn cold struck through our covers, 
our shirts, our skin. All of us felt how 
ruthlessly and fearfully outward powers 
could strike to the very core of man, but 
at the same time we felt that at the very 
core there was something that was un- 
assatlable and inviolable. 
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The Coronel Round Yatle 


An opinion by William Seabrook, eminent 
writer and explorer, and author of Asylum 


wu Hitler may possess 


certain qualities of 
Genghis Khan and Napo- 
leon, he shares other char- 
acteristics with the maniac 
—and the mad dog. 

I have no quarrel with 
those who would shoot him, 
as we do mad dogs, or send 
him to another St. Helena; 
but I cannot sympathize with those 
who would devise cruel, torturous 
punishments for this arch-fiend. That 
would only put us in Ais class. 

If I had the power to decide it, I 
would have Hitler locked up in one 
of the world’s biggest and strongest 
asylums for the insane, and have him 
studied by the most outstanding 


How Should We Deal with Hitler? 





psychiatrists known to the 
world. As he has perpetrated 
the greatest crime in history, 
I would publicly brand him 
criminally insane. 

Then, if the psychiatrists 
can determine what makes 
him tick, their findings 
would benefit the world 
much more than if they 
put him before a firing squad. 

If the doctors who discovered that 
yellow fever was mosquito-borne had 
been content merely to kill the pests, 
one chapter in our fight against dis- 
ease would never have been written. 

So I say, to help prevent another 
world war, catch Hitler alive and 
have /um studied! 








Do wou agree or disagree? Prizes for the best letters! 


Feeling is running high today over the question of Hitler’s fate after 
the war. Statesmen and world planners are advocating all sorts of pun- 
ishments to fit his crimes. Indeed, many of them are much more severe 
than that recommended by Mr. Seabrook. But what do you think? What 
would your verdict be, if Hitler were a prisoner at the bar, and you 
the judge? For the best letter on the subject, Coronet will pay $25. 
For second best, $15. Third best, $5. Letters must not exceed 200 words 
and will be judged solely on clarity of expression, logical reasoning 
and originality of thought. Mail entries no later than March 25th to 
Coronet Round Table, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








Manuscripts, photographs and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed to CORONET, 
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